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CHAPTSR  I 

Situation  and  Topography. 

Sect.  1.  Situation 

Sicyon  was  the  chief  city  of  Sicyonia,  the  territory  which  adjoined 
that  of  Corinth  on  the  west.   Between  the  two  cities,  and  contiguous  with  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and  the  hills  running  parallel  to  it  on  the  south, 
lies  a  fertile  and  famous  coastal  plain,  intersected  at  several  points  by 
streams  which  cross  it  in  deeply  worn  teds  and  flow  parallel  to  each  other  to 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the  north.  Of  these  parallel  rivers  crossing  the 

coastal  plain,  the  most  v;esterly,  the  largest,  and  the  most  important  is  the 

1 
Asopus.   Rising  some  miles  back  from  springs  in  the  declivities  of  Mount 

2 

Carneates,  a  part  of  the  high  Mount  Celossa,  it  flows  at  first  a  calm  and 

quiet  rivulet  in  a  grassy  bed  across  an  inland  plain  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains.   This  was  the  district  of  Phliasia.  Leaving  this  level  expanse  it 
encounters  a  high  conglomerate  plateau  which  rises  to  its  greatest  height  with 
Mount  Spiria.   Through  the  plateau  it  cuts  a  narrow  glen  in  which  its  waters 
rush  lader  with  argillaceous  soil  washed  down  from  the  steep  sides  of  the 

mountains  above  and  finally,  issuing  from  its  deep  narrow  glen,  flows  through 

3 
a  gorge  in  the  tableland  and  across  the  coastal  plain  of  Asopia  to  the 

Corinthian  Gulf.   This  lower  valley  of  the  Asopus  was  the  principal  part  of 

the  district  of  Sicyonia. 


1)  The  present  Hagios  Georgios.    2)  Str.  VIII,  362;  Eust.  on  II.  II,  572. 
Celossa  is  the  modern  T'egalo-Vouno  and  Carneates  the  modern  Polyphengo.  cf. 
Curtius,  Felop.  II,  p. 468;  Eursian,  Geog.  II,  p. 32,    3)  StrP^ScM,  408; 
Paus.  II,  1,  1;  Eust.  I.e.  Asopia  is  the  modern  Vocha.  cf.  Philippson,  Der 
Peloponnes,  p. 118. 
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Profile  of  the  plain  from  Phlius  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
M:  Farl,   C  =  Conglomerate. 

The  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Asopus  incline  to  the  sea,  not 

in  a  continuous  slope,  but  in  a  succession  of  abrupt  descents  and  level  terra- 

4 
ces  as  is  shown  above  in  the  diagram  of  the  geological  formation.   Each  ter- 
race with  its  curving  shape  and  approximately  equal  altitude  throughout  is 
separated  from  the  following  lower  one  by  one  or  more  steep  descents  and  level 
terraces  to  the  north  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  uniform  step.   At  the  last  of 
these  terraces  vjhere  the  Asopus  issues  from  the  gorge  into  the  coastal  plain 
there  stretches  westward  to  the  narrow  glen  of  the  Helisson  a  spacious  table- 
land. The  tableland, —  roughly  triangular  in  shape  with  its  apex  turned  to- 
wards the  hills  on  the  south  and  its  base  fronting  the  sea  on  the  north, —  is 
between  three  and  four  miles  in  circumference.  The  tableland  itself  is  divided 
into  two  levels  by  a  rocky  slope  which  extends  quite  across  it  from  east  to 
west  forming  an  abrupt  separstion  between  the  two  terraces.   The  extensive 


4)  Reproduced  from  Philippson,  op.  cit.  fig.  16,  p. 118.    5)  The  site  of 
Sioyon  and  its  ruins  have  been  described  by  several  travellers  and  archaeo- 
logists among  whom  I  have  consulted  the  following:  Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece, 
II  PP.293-2P7;  Gell,  Itinerary  of  the  Morea,  pp.15  ff.;  Leake,  Travels  in  the 
Torea  III  pp. 355-373;  L.  Ross,  Feisen  und  Reisercuten  durch  Griecherland,  pp. 
46-48;  Curtius,  Pelop.  t%,   pp. 483-498;  W.  G.  Clark,  Pelop.  pp. 337-344;  Bursian, 
Geog.  von  Gr.  II,  pp.  25-30;  Frazer,  Paus.  Ill,  pp.43  ff.;  V  pp.  546-54D; 
T/c?urtry,  A. J. A.  V,  1889,  pp. 269-271;  Baedeker,  Greece^,  p. 306;  Guides -Joanne, 
Grece  ,  p. 335,   Special  articles  will  be  referred  to  in  the  section  on  the 
topography  and  monuments . 


northern  and  lower  terrace  formed  the  original  acropolis  while  the  main  portion 
of  the  city  stood  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  large  plateau  on  which  the 
acropolis  was  located.   In  the  rear  of  this  lower  terrace,  to  the  southward,  a 
STiallor  one  rises  above  it,  having  about  one-third  the  area  of  the  lovfer.   It 

was  in  303  ^.C.  v/hen  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Polioroetes 

6 
that  the  site  of  the  city  was  changed,   probably  for  the  reason  that  the  popula- 
tion had  beoaine  so  reduced  in  numbers  as  to  be  inadequate  for  the  defeni^e  of  the 
extent  of  wall  around  the  lovier  city,  he  rased  the  town  in  the  plain  below  and 
compelled  the  citizens  to  build  upon  their  original  acropolis.  Upon  the  smaller 
and  somewhat  more  elevated  plateau  immediately  behind  it  he  placed  his  own 
acropolis  and  fortified  the  already  quite  impregnable  height  by  means  of  a  cir- 
cuit wall  portions  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  On  this  new  site,  about  two 

•7 

miles   back  from  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  where  it  was  naturally  protected  on  every 
side  by  a  wall  of  precipices  which  admit  only  of  one  or  two  narrow  ascents  into 
it  from  the  plain  below,  and  supplied  with  the  material  advantage  of  an  abun- 
dance of  water,  the  city  continued  to  remain  throughout  the  rest  of  classical 
times . 

Recent  travellers  have  observed  that  few  ancient  cities  were  more 
advantageously  or  beautifully  situated  than  Sicyon,   "Built  on  a  spacious  and 
level  tableland,  defended  on  every  side  by  cliffs,  abundantly  supplied  with 
water,  at  n   distance  both  safe  and  convenient  from  the  sea,  from  which  it  was 
divided  only  by  a  strip  of  fertile  plain,  across  which  blew  the  cool  refreshing 


6)  Diod.  XX,  102;  Plut.,  Demet .  25;  Strabo,  VIII,  382;  Paus.  II,  7,  1.  cf. 
p.  78.  7)  Strabo 's  statement  (i.e.)  that  it  was  twenty  stadia  from 

the  sea  evidently  refers  to  the  new  location.   The  site  of  the  new  acropolis 
is  determined  by  Pausanias'  statement  (II,  7,  5)  that  the  theater  lay  under 
the  acropolis.    8)  Curtius,  Pe  lop.  II,  pp. 488-489;  McWurtry,  A. J. A.,  V,  1889, 
p.  269  f,;  Frazer,  Paus.  Ill,  p. 45.  I  quote  Frazer's  fine  description  below. 


breezes  froigj  the  water  to  temper  the  summer  heat,  the  city  possessed  a  site 
secure,  wholesome,  and  adapted  both  for  agriculture  and  commerce.   Nor  are 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  site  less  remarkable  than  its  more  m.aterial 
advantages.   Fehind  it  rise  wooded  mountains,  and  in  front  of  it,  across 
the  narrow  plain,  is  stretched  the  wonderful  panorama  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  with  Helicon,  Cithaeron,  and  Parnassus  towering  beyond  it  to  the 
north,  and  the  mighty  rock  of  Acro-Gorinth  barring  the  prospect  on  the 
east,  at  sunrise  and  sunset  especially  the  scene  is  said  to  be  on  of 
indescribable  loveliness.   Pne  ancients  themselves  were  not  insensible 
to  the  charms  of  Sicyon.   A  lovely  and  fruitful  city,  adapted  to  every 

9  I  Q 

recreation,  says  a  scholiast  on  Homer,   and  Diodorus   ST^eaks  of  Sicyon 
as  a  place  for  peaceful  enjoyment." 

On  the  site  of  Sicyon,  as  seen  today,  there  are,  scattered  here 
and  there  over  the  lower  and  the  upper  plateau,  numerous  ruins.'  On 

the  upper  plateau  only  a  few  foundations  appear  and  it  is  probable  that 

1  p 
there  was  never  a  great  number  of  buildings  here  as  Pausanias   mentions 

only  two  temples  on  this  height.   The  squared  blocks  of  a  fortifica- 
tion wall  standing  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  regular  horizontal 
courses  along  the  western  edge  above  the  glen  of  the  Kellison,  prove 
that  the  wall  originally  ran  all  along  the  western  face  of  the  acro- 
polis. At  the  southwest  end  of  the  acropolis  there  was  probably  a 
gate;  an  ancient  wall  two  courses  high  still  stands  on  the  west  side  of  a 


9)  Ebst.  on  II.  II,  572.    10)  XX,  102.  Callimachus,  fr.  195  calls  it  the 
abodej  of  the  blessed;  in  the  Iliad  (XJCIII,  299)  it  is  referred  to  as  6:lf  ■!  Xof  a. 
Pindar  (Nem.li,  54)  referring  to  the  sacred  gam.es  calls  it  iVfaV   ,  while 
Philemon  and  Archestratus  give  it  the  epithet  <p^'>^es         (^then.  ^/II,  p.  289  a. 
293  f.).    11)  For  descriptions  of  the  ruins  of  Sicyon  see  n.5.   The  best 
descriptions  are  I.eake,  Travels  in  the  Forea,  III,  pp.  355  f.;  Curtius,  Felop. 
II,  pp.489  f.;  Pursian,  Geog.  II,  pp.25  f.;  Frazer,  Faus.  Ill,  pp.43  f.  V. 
pp.  546-549.    12)  II,  7,5.  cf.  p. 10. 
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hollow  leading  -southward  to  the  narrow  ridge  wBiich  connects  the  plateau  with 
the  hills.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  acropolis  there  are  no  vestiges  of  a 
fortification  wall  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  preeipice  rendered  fortifi- 
cation unnecessary.   On  the  northern  and  lower  plateau  portions  of  a  fortifica- 
tion wall  can  be  seen  on  the  western,  northern  and  eastern  edges  but  no  traces 
of  a  wall  dividing  the  acropolis  from  the  lower  city  appear  to  have  been  found. 

In  the  rooky  slope  between  the  upper  and  lower  level  near  the  western 

14 
edge  of  the  tableland  are  the  conspicious  remains  of  the  theater  and  stadium. 

To  the  east  of  the  theater,  in  the  same  declivity,  are  the  mouths  of  several 
subterranean  aqueducts  whose  passages  can  be  penetrated  for  considerable  dis- 
tances.  The  arches  and  pillars  of  an  aqueduct  which  conveyed  water  from  the 
hills  to  be  distributed  through  the  city  by  subterranean  channels  can  still  be 
seen  on  the  narrow  ridge  which  unites  the  extreme  point  of  the  acropolis  with 
the  height  to  the  south.  Frazer   reports  finding  on  the  lower  terrace  a 
tunnel  in  the  rock,  wide  enough  for  one  man  to  pass,  leading  down  through  the 
cliffs  to  a  gully  in  which  there  is  a  spring.  Round  its  upper  outlet  are  mas- 
sive foundations  of  walls.  He  suggests  that  the  tunnel  was  a  postern,  construct- 
ed to  allow  the  townspeople  access  to  the  spring  in  case  of  a  siege.   That  these 
underground  waterworks  were  made  on  a  large  scale  in  the  soft  rock  at  Sicyon  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  the  tyrant  Nicocles  used  this  as  his  avenue  of  escape 
when  Aratus  freed  the  city. 

The  ruins  on  the  lower  level,  i.e.  the  city  founded  by  Dsmetrius  as 
distinct  from  the  acropolis,  are  very  considerable  and  scattered  over  a  wide 
area.  On  the  northeastern  edge  of  the  lower  plateau  stands  the  Albanian  village 


13)  Frazer,  Paus.  V,  p. 546.  14)  See  pp.  11-15.  15)  Paus.  Ill,  p. 45.  On 
the  subterranean  water  channels  see  also  Curtius,  op.  cit,,  p.4r?l.  16)  Plut. 
Aratus,  9. 
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of  Vasiliko,  a  name  which  doubtless  arig-inated  from  the  extensive  ruins  nearby. 
Most  noticeable  are  the  foundations  of  houses  and  larger  buildings  which  extend 
with  such  exactness  in  straight  lines  from  northeast  to  southwest  or  from  north- 
west to  southeast  that  it  is  clear  that  the  Dsmetrian  city  was  built  on  a  regu- 

1  7 
lar  plan  with  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.    The  best  pre- 
served remains  on  the  lov^er  terrace  are  those  of  a  large  Roman  building  some 
200  paces  north  of  the  theater.  In  the  walls,  built  of  thin  bricks  laid  flat 
with  mortar  between,  and  standing  to  a  height  of  eight  to  twelve  feet,  are  large 
quadrangular  windows.   The  building  itself  with  its  many  small  chambers  is 

thought  to  have  been  a  public  bath.    Remains  of  other  buildings  on  the  lower 

19 
level  which  excavation  has  recently  brought  to  light  will  be  discussed  below. 

The  remains  of  the  older  city  of  S5cyon  which  stood  in  the  plain  be- 
tween the  tableland  and  the  sea  are  very  scanty.   The  plain  is  now  covered  with 
vineyards,  but  some  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  reported  from  Foiilki  and  Vischer 
observed,  near  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  below  Vasiliko,  soma  pieces  of  columns 
and  an  ancient  altar.   Earle  excavated  with  little  consequence  some  ancient 

tombs  on  the  slope  of  the  plateau  toward  the  Asopus  south  of  Vasiliko,  on  the  .. 

/   /  22 

slope  of  the  plateau  above  Moulki  and  at  Mikre  Erysis,  and  Arvanitopoullos 

has  uncovered  some  grave  monuments  and  inscriptions  in  this  region  which  ante- 
date the  period  of  Demetrius  (303  F.C). 

Of  the  port  town  there  are  no  remains  and  the  harbor  is  now  sanded  up 

23 
and  marked  only  by  a  marsh.   In  ancient  times  it  must  have  had  special  fortifi- 


17)  See  Boblaye,  Expedition  scientifique  de  Moree,  archit.  et  sculpture.  III 
(1838),  plate  EXXXI;  Fossum,  A. J. A.  IX,  1905,  p. 272;  Havsrfield,  Ancient  town- 
planning,  p. 48-49  and  Naber,  Mnemosyne,  47,  1919,  p. 29.    18)  Frazer,  Paus. 
ill,  p. 45;  V,  p. 547.    19)  po.16,18.     20)  Quoted  in  Frazer,  Paus.  Ill,  p. 46. 
21)  a'.J.A.  V,  i889,  pp.  287-288.    22)  Praktika,  1P08,  pp.146  ff.    23)  B^rsian, 
op.  cit.,  p,30. 


cations  of  its  own  for  it  could  te  held  "by  troops  apart  from  Sicyon  as  when 
Fainmenes,  the  Theban,  took  it  in  36P  B.C.   and  "because  soon  thereafter  when 
the  tyrant  Euphron  was  driven  from  the  city  he  gave  up  the  hartor  town,  v/hich 

he  had  held  with  a  garrison  of  his  own,  to  the  lacedaemonians  from  whom  itwas 

25 
regained  "by  the  '^icyonians  with  Arcadian  allies.  '  The  old  city  appears  to 

have  extended  from  the  harbor  back  to  the  second  terrace  in  Demetrius'  time. 

Though  there  is  no  harbor  there  at  the  present  day  one  cannot  say  that  of 

ancient  times  for  we  find  repeated  mention  of  the  Sicyonian  fleet  and  even 

when  Pausanias   uses  the  words  fc&  rovSiKuwv-i'i^t/  >^  ^  ,\  © /yu- «■  k,  i'  XiL^e'v* 

he  does  not  speai'  of  it  in  a  derogatory  manner  but  he  uses  the  word  A  i  (^  t^V 

27 
as  Gurtius   maintained,  as  a  proper  name. 


Sect.  2.  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Sicyon. 

As  a  result  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  city  passed, 
especially  during  the  struggle  between  Sparta  and  Thebes  when  Sicyon  suffered 
severely  by  its  subjection  to  the  foreign  rule  of  Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  its 
removal  to  a  new  site  by  Demetrius,  and  then  after  a  brief  renaissance  to  be 
stripped  of  its  art  treasures  by  the  cupidity  of  the  Roman,  Ecaurus,  in  58  E.C.j 
and  finally  after  its  destruction  by  an  earthquake  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era,  the  remains  of  Sicyon,  even  by  that  time,  represented  only  small  and  dis- 
connected portions  of  the  ancient  city.  Yet  when  pausanias  passed  through  it 
in  the  second  century  A.D.  he  found  it,  he  tells  us,  though  a  place  of  small 
population,  still  in  possession  of  notable  buildings  and  precious  works  of  art. 
^nd  in  OUT   survey  of  the  topography  and  monuments  of  the  city  and  surroundings 


24)  See  Chap.  V.  n.40.    25)  See  pp.  70  ff.    26)  II,  12,2.    27)  Felon. 
II,  p. 497. 


our  purpose  will  best  be  served  by  following  his  narrative  as  a  logical  and 

convenient  guide. 

28 
Pausanias  came  to  Sicyon  froni  Corinth.   On  entering  .Sicyonian 

territory  he  saw  an  earthen  mound  marking  the  tomb  of  Lycus,a  f.-'sssenian^  and 

proceeds  in  his  narrative  to  explain  the  architectural  arrangement  of  the 

sepulchral  tombs  of  native  Sicyonians.  His  description  of  these  is  confirmed 

29 
and  illustrated  by  graves  found  in  that  vicinity   and  by  the  evidence  of 

Sicyonian  coins,   on  some  of  which  tombs  are  figured.   On  these  coins  we  see 

a  basis  or  pedestal,  apparently  round;  on  it,  four  pillars  erected  supporting 

a  gable  or  pediment.  On  each  side  of  the  tomb  stands  a  stiff  figure  and  a  Cypre 

tree.   The  remark  of  Pausaniss  that  they  carved  on  the  stone  the  simple  name  of 

the  deceased  in  the  nominative  -without  an  added  genitive  of  the  father's  name, 

followed  by  Xalps  ,  though  by  no  means  a  phenom.enon  confined  to  Sicyon,  is 

31 
nevertheless  illustrated  by  two  fragmentary  epitaphs  found  by  Earle   on  the 

site  of  Sicyon. 

After  crossing  to  the  west  side  of  the  Asopus  and  noting  to  his  right 
the  Olympieum  and  the  grave  of  the  Athenian  comie  poet  Eupolis  on  the  left, 
our  guide  turns  and  proceeds  in  the  direction  of  the  city  past  the  tomb  of 
Xanodioe  and  graves  of  the  Sicyonians  who  fell  in  battles  waged  by  the  Achaean 
league.   Pausanias'  rem.arks  about  the  tomb  of  Xenodice,  a  woman  who  had  died 
in  child-birth,  that  it  differed  from  tom.bs  in  the  usual  Sicyonian  style  in 
that  it  was  specially  adapted  to  suit  the  painting  adorning  it,  are  of  consider- 
able interest  for  Sicyonian  art,   Fy  a  somewhat  extended  course  of  reasoning 
from,  the  form  of  the  beautifully  painted  grave  stelae  from.  Pagasae  in  ITiessaly, 


28)  II,  7,2  ff.    29)  Arvanitopoullos,  Praktika,  1908,  p. 150.    30)  Imhoof- 
Flumer  and  Gardner,  J.F.S.  VI,  1885,  p. 77  with  PI.  H,  I  and  II;  Frazer  Paus.  Ill, 
p. 46,  fig. 16.    31)  CI.  Rev.VI,  1892,  pp.134  f.    32)  Not  the  fam.ous  poet  of 
the  old  comedy,  cf,  Hitzig-Eliimner ,  I'aus.  I,  2,  p. 521. 


and  from  the  prpoess  of  painting  practised  by  the  Sicyonian  Pausias,  and  from 
the  identity  of  theme  of  Xenodice's  tomt  at  Sicyon  and  that  of  one  represented 
at  Pagasae,  Arvanitopoullos ,  who  has  most  fully  investigated  the  matter,  has 

concli)ded  that  a  number  of  the  Pagasaean  monuments  were  painted 'by  Sicyonian 

33 
artists  of  th e  Hellenistic  period. 

Approaching  from  the  northeastern  side  of  Sicyon,  and  designating  the 
gate  through  which  he  enters  the  city  as  being  at  a  spring  in  a  grotto,  called 
the  Dripping  Spring,   Pausanias  goes  directly  across  the  ledge  of  rocks  divid- 
ing the  lower  from  the  upper  level  and  ascends  to  the  second  or  later  acropolis. 

35 
From  here  on  his  description  follows  a  strict  topographical  sequence  — the 

new  acropolis — the  new  agora — the  old  acropolis — the  old  agora.  From  the  acro- 
polis of  his  day  on  the  higher  level  he  proceeds  to  the  north  observing  on  the 
rocky  slope  the  theater  and  Dionysium.   As  he  passes  from  the  Dionysium  along 
the  street  leading  to  the  agora  he  sees  on  the  right  a  temple  of  Artemis. 
Having  entered  the  nev;  agora  he  describes  as  standing  there  the  greatest  number 
of  buildings  and  statues.  From  the  agora  he  digresses  in  his  course  to  the 
gym.nasium  not  far  from  the  market-place,  then  to  temples  of   Asclapius  and 
Aphrodite  and  finally  to  the  gymnasium  of  Clinias.   Thence  he  proceeds  to  the 
old  acropolis  on  which  he  describes  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Sioyonians 
as  standing  .   From  the  old  acropolis  he  goes  down  into  the  plain  to  the  old 


33)  This  is  discussed  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  the  painters  of  Sicyon,  pp.  131 
ff.   34)  II,  7,4.   The  Dripping  Spring  has  never  been  identified  with  certainty. 
Bursian,  C-eog.  II,  p. 27  n.2  places  it  in  a  gorge  west  of  Vasijiko;  Frazer,  Paus. 
Ill,  p. 48^ both  because  of  the  natural  formations  and  the  fact  that  Pausanias 
came  from  Corinth, has  reasons  for  placing  it  near  the  northeast  side  of  Sicyon. 
Earle,  A. J. A.  V,  1889,  p. 287  thinks  it  was  the  present  spring,  Fikre  Prysis, 
north  of  Vasilikd' where  dripping  can  be  heard  through  the  Turkish  wall.   Yet  a 
spring  of  the  nature  Pausanias  saw  may  not  exist  there  today  due  to  the  falling 
in  of  the  roof  and  rocks  because  of  earthquakes  as  Curtius,  Pelop.  II,  p. 448 
thinks.    35)  Robert,  Pausanias  als  Schriftsteller ,  p. 118  chooses  Sicyon  as  a 
classical  example  of  Pausanias'  acropolis -type  of  topographical  description. 
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agora  with  its  ^)iree  ancient  temples  and  with  that  the  tour  of  the  city  is 
completed. 


56 

Sketch  o-^  the  site  of  Sjcyon. 

We  now  return  to  the  acropolis.  Here  Pausanias  notices  the  two 
temples  of  Fortune  of  the  Height  and  of  the  Dioscuri,  in  both  of  which  the 
images  were  of  wood.   On  Sicyonian  coins  of  Imperial  times   Tyche  Acraia 

is  represented  standing  and  holding  a  patera  and  cornucopia, but  of  the  temples 

39 
only  a  few  fragments  of  the  foundations  remain.   And  since  Pausanias  mentions 

but  tv;o  temples  here  and  so  few  foundations  appear  it  is  most  probable  that 

there  was  never  a  great  number  of  buildings  on  the  upper  acropolis. 

40 
Regarding  the  theater  at  Sicyon  Pausanias   merely  states  that  it 

stands  at  the  foot  of  the  acropolis  and  that  on  the  stage  is  the  statue  of  a 


36)  The  sketch  is  drawn  from  plans  given  by  the  following:  Curtius,  Pelop,  II; 
Leake,  Travels  in  the  J/'orea,  III  and  that  of  the  French  commission  in  Smith's 
Dictionary.   I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  orientation.   The  only  builc 
ing  whose  orientation  is  certain  is  the  theater,  cf.  Fossum,  A. J. A.  IX  1905, 
p. 272  and  PI.  VIII.    37)  II,  7,5.    38)  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.S.S.  VI^ 
1885,  p. 77  with  pi.  H,  III.    39)  So  Curtius,  Pelop,  II,  p. 491.    40)  II,  7,5. 
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man  with  a  shield  said  to  represent  Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias.   The  mere 

notices  that  it  was  filled  ty  a  concourse  of  people  on  the  morning  after  Aratus' 

^   41 
night  surprise  on  Sicyon  in  251  ^.C.  and  that  it  served  as  the  assembly-place 

4-2 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Achaean  League   in  168  B.C.  are  the  only  other  literary 

references  to  it  from  ancient  times.   Still  the  scanty  ancient  allusions  are 
compensated  for  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  case  of  the  theater  than  any  other 
building  in  Sicyon  for  of  all  the  ruined  structures  there  it  has  always  been 
the  most  oonspicious  and  has  been  often  described.   JfereoTer  its  excavation 
by  the  Americans  in  comparatively  recent  times  has  in  part  revealed  its  archi- 
tectural structure  and  made  it  possible  to  fix  approximately  the  date  of  the 

44 
building. 

Here  as  in  other  places  the  architect  adapted  the  natura].  configura- 
tion of  the  ground  to  suit  his  purpose  and  excavated  near  the  western  cliffs 
a  slight  hollow  in  the  rocky  declivity  separating  the  upper  from  the  lower 
tableland  and  faced  the  structure  to  the  northeast  thus  affording  the  specta- 
tor the  beautiful  viev?  of  the  waters  of  the  gulf  to  the  north  and  of  the  moun- 
tain peaks  beyond.   Its  total  breadth  was  about  400  feet.   The  seats  are  mostly 
cut  out  of  the  rock  but  only  a  few  of  the  lower  tiers  of  the  northern  half  have 
been  uncovered.   The  front  row  of  seats,  a  series  of  stone  benches  of  poros 
with  backs  and  arms,  are  decorated  with  scroll  work  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
arms  of  each  bench  and  show  by  their  superior  construction  that  they  were  honor 
seats  for  priests  or  other  officials  resembling  in  this  respect,  the  Dionysiac 


41)  Plut.  Arat.  8.    42)  Polyb.  ZXIX,  10,2.    43)  Especially  by  Leake,  Travels 
in  the  Morea,  III,  pp. 369-371;  Curtius,  op.oit.  II,  pp.489  ff,;  Bursian,  Geog. 
TI,  pp.27ff.    44)  Cf.  Mclv'urtry,  A. 'J. A.  V,  1889,  pp. 267-286  with  PI.  VI,  VII,  IX; 
Barle,  A. J. A.,  V,  1889,  pp. 286-292;  ibid.  A. J. A.  VII,  1891,  pp. 281-282;  ibid. 
A. J. A.  VIII,  1893,  pp. 388-396  with  PI.  XIII;  Bcownson  and  Young,  A. J. A.  VIII, 
1893,  pp. 397-409  with  PI.  XIII;  Fossum,  A. J. A.  IX,  1905,  pp. 263-276  with  PI. 
VIII.  IX. 
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theater  at  Athenjp.   The  total  numter  of  tiers  of  seats,  atout  sixty  in  all, 
was  divided  vertically,  at  least  in  the  excavated  section,  into  fifteen  wedges 
by  sixteen  stairways.   Horizontally  the  auditorium  was  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions by  two  diazoinata.   Access  to  the  lower  diazoma  was  through  two  vaulted 
passages  that  penetrate  the  sides  of  the  auditorium.   The  upper  section  was 
reached  by  going  around  the  ends.   The  original  length  of  the  southern  passage 
was  about  16  m. ,  the  width  2.55  m.  Since  they  stand  to  a  height  of  six  courses 
on  either  side,  exclusive  of  the  keystone  course,  and  are  built  of  rectangular 
blocks  laid  without  mortar  these  vaults  are  today  important  specimens  of  true 
Greek  arches. 

The  orchestra,  comprising  somewhat  more  than  half  the  circumference 

46 
of  a  not  entirely  perfect  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  was  24.04  m.,   had  a 

surface  consisting  simply  of  stamped  earth.   An  elaborate  drainage  system  was 
devised.   Running  around  the  orchestra  in  front  of  the  honor  seats  is  a  care- 
fully constructed  drain  about  1.25  m.  wide  and  1  m.  deep  bridged  by  a  slab  of 
stone  opposite  each  of  the  stairs  to  give  access  to  the  seats  as  in  the  Dion- 
ysiac  theater  at  Athens.  At  both  ends  of  this  water  canal  seems  to  have  stood 
an  altar  or  fountain  which  discharged  its  waste-water  into  a  shallow  drain 
crossing  the  orchestra  parallel  to  the  proscenium  wall  and  emptied  into  a  third 
drain  which  extended  right  across  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  at  right  angles 
to  the  stage  buildings  under  which  it  passes  and  debouches  somewhere  to  the  right, 
probably  into  one  of  the  old  subterranean  waterways  of  the  plateau.  From  the 
square  basin  in  the  middle  of  the  orchestra  where  the  drains  intersect  extending 
back  to  a  point  under  the  stage  buildings,  is  an  underground  passage  ter-ninat- 
ing  in  a  staircase  of  which  some  steps  are  preserved.   This  passage  has  usually 


45)  Fossum,  I.e.  p. 264.    46)  Possum,  I.e.  p. 265.  See  plate  VIII  for  the  plan. 
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been  thought  to  .have  teen  used  to  allow  actors  tO'  pass  unseen  from  the  stags 
to  the  middle  of  the  orchestra  in  the  manner  of  the  Charon  stairs  at  Eretria 
and  ^'"^gnesia  on  the  Veander. 

Fossnm''g  excavation  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  existing  stage  buildings 
and  the  abutting  foundabions  on  the  east  and  v/est  sides  of  the  stage  revealed 
remains  of  both  the  parascenia^the  double  gateway  af  the  west  ramp  and  paro'dos- 
and  made  possible  the  approximate  dating  of  the  earliest  structure.   Stone 

ramps  cut  from  the  native  rock  leading  up  to  a  height  of  3.25  m.   to  the  pro- 

48 
scenium  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  height  of  the  proscenium   was  eleven 

Roman  feet,  conforming  to  the  mean  of  the  rule  of  Vitruvius  (V,  7,2)  that  the 
podium  is  not  to  be  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twelve  feet  high.   Pack  of  these 
another  pair  of  ramps  led  into  the  second  story  of  the  scene-building.  Most 
important  was  the  finding  of  stone  supports  for  the  older  proscenium  which 
necessitates  the  discarding  of  the  old  theory  of  a  wooden  proscenium,  while 
the  finding  of  the  older  remains  of  half-columns  is  evidence  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  first  proscenium  until  the  time  of  Roman  reconstruction. 

Regarding  the  date  of  the  theater  there  is  difficulty  in  forming  an 
opinion.   The  literary  allusions  to  it  refer  to  events  in  251  B.C.  and  168  B.C. 

while  its  mention  by  Pausanias  may  be  referred  to  about  the  middle  of  the 

49 
second  century  of  our  era.   Fossum   has  proved  as  a  terminus  a4   quem  the  year 

303  P.C.  "/hen  Sicyon  was  moTOd  to  the  plateau  of  the  former  acropolis  and  re- 
built on  a  regular  plan  with  streets  crossing  at  right  angles.   Since  it 
stands  neither  parallel  with  the  streets  nor  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 


47)  So  DiVpfeld  and  Peisch,  Das  Griechische  Theater,  p. 120.   But  Fossum^in  a 
book  soon  to  appear , believes  that  the  passage  had  to  do  only  with  the  drainage. 

48)  Cf.  Fossum,  I.e.  pi.  IX  for  a  reconstruction.    49)  I.e.  pp.271  f.   This 
has  evidently  escaped  the  notice  of  Neugebauer,  Studien  uber  Skapas,  p. 75. 
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to  them  the  conclusion  is  that  the  theater  stood  there  before  303  F.G.   This 
date  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  its  architectural  features  with  the  thea- 
ter at  Epidauros.  From  similarities  of  construction  it  is  evident  that  the 
architect  of  the  one  was  familiar  with  the  other,  but  the  antiauated  forms  of 
the  water  canal  and  other  features  show  that  the  theater  at  Sicyon  was  the  ear- 
lier one  , thus  bringing  it  well  into  the  fourth  century.   Its  Roman  rebuilding 
probably  dates  from  the  period  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth  when  a  part  of 
Corinthia  was  given  to  Sicyon  and  the  city  gained  in  political  significance. 
The  next  point  of  interest  in  this  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  the 
stadium  '.vhioh  Pausanias  does  not  mention.   In  the  rocky  slope  west  of  the  thea- 
ter a  natural  recess  was  partly  excavated  for  its  upper  or  semicircular  end. 
;i-It  has  not  been  excavated  ao-  I  quote  below  the  observation  of  Leake:   "The 
stadium  resembles  that  of  Fess^ne,  in  having  had  seats  which  were  not  continued 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  sides.   About  eighty  feet  of  the  rectilinear 
extremity  had  no  seats,  and  this  part,  instead  of  being  excavated  out  of  the 
hill  like  the  rest,  is  formed  of  factitious  ground,  supported  at  the  end  by  a 
wall  of  polygonal  masonry,  v/hich  still  exists.   The  total  length,  including 
the  seats  at  the  circular  end,  is  about  680  feet,  which,  deducting  the  radius 
of  the  semicircle,  seems  hardly  to  leave  a  length  of  600  Greek  feet  for  the 
line  between  the  two  metae.   It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  an  excavation 
would  correct  this  idea;  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  was  any 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  line  of  the   dromos    ^  qj.  course,  in  the  sev- 
eral stadia  of  Greece,  however  dissimilar  the  stadia  may  have  othenvise  been  in 
magnitude,  or  in  their  capacity  for  containing  spectators.  If  the  length  of  the 
course  had  sver  varied,  it  must,  I  think,  have  been  alluded  to  in  some  of  the 
ancient  authors."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  in  view  of  the  Pythian  games 


50)  op.cit.  Ill,  p. 370. 
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51 
founded  ty  Cleisthenes  at   Sicyon,   whether  the  agonistic  oelelrrations   connected  with 

tiiABi  took  place  at   this   stadium. 

52 

Designating  the  locality  as  being  beyond  the  theater  Pausanias   notes 

a  temple  of  Dionysus  with  an  image  of  the  god  in  gold  and  ivory  and  beside  it 

female  Facchantes  in  white  marble.   The  nearness  of  this  temple  to  the  theater 

shows  that  here  as  in  so  many  Greek  cities  the  theater  belonged  to  the  sacred 

precinct  of  Dionysus.  If  the  temple  that  Pausanias  saw  was  the  temple  of  the 

god  to  whom  Cleisthenes  gave  the  tragic  choruses  taken  from  Adrastus^  he  was 

54 
viewing  here  a  very  ancient  landmark.   The  temple  has  not  been  found  but  l.eake 

saw  the  basis  of  a  column,  together  with  that  of  one  of  the  antae,  of  a  small 

temple.  He  thought  that  this  may  have  been  part  of  the  temple  of  Dionysus. 

Sicyonian  coins  of  Imperial  times  represent  Dionysus  standing,  holding  a  goblet 

55 

and  a  thyrsus,  77ith  a  panther  at  his  feet.   On  the  coins  of  Julia  Domna  in 

Sicyon  there  occurs  a  frenzied  Facchante  which  Imhoof-Elumer  and  Gardner 

have  pointed  out  as  reproducing  one  of  the  marble  Bacchantes  seen  by  Pausanias 

.,  57 

beside  the  image  of  Dionysus.  Furtwangler   was  the  first  to  recognize  that 

the  Bacchante  copied  on  Sicyonian  coins  agreed  so  well  with  the  epigrams  de- 
scribing the  Maenad  of  Scopas  that  he  suggested  that  that  famous  work,  not 
assigned  by  tradition  to  any  special  place,  may  have  belonged  to  Sicyon.   In 
this  view  he  is  supported  by  Six   who  further  contends  from  a  study  of  the 
Dresden  torso  and  a  !&enad  relief  in  Copenhagen  that  Scopas  made  more  than  one 
Maenad  in  Sicyon  but  that  the  superiority  of  the  one  destined  it  to  win  fame 
by  being  copied  on  its  coins. 

Excavations  on  the  lower  plateau  at  various  points,  not  easily  deter- 
mined from  reports,  have  uncovered  the  remains  of  some  ancient  buildings.  At 


51)  See  chap.  IV.    52)  II,  7,5.    53)  Herod. V,  67.    54)  op.cit.,  pp. 369, 371. 

55)  Imhoof-Blumer  and  G-rdner,  J.H.S.  171,  1885,  p. 77  with  PI.  H  IV  and  V. 

56)  J.H.S.  VE,  1885,  p. 78  with  PI.  H  VI,  VII.    57)  Masterpieces,  pp. 396-397. 
58)  Jahrbuch,  XXXIII,  1918,  pp.42  ff. 
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59 
one  of  these  points  American  operations   in  1886  cleared  a  floor,  paved  with 

slabs  of  black  and  white  marble,  of  what  must  have  been  a  building  of  elaborate 
construction.  Fore  recently  at  a  point  north  of  the  theater  Philadelpheus  has 
cleared  a  stoa  dating  from  Macedonian  times  and  on  the  slope  of  the  acropolis, 
evidently  east  of  the  theater  a  rock  sanctuary  and  beside  it  a  spring  and  cis- 
tern whence  water  was  led  in  pipes  to  the  city  and  especially  to  the  agora. 

Following  the  itinerary  of  Pausanias   we  proceed  down  on  the  lower 
plateau  where,  east  and  northeast  of  the  theater,  amidst  the  numerous  founda- 
tions of  buildings  one  can  still  see  the  outline  of  streets  intersecting  each- 
other  at  right  angles.  It  was  probably  on  the  principal  one  of  these  which 
apparently  ran  from  southwest  to  northeast  that  Pausanias  travelled  past  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Limneia  to  the  a^ora.   Of  the  temple  of  Artemis  the  roof 
had  fallen  already  before  his  visit  and  the  image  was  gone,  no  one  knew  where. 
Now  arrived  at  the  market-place  Pausanias  comes  to  a  sanctuary  of  Peitho,  also 
without  an  image.   The  temple  of  Apollo  near  it  vras  originally  founded  by  Proe- 
tus  but  this,  with  its  dedications — Meleager's  spear  and  the  flutes  of  Tfersyas — 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.   The  new  temple  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  had  been  erected,  as  well  as  the  statue^by  Pythocles  who  is  probably 
the  sculptor  mentioned  by  Pliny   in  the  list  of  artists  who  revived  the  art 
of  sculpture  after  01.  156.   Fut  whether  the  Imperial  boins  from  Sicyon  repre- 
senting Apollo  in  oitharoedic  dress  and  holding  the  lyre  reproduce  the  statue 
of  Pythocles  cannot  be  proved.   Apollo  appears  to  have  been  an  important  deity 
in  Sicyon;  the  hill  of  the  archer  Apollo  is  connected  with  the  legend  of  the 
slaying  of  the  Python  there  and  on  the  festival  of  his  purification  a  procession 


59)  rcJ.'urtry,  A.j.a.  V,  18^9,  p. 281.    60)  Ar.,.:-;ph.,  1919,  p. 99.  cf.  F.C.H.  44, 

1920,  p. 383  f.  and  J.H.S.  41,  1921,  p. 271.  61)  II,  7,6.    62)  Bursian,  op.cit. 

II,  pp. 28-29.    63)  N.H.  XXXIV,  51.    64)  Imhoof-Flumer  and  Gardner,  J.H.S.  VI, 
1885',  p. 78. 
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55 
of  boys  and  gir^^  went  to  the  Sythas  to  offer  supplication.   In  Pausanias' 

day  the  festival  was  still  observed  and  it  is  hard  not  to  believe  that  we  have 

Sn  the  coins  peculiar  to  Sicyon  for  a  period  of  ijfOO   years  the  reproduction  of 

a  Sicyonian  work  of  art  representing  one  of  these  suppliant  youths.   Pindar 

alludes  to  Apollo,  and  to  the  hill  of  Sicyon  by  the  Asopus  in  his  ode  in  honor 

of  a  victory  at  Sicyon  in  the  chariot  race  by  Chrorcius  of  Aetna  in  the  lines: 

'Put  we  shall  arouse  the  sounding  lyre  and  the  flute  to  tell  of  the  very  prime 

of  equestrian  contests  which  Adrastus  founded  in  honor  of  Phoebus  by  the  stream 

of  the  Asopus.'   In  the  time  of  Folybius  there  stood  near  the  temple  of  Apollo 

a  colossal  statue  of  King  Attalus  I,  ten  cubits  high,  which  the  people  set  up 

out  of  gratitude,  because  he  had  ransomed  for  them  the  sacred  land  of  Apollo 

at  a  great  price.  In  198  B.C.  for  other  benefits  they  voted  him  a  golden  sta- 

68  ^ 
tue  and  an  annual  sacrifice.    Since  the  statue  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias 

it  is  likely  that  it  had  disappeared  by  his  time. 

Near  the  temple  of  Feitho  v;as  a  precinct  consecrated  to  the  ^oman 

69      70 
Emperors:  it  was  once  the  house  of  the  third-century  tyrant,  Cleon.   Leake 

sought  to  identify  the  ruins  of  the  large  brick  building  of  Roman  date  with 

this  precinct,  conjecturing  that  it  was  the  palace  of  the  Soman  governor  in 

the  interval  between  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Wumnius  and  its  restoration 

by  J.  Caesar,  for  during  this  period  a  great  part  of  the  Corinthian  territory 

was  attached  to  Sicyon  as  the  capital.   But  the  small  arched  doorways,  large 

quadrangular  windows,  and  the  very  small  chambers  within,  some  of  which  have 

1  71 

semicircular  ends^]ead5  Frazer   to  think  it  Father  contalTned  public  baths. 

72 
Fefbre  the  precinct  sacred  to  the  Roman  Emperors  Pausanias   sees  the 

shrine  of  the  hero  Aratus,  'a  man  who  achieved  greater  things  than  any  Greek  of 


65)  See  Apollo  in  the  chapter  on  Cults.  66)  Cf.  Imhoof-Plumer  and  Gardner,  I.e. 
67)  Nem.  IX,  18.  68)  Polyb.  XVIII,  16.  69)  Paus.  II,  8,1.  On  Cleon  see  Chap. 
VI,  p.  79.  70)  Travels  in  the  Forea  III,  p. 369-371.  71)  Paus.  Ill,  p. 45  and 
V,  p. 547.    72)  II,  8,1. 
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73 
his  time.   'A'e  know  from  Plutarch   that  the  ancient  law  at  Sicyon  forbade 

turial  within  the  city  walls  hut  the  Sicyonians ,  moved  ty  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion for  their  greatest  statesman^obtained  the  permission  of  Delphi  and  interred 
him  in  the  market-place  where  he  was  honored  twice  annually  as  the  founder  and 
savior  of  their  city.   Near  it  stood  an  altar  to  Isthmian  Poseidon,  and  images 

of  Zeus  Feiliohios  and  Paternal  Artem.is,  the  former  resembling  a  pyramid,  the 

74 
latter  a  column.   'llie  y  evidently  date  from  the   tim.e  when  this  was  the  acro- 
polis of  the  old,  before  Demetrius  m.ade  it  the  site  of  the  new.,  city. 

In  this  part  of  the  agora  was  also  the  Puleuterium  and  the  stoa  of 

Ledf 

from  the  spoils  of  the  Sacred  War  in  behalf  of  Delphi,   but  of  the  Puleuterium 

77 

enough  has  been  recently  uncovered  to  reconstruct  a  ground  plan.   From  the 

broken  bases  of  sixteen  interior  colum.ns  on  which  the  roof  rested  we  know  it 
was  a  hypostyle  hall  of  rectangular  form,  and  25  m.  in  length  on  each  side. 
Inside  was  a  series  of  seats  of  poros  on  a  slightly  inclined  floor  with  a  semi- 
circular seat  for  the  presiding  officer.   Though  it  was  much  smaller  in  size, 
it  appears  to  have  been  similar  in  shape  to  the  elaborately  built  Thersilium  at 
Megalopolis  and  the  celebrated  Telesterion  at  EleuaiS'.-aa  we  can  visualize,  to 

some  extent  at  least,  the  meeting-place  of  the  Sicyonian  Senate. 

78 
In  a  section  which  Pausanias   designates  as  being  the  open  part  of 

the  market-place  stood  a  number  of  statues  and  a  temple.   Of  the  bronze  Zeus 
standing  here,  a  work  of  the  native  Sicyonian  Lysippus,  Pausanias  gives  no  de- 
scription but  an  imitation  of  the  statue  may  be  seen  on  a  Sicyonian  coin  of  the 


73)  Aratus,  53.  cf.  Polyb.  VIII,  14  and  Aratus  in  the  chapter  on  Cults. 

74)  Paus.  II,  9,6.  75)  Paus.  II,  9,6.  76)  ibid.  X,  37,6.  cf.  Chap.  IV, 
P.-S2,  77)  Philadelpheus,  Ar;;  Ephem.  191?,  p.P9.  cf.  F.C.H.  44,  1920, 
pp. 383  f.;  J.H.S.  41,  192],  p. 271.    78)  II,  9,6  f.  ''-''•' 
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79 
time  of  Caracal le   -which  represents  the  pod  undraped,  standing  and  holding 

in  his  left  hand  a  scepter  and  in  his  right  a  thunderbolt.   Among  extant  statues 

80 
a  small  bronze  in  the  British  Il''useum   -yrill  serve  best  to  show  how  the  2.eus  in 

the  market-place  of  Sicyon  appeared.   Regarding  the  rest  of  the  objects  de- 
scribed: a  gilded  Artemis,  a  sanctuary  of  Wolfish  Apollo,  bronze  images  of  the 

81 
daughters  of  Proetus,  an  image  of  Hermes  of  the  Market,   and  a  bronze  Heracles 

by  LysipDUS,we  know  nothing  further  than  that,  as  Pausanias  says,  they  stood  in 
the  same  part  of  the  market-place. 

Besides  these  buildings  and  statues  was  another  edifice  on  the  market- 
place, the  Stoa  Poecile.   This  was  a  painted  Colonnade  built  for  the  Sicyonians 
by  lamia,  the  mistress  of  Dsmetrius  and  therefore  probably  built  at  the  time 
when  Demetrius  moved  the  site  of  the  city.   In  its  time  it  must  have  been  an 

important  building  as  a  gallery  of  paintings  by  Sicyonian  artists  for  it  was 

82 
the  subject  of  a  separate  work  by  the  antiquarian  Polemo.   Its  apparent  loss 

of  importance  by  Pausanias' time  is  due,  I  suspect,  to  the  fact  that  by  that 

time  it  had  yielded  what  treasures  of  art  it  had  to  the  Romans  who  probably  carri 

them  off  to  Rome. 

Pausanias  has  now  completed  the  tour  of  the  market-place  and  proceeds 
to  a  gymnasium  nearby  in  which  is  a  stone  image  of  Heracles.   Since  the  topo- 
graphical allusion  'near  the  agora'  is  vague  and  since  no  ruins  of  the  building 
have  been  identified,  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  guess  of  Curtius   who 
thought  it  was  near  the  stadium  and  connected  with  it.   "e  have  more  tangible 
evidence,  however,  ir  the  case  of  the  statue.   In  the  museums  of  Europe  are 
numerous  reclicas  of  heads  of  a  youthful  Heracles  which,  in  spite  of  many  varia- 


79)  Imhoof-Plumer  and  Gardner,  J.H.S.  VI,  1885,  p. 78  with  Pl.H  X.   80)  No. 275; 
Catal.  PI. VII.  cf.  Johnson,  Lysippus,  pp.81  ff.    81)  The  only  representation  of 
Hermes  from.  Sicyon  is  a  Hermes  Criophorus  on  a  coin.  cf.  Svaroros,  Jour,  inter, 
a' Arch.  Kumis.  16,  1914,  pp. 71-72.    82)  Athen.  VI,  p. 253b;  XIII,  p. 577c  cf. 
Curtius,  op.cit.  II,  p. 493.    83)  Pliny,  N.H.  XXXV,  127.   84)  op.cit.  II,  p. 494. 
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tions,  po  back  to  a  cominon  original.   A  copper  coin  of  Sicyon  now  in  the  Pritieh 
Fuseuiti   and  dating-  from  the  time  of  G   eta  represents  Heracles,  standing,  holding 
apples  and  a  clut  in  his  hands,  and  with  the  lion's  skin  over  his  left  arm. 
Graf   has  contended  that  the  coin  represents  an  imitation  of  the  Heracles  of 

Scopas  and  that  we  furthermore  have  in  a  marble  bust  of  the  youthful  Heracles 

87 
in  the  British  l.'useum   a  Graeoo-Roman  copy  of  the  statue  by  Scopas  which  stood 

in  Sicyon,  a  contsntion  in  which  he  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  other  scholars. 

Heracles  appears  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  in  Sicyon.   Aside  from  the 

stone  statue  in  the  grmnasium  mentioned  above  and  his  bronze  statue  by  Lysippus 

in  the  agora, his  was  one  of  the  statues  made  by  the  Cretan  sculptors  Dipoenus 

89 
and  Scyllis  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Gleisthenes.   We  are  yet  to  meet  with  two 

other  statues  to  him,  one  of  which  was  in  his  sanctuary.   This  sanctuary  stood 

within  an  enclosure  in  a  place  not  specifically  designated  by  Pausanias  but  he 

tells  us  that  the  whole  enclosure  was  called  Paedize,  that  in  its  center  stood 

the  sanctuary  of  the  hero  and  within  the  sanctuary  a  wooden  image  made  by  Laphaes 

90 
a  Phliasian. 

From  the  gymnasium  in  the  market-place  a  street  led  to  an  enclosure 

91 
sacred  to  Asclepius."   Here  was  a  temple  of  the  god  having  on  one  side  of  the 

pronaos  a  sitting  image  of  Pan  and  on  the  other  side  a  st^^nding  image  of  Artemis. 

Enshrined  within  the  cella  was  the  beai^less  statue  of  the  god  done  by  Calamis, 


85)  Imhoof-Eluraner  and  Gardner,  J.H.S.  VI,  1885,  p. 79  with  PI.  H  XI.    86)  Rom. 
Fitt.  IV,  1889,  pp.189  ff.    87)  Anc.  Garbles,  11,  46;  Guide  to  Graeoo-Roman 
Sculptures  I,  1879,  p. 199, 105;  Marbles  and  Bronzes,  PI. 21;  Collignon-Faumgarten, 
Gesch.  d.  gr.  Plastik,  II,  p. 255,  fig. 120;  Overbeck  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Plastik,  II, 
p. 25  fig.  142a.    88)  Collignon-Faumgarten,  op.oit.  II,  p. 255;  Reinach,  Gaz.  des 
beaux  arts.  III,  1890,  pp.338  ff.   In  his  ^sterpieoes,  p. 301  Furtwangler  identi- 
fies a  statue  in  the  Louvre  (Salle  des  Caryatides  No. 1524  pub.  by  Graf,  I.e. 
p. 193)  as  copied  from  the  coin  of  Sicyon  which  represents  the  Heracles  of  Scopas. 
89)  Pliny,  N.H.,  EXXVI ,  10.    90)  Paus.  II,  10,1.  I  follow  Robert,  Paus.  als 
Schriftsteller,  p. 119  n.l  in  thinking  that  this  enclosure  did  not  contain  the  gym- 
nasium mentioned  above.    91)  Paus.  II,  10,2. 
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in  gold  and  ivory,  holding  in  one  hand  a  scepter  and  in  the  other  the  fruit  of 

a  pine-tree.   Since  on  extant  ironunients  Asclepius  is  generally  represented  as 

"bearded,  seldom  as  young,  we  can  conclude  from  Pausanias'  special  remark  that 

here  as  at  Phlius  and  Gortys  in  Arcadia  the  god  was  conceived  of  as  a  youthful 

P2 
divinity.   Within  this  precinct  sacred  to  Asclepius  there  stood  on  the  left  as 

one  entered,  a  building  with  two  cham'bers ;  in  the  outer  was  an  image  of  Sleep 

of  which  nothing  but  the  head  remained;  the  inner  chamber  was  sacred  to  Carnean 

Apollo,  whose  priests  only  had  the  privilege  of  entering  it.   In  the  colonnade 

were  statues  of  Dream  and  of  Sleep,  the  latter  surnamed  Fountiful,  lulling  a 

93 
lion  to  slumber.   Unhappily  Pausanias  does  not  tell  us  the  names  of  the 

sculptors  nor  the  characteristics  of  this  group  connected  ivith  the  worship  of 

II      I  94 

Asclepius.   Furtwangler  s  conjecture   that  Scopas  was  the  author  of  the  Hypnos 

in  the  outer  chamber  is  dependent  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  extant  statues  of 

05  96 

Hypnoa  in  Madrid"   and  the  British  H^seum   are  rightly  attributed  to  Scopas, 

and  has  in  its  favor  the  fact  that  Sicyon  was  one  of  the  few  places  where  Hypnos 

was  worshipped  and  the  fact  that  we  have  already  associated  Scopas  with  the  making 

of  the  Bacchante  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus  and  the  Heracles  in  the  gymnasium. 

Near  the  Asclepieum  was  a  precinct  sacred  to  Aphrodite  with  a  statue 

97 
of  Antiope  within.   Fut  the  main  object  of  interest  was  the  sanctuary  of 

Aphrodite  with  her  cult  statue.  Only  two  females  were  permitted  to  enter  the 

sanctuary,  every  one  else,  without  distinction,  might  only  view  the  goddess  from 

the  entrance  and  pray  to  her  from  there.  Her  seated  statue,  wrought  in  gold 

and  ivory,  representing  the  goddess  as  carrying  a  'polos'  or  firmament  on  her 

head,  and  in  one  hand  a  poppy  and  in  the  other  an  apple  was  the  work  of  the 


92)  Wroth,  J.H.S.  IV,  1883,  p. 49.    93)  Pausanias  may  here  be  referring  to  the 
type  of  Hypnos  sleeping  on  a  lion  which  is  known  by  later  copies,  cf.  Furtwangler, 
Fasterpieces,  p. 396,  n.5.    94)  Fasterpieces ,  p. 396.    95)  Cf.  Poscher,  Lex. 
I,  2,  p. 2847.    96)  I.feirbles  and  Bronzes,  p. 7,  fig. 4  and  PI. 40.   97)paus.  11,10,4. 
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98 
native  Sioyonian^Canachus.  Farnell   regards  this  as  the  most  striking  repre- 
sentation that  we  have  in  the  archaic  period  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  the  divinity 
of  vegetation,  of  fruits  and  flowers  so  well  sufgested  in  the  symbols  which 
Canachus  attached  to  his  temple-image. 

On  the  right  of  the  street  as  one  left  the  Aphrodisium  stood  a  sanoto- 

99 
ary  of  Pheraean  Artemis.   Her  wooden  image,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Phe- 

rae  in  Thessaly  is  probably  the  figure  imitated  on  Sicyonian  coins  of  the  reigns 
of  Geta  and  Caracalla  which  represent  a  goddess  in  long  mantle  with  torches  in 
her  raised  hands.   Ascending  to  a  somewhat  more  elevated  place  one  found  the 
gymnasium  of  Clinias  which  was  still  used  in  Pausanias'  time  for  the  training 
of  boys  and  contained  herm-like  statues  of  Artemis  and  Heracles.    It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  gymnasium  was  entirely  different  from  the  one  previously  mention- 
ed for  the  description  of  Pausanias  shows  that  he  proceeds  uninterruptedly  from 

102 
the  acropolis  on  the  south  and  northward  toward  the  sea.    Leaving  the  gymna- 
sium he  turns  into  a  street  leading  to  the  Sacred  gate-*-^^  on  the  north,  ^nd  de- 
scribes a  group  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  city.  He  is  now  no  doubt  on 

104 
the  original  acropolis  since  he  elsewhere  states    that  the  ancient  acropolis  oc- 
cupied the  site  where  the  temple  of  Athena  was  in  his  day.   The  group  here    in- 
cluded an  altar  remaining  Of  the  large  end  splendid  temple  of  Athena  whic"*  had  been 


98)  Cults  of  the  Gr.  States,  II,  p. 679.  cf.  Chap.  X,  p|.ifcO:ff     .  FurtwSngler 
sees  in  it  traces  of  a  work  of  art  from  Tycenaean  times,  cf.  Antike  Gemmen,  II, 
pp. 9-10.  PI.  II,  20;  ^l-^Mi&"^ipi«z ,  Hist,  de  la  sculp.,  I,  fig.  23; 
Evans,  J.H.S.,  XXI,  1901,  p. 108,  fig.  4  and  cf.  p. 175.    99)  Paus.  II,  10,7. 

100)  Imhoof-Flum^er  and  Gardner,  J.H.S.  VI,  1885,  p. 80  with  PI.  H.  XB^JEH.EX 

101)  Paus.  II,  10,7.    102)  Curtius,  op.cit.  II,  p. 495,  Pursian,  op.cit.  II,  p. 30; 
Leake,  op.cit.  Ill,  pp. 361-363  identify  two  gymnasia;  Kalkmann,  Pausanias  der 
Perieget,  p. 68  maintains  they  were  the  same.    103)  On  the  north  according  to 
most  topographers,  cf.  Curtius,  op.cit,,  II,  pp. 495-6;  Leake,  op.cit..  Til, 

p. 372.  Clark,  Pelop.,  p. 343  places  it  on  the  southern  side.    104)  II,  5,  6. 
105)  Paus.  II,  11,  1. 
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burned;  in  frortpf  it  a  barrovv  sacred  to  Epopeus,  and  near  it  statues  of  the 
Averting:  Gods.  Neighboring  the  latter  was  a  sanctuary  to  Artemis  and  Apollo, 
another  to  Hera  erected  by  Adrastus,in  neither  of  which  were  statues  left  on 
Pausanias'  visit.   Pehind  the  temple  of  Hera  were  altars  sacred  to  Pan  and  the 
Sun. 

On  the  street  descending  from  the  old  acropolis  to  the  agora  of  the 
old  city  in  the  plain  stood  a  temple  of  Demeter  named  Epopis    from  the  position 
it  occupied  high  over  the  plain  b'^low.   Close  to  the  Heroum  founded  by  Adrastus 
on  the  old  acropolis  were  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Carnean  Apollo  and  Hera  Pro- 
dromia,  the  latter  of  which  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Phalces,  the  son 
of  Temenus.  On  the  site  of  the  old  city  in  the  plain  Pausanias  records  nothing 
and  the  ruins  there  today  do  not  appear  to  be  very  extensive.   At  some  point  be- 
tween the  town  and  harbor,  a  place  which  I  have  previously  discussed,  stood  a 
ruined  temple  of  Hera  without  a  statue  and  on  the  road  from  the  harbor  to 

Aristonautae  on  the  west  before  crossing  the  Helisson,  one  could  see  above  and 

107 
to  the  left  of  the  road  a  sanctuary  of  Poseidon. 

The  district  of  Sicyonia  was  comparatively  sm.all,  consisting  mainly 

of  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  which  in  its  upper  course  is  confined  between  moun- 

108 
tains  but  near  the  sea  it  opens  up  into  a  wide  plain,  called  Asopia.    Modern 


boundaries  confined  the  territory  on  three  sides,  the  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the 
north,  the  Nemea  river  on  the  east,  and  the  SythaS  on  the  west.  On  the 
south  it  was  bounded  by  the  territories  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae.   Among  the  stream.s 


106)  Paus.  II,  11,2.  of.  Chap.  X  s.v.  Demeter.    107)  Paus.  II,  12,2.    108)  of. 
p.  1  and  n.3  and  p.  27.    109)  Eeloch,  Klio,  "VI,  1906,  p. 57;  Cavaignac,  Klio, 
XII,  1912,  p. 274.    110)  Strabo,  VIII,  382;  Livy,  XXXIII,  15.  Contrary  to  expects 
tion  Pausanias  does  not  mention  it  where  we  expect  it  in  II,  5,5;  5,6  or  7,2. 
Ill)  Paus.  II,  12,2;  VII,  27,2.  cf.  II,  7,7and  8.  Ptolemy,  Geog.  Ill,  14,28  calls 
it  Sys. 
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in  this  district  besides  the  already  mentioned  Nernea,  Asopus  and  Sythas  or 
modern  Trikkala,    were  the  Helisson  ,  '  immediately  west  of  Sicyon,  and  the 
unidentified  streams,  the  Cephissus  '   and  Selleis.    The  chief  dependency  of 

116  .Ht 

Sicyon  was  Titane    Avhich  lay  sixty  stadia  to  the  south'^bn  the  left  bank  of 
the  Asopus  and  whose  main  claim  to  imrortance  was  an  ancient  and  much  frequented 

sanctuary  of  Asclepius.    Ephyra    on  the  Selleis,  and  Plataea,    the  home 

120 
of  the  poet  f/iriasalGes    were  two  demes  on  sites  yet  unidentified  .  Probably 

121 
toward  the  west  between  Aegira  and  Pellene  lay  the  town  Donussa    which  once 

belonged  to  the  Sicyonians  but  was  at  some  unknown  time  destroyed  by  them,   ^he 

town  was  certainly  outside  historical  Sioyonian  territory.  On  the  eastern  and 

122 

southern  frontiers  were  mountain  fortresses.  Kpieiceia,    the  scene  of  warfare 

between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  allies  in  394  and  392  P.C.,  is  conjectured 

to  have  stood  somewhere  in  the  valley  of  the  Nemea  between  Cleonae  and  Corinth. 

123 
Derai,    was  another  fortress  whose  location  is  not  definitely  known. 


112)  Curtius,  op.cit.  II,  pp. 492, 498;  Bursian,  op.cit.  II,  op. 314, 341.    113)  Paus. 
II,  12,2;  Stat.  Theb.  IV,  52.  of.  Curtius,  op.cit.  II,  pp. 483, 496;  Philippson,  Der 
Peliponnes,  p. 119.    114)  Polemo,  fr.81;  Str.  IX,  424;  Schol.  ftjrip.  Medea,  835. 
115)  Str.  VIII,  338.  cf.  Eust,  on  II.  p. 301, 2.  Curtius,  op.cit.  II,  p. 499  thinks 
that  a  stream  flowing  into  the  Helisson  near  Suli  was  the  Selleis  or  the  Helisson 
itself  was  another  name  for  the  Selleis.    116)  Paus.  II,  11,3;  12,3;  23,4;  VII, 
23,8.  cf.  JXjst.  on  II.  p. 332, 33.  Its  site,  a  few  minutes  north  of  Voivonda,  was 
identified  by  Soss,  ^eisen  und  Reiserouten  durch  Criechenland,  pp.50  ff.  Cf.  also 
Curtius,  op.cit.  II,  pp. 500-503;  Bursian,  op.cit.  II,  pp.30  ff.  It  was  not  above 
Liopesi  as  leake,  on.cit.  Ill,  p. 534  thinks.    117)  Paus.  II,  11,5;  27,1  and  VII, 
23,8.  of.  Odelberg,  Saora  Corinthia,  Sicyonia,  Phiiasia,  pp.93  ff.    113)  Str. 
VIII,  338.  cf.  Eust.  on  H.  p. 301, 2.  Ross,  op.cit.  p. 56  places  its  ruins  near  the 
present  Suii,  west  of  Sicyon.    119)  Str.  IX,  412.  Curtius,  op.cit.  II,  p. 505 
thinks  it  stood  opposite  Sicyon  on  the  Asopus.    120)  Cf.  Prosopographia  Nos .  206-?0' 
121)  Paus.  VII,  26,13.  cf.  II,  4,4;  V,  18,7.  It  is  usually  identified' with  what 
is  now  called  Mt.  Ivoryphe',  a  pointed  and  isolated  mountain,  2400  ft.  high,  rising 
abruptly  near  the  coast  between  Aegira  and  Pellene,  about  4  mi.  west  of  Xylokastro. 
cf.  Leake,  op.cit.  Ill,  pp. 220, 385;  Eursian,  op.cit.  II,  p. 343;  Curtius,  op.cit.  I, 
p. 485,  II,  p. 498;  Lolling  in  Hell.  Landeskunde  und  Topog.  pp. 162, 167;  Bolte  in 
Pauly-Wissowa  s.v.  Gonussa  No. 3.   Von  Euhn,  Ath .  Fitt.  Ill,  1878,  p. 61  conjectures 
it  may  have  been  on  Cape  Augo,  about  5  mi.  west  of  Mt.  Koryphe'.    122)  Xen.  Hell. 
IV,  2,14;  IV,  4,13.  Cf.  Lgake,  op.cit.  Ill,  p. 375  and  Curtius,  op.cit.  II,  p. 504. 
123)  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  1,22. 
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124 
Curtius    con.iectures  it  stood  on  the  eastern  part  of  Asopia  g:uarding  the  road 

to  Corinth.   That  Phoetia  was  a  Sicyonian  town  captured  ty   Kparninondas  we  are 
informed  Try  Pausanias,  "     and  Stephan  of  Pyzantium  (s.v.^oi^fa  )  mentions  it  as 
such.   The  same  geographer  mentions  a  Puphia  (s.v.  Bouqpfa  )  as  a  Sicyonian  vil- 
lage  on  the  authority  of  Ephorus.   Ross  ""  thinks  they  are  identical  and  identi- 
fies them  with  some  ruins  of  an  ancient  Greek  fortress  situated  on  a  height 

projecting  into  the  valley  of  the  Nemea  from  the  west,  exactly  opposite  the 

127 
mountain  Apeaas .   Thyamia,  it  is  evident  from  the  narrative  of  Xenophon,    lay 

towards  the  southern  frontier  between  Si cyon  and  Phlius  and  was  the  scene  of 

warfare  between  the  two  states  in  366/5  E.G. 

Regarding  the  population  of  Sicyon  in  ancient  times  it  is  impossible 

to  arrive  at  more  than  a  mere  estimate.   At  the  battle  of  Artemisium  they  had 

128  129 

twelve  triremes,    a  number  which  was  augmented  to  fifteen  at  Salamis. 

Their  military  contingent  at  Plataea  was  3000  hoplites    while  their  number  at 

I'?]  132 

locale  is  not  given.    At  Nemea  in  394  B.C.  they  had  1500  hoplites.    The 

statement  of  Diodorus    which  Peloch    has  emphasized  so  much^ namely  that 

Pericles  in  453  F.C.  with  only  a  thousand  Athenian  hoplites  routed  the  whole 

citizen  body  and  besieged  the  city, is  certainly  wrong  as  shown  both  by  the  words 

of  Thucydides    and  the  evidence  of  Diodorus  himself  in  recording  Pericles' 

unsuccessful  siege  of  Oeniadae  immediately  after.   Though  scholars  are  not  agreed 

as  to  the  reliability  of  figures  regarding  the  military  strength  of  the  Greek 

states  as  given  especially  by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  still  an  estimate  can  be 


124)  op.cit.  II,  p. 504.    125)  IX,  15,4.    126)  op.cit.  p. 40.  cf.  Bursian,  op.cit. 
II,  p,31  n.2.  Lea!-e,  Pelop.  P. 401  identifies  it  with  a  fortress  on  Mt.  Tricaranum 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  Hell.  VII,  2,1.   127)  Hell.  VII,  2,1  and  23;  Vii,  4,1  and  11. 
cf.  fioss,  op.cit.  p. 41;  Leake,  op.cit.  Ill,  pp. 375-376;  Curtius,  op.cit.  II,  p. 481. 
128)  Herod.  VIII,  1.   129)  Ibid.  VIII,  43.   130)  Ibid.  IX,  28,31;  Diod.  XI,  32,1. 
15l)HeT&d.  IX,  102,103,105.   132^  Xsn.  Hell.  IV,  2,14.   133)  XI,  88.   134)  Eevol- 
kerung  der  Griech.-Rom.  Welt,  p. 119.   135)  I,  111,2.  cf.  Fusolt,  Gr.  Gesch.  Ill,  Ij 
p. 335  n.l  and  Kromayer,  Klio,  III,  1903,  p. 203  n.4. 
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struck  on  the  basis  of  their  figures  as  Feloch    has  done  who  thinks  that 
Sicyon  had  a  military  force  of  from  1700  to  2000  hoplites,   I  am  disposed  to 

think,  however,  that  at  a  critical  time  lilje  the  Persian  War  that  number  was 

137  13f 

much  increased.    As  to  the  entire  population,  exclusive  of  slaves,  Cavaig-nac 

estimates,  on  the  basis  of  one  hoplite  to  eight  free  citizens,  that  in  the 

period  of  the  Persian  War,  the  entire  body  of  free  citizens  was  about  24,000 

,to  25,000  men. 


136)  Klio  YI,    1906,  pp.55  ff.    137)  cf.  Obst,  Der  Feldzug  des  Xerxes,  Klio, 
Peiheft  XII,  1913,  pp.65  ff.    138)  Klio  XII,  1912,  p.274'^ 
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CIL^PT^R  II. 

The  Natural  Products,  Industries  and  Gommeroe  of  Sicyon. 

The  lons:-continu9d  material  prosperity  of  Sicyon  was  derived  from 
the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  its  industrial  activity.   The  level  crescent- 
shaped  plain  from  Sicyon  to  Corinth, '-»—tJCT2'an- miles  in  length  and  two  or  three 
in  breadth,  lay,  for  approximately  half  its  length,  under  Sicyon 's  natural 
command  eastward  to  the  Neraea  river.   This  stretch  df  land,  a  whitish  marl 

formed  by  the  deposits  of  fine  detritus  brought  down  by  the  Achaean  streams  and 

2 

the  rivers  of  the  opposite  coast,   is  praised  in  the  highest  terms  by  the  ancient 

les 

4 
Sicyon  became   a  proverbial   expression  for  great  wealth.      Though   the   plain  pro- 
duces   in  abundance   in  modern  times   as  well      it  would  be  wrong   to   infer  from 
that   and  the   statements   of  the   authors   quoted  above   that   it   surpassed   in  pro 
duction  every  other   part  of  the   Peloponnesus.      It  was   rather   its   proximity  to 
the   great  maritime   city  of   Corinth  where   its   products  were  disposed  of  at 
profitable   prices   that   so  greatly  enhanced    its  value.      Great  quantities   of 
vegetables   and    fruits   doubtless   found   their  way   down  the   road   traversing   the 
plain  leading  directly   to  the  more  populous   city  on  the  east.      That   it  was   a 
favorable    place  for  gardening  we   are  not   left  to    judge  from  the   list   of  products 
alone   for   Plutarch      relates   that   it  was   in  a  market   garden  outside   the  wall 
that   Aratus'    scheme  for   the   night   surprise  on  his  native   city  was   nearly  foiled 


1)   Str.    VIII,   382;   Livy  >:XXII,    15.    cf.   Chap.    I,   n.3.  2)   Neuraann-Partsch,   Phys . 

Geog.   V.   Griechenland,    p. 353;   Leaf,   Homer   and  History,    p. 238;   Philippson,   op.cit., 
p. 118.  3)   Livy  XXVII,   31,1;   Cicero,    De   lege   agraria   I,    2,5.  4)  Athen.    V, 

p,219  a;  Rust,  on  II.  II,  572;  Arist.,  Birds  968  and  scholia;  Lucian,  Icaromen- 
ippus,  18;  ibid.,  Navigium,  20;  Suidas,  s.v.  t '^  t  *  \^ir''ir»v  KTtjV^.tiJ  K»fi've«u 
K*V  liKu.^>^o5  ;    Diogen.   v,   II,   60;   Macar.   Ill,    58; 

Zenobius   III,   57;   Libanius,   epist.    374.  5)   Cf.    Tlegen,    A. J. A.   XXIV,    1920, 

pp.10  ff.  6)   Arat.    5,   7  and   8. 
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7 
by  a  gardener  s  ,dogs  and  Diodorus  tells  us  that  even  the  higher  acropolis 

which  was  well  provided  with  an  abundance  of  water,  was  made  into  cultivable 
land  by  the  construction  of  market  gardens. 

i'he  three  foods  that  stood  out  above  the  rest  as  necessary  to  human 
existence  —  'the  ?%diterranean  triad'  o^  corn,  wine  and  oil  must  have  been 
produced  there  in  large  quantities.   "e  have  no  specific  mention  about  the  grow- 
^yt^^^'       ing  of  corn  there  but  we  know,  as  Zimmern  says,'   that  every  Greek  city  grew, 
or  tried  to  grow,  its  own  corn.   And  the  adjectives  describing  the  Sicyonian 
plain  like  e'^' 'J'  "f  "^    }^  ^'^  <^  o  ^  J.  t  ^t  ^S  ^^  g^d  e  ^  J  ^  ^  V  ^  ^       "^^ 

would  scarcely  have  been  applied  to  it  if  it  had  not  produced  this  staple  article 
of  diet.   Additional  evidence  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  after  repeated 
devastations  of  their  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  the  great- 
est need  of  the  citizens  was  filled  by  the  delivery  of  10,000  medimni  of  wheat   V-. 
to  them  by  Attalus  I.   Of  the  second  necessit:/,  namely  drink,  Pliny   says 

that  next  in  esteem  after  the  wines  of  Asia  ''inor  was  that  of  Sicyon.   And  from 

15  '6f-''^< 

Athenaeus   we  have  it  that  the  water  of  Sicyon,  like -a:t  ^Athens ,  was  hard  and 

that  it  was  not  good  unless  mixed  with  certain  brands  of  wine.   The  third  mem- 
ber of  the  triad  —  the  olive  and  olive  oil  --  they  produced  in  liberal  quantities 
as  we  learn  from  Pausanias,   the  Roman  poets,   and  the  travellers   who  have 

observed  olive  groves  there  in  modern  times.   Aside  from  serving  as  the  butter, 

19 
soap  and  gas  of  antiouity,  we  know  from  Dioscorides   that  the  Sicyonian  oil, 

when  properly  prepared,  was  used  for  certain  medicinal  purposes  and  as  a  cosmetic 

for  women. 


7)  XX,   102.  8)   Zimmern,    The  Greek   Commonwealth    ,    p. 49.  9)   op.cit.   p. 50. 

10)   Suidas,   s.v.  t'<-  T^  h*"'"^  '^f'T^*''*'-'' '^'t''"^"^  "'''•11)    Diogen.   V.,    II,    60;    Zenob.    111,57 
12)  Eust.   on   II.   II,    572.  13)   Polyb.   XVIII,    16.  14)  N.H.    VII,    74.  15)   I, 

p. 33   0.  16)  X,   32,9.    cf.   II,   6,3.  17)   Vergil,   Ceor.   II,   519;   Ovid,    Ibis,   317; 

ibid.   Epist.   ex  Ponto,    IV,    15,10;    Statius,    Theb.    IV,    50.  18)    Dbdv^ell,    Tour,    II, 

p. 292;   Leake,  op.cit.   Ill,   p. 227.  19)  Mat.  T-^ed.   I,   30,5     (ed.  Wellman). 


i>ie  other  chief  articles  of  food  of  which  we  have  specific  mention  are 
fish,  cucumbers  or  gourds,  almonds  and  pears.   Athenaeus   says  that  Sicyon  was 
famous  for  its  fish,  that  a  conger  from  there  was  of  such  size  as  to  be  a  load 
for  a  man,  and  that  in  his  epic  on  the  art  of  cookery,  Archestratus  had  given  di- 
rections how  best  to  prepare  it.   Another  natural  product  were-  (T  i  k  o  «J5       ^ 

generally  thought  to  be  cucumbery;  hence  the  name  Sicyon  from  the  abundance  of 

21  22 

these  vegetables  there,  as  Rustathius   explains.   Put  Athenaeus,   quoting  from  a 

book  on  vegetables  by  the  Atheniany  Euthydemus ,  equates  the  vrord   c  i  i<.  v  a  with 

KoAoKuvTTj       23  tj^g  latter  of  which  he  explains  was  a  gourd  that  came  from 
southern  India.  He  adds  the  significant  statement  that  the  Megalopolitans  call 
the  same  the  Sicyonian  gourd.   The  plant  cr  i  kJx   has  not  been  identified  definitely 
but  in  an  article  on  ancient  plant-names,  Tviiselton-Dyer''  attempts  to  do  so  show- 
tng-  that  it  was  the  bottle-gourd  which  when  cleaned  out  could  be  used  for  many 
purposes.   A  very  specialized  instrument  made  from  it,  he  thinks,  was  the'cupping- 
glass  mentioned  by  Galen.  *"  If  that  is  9©  we  can  follow  him  in  his  conjecture  from 
Athenaeus*  statement  about  the  Megalopolitans  that  a  minor  industry  in  Sicyon  was 
the  production  of  the  bottle-gourd  and  its  conversion  into  various  articles  includ- 
ing 'cupping-glasses',  '^esychius   mentions  plums  from  Sicyon,  and  Athenaeus  al- 
monds^' and  colocasia   v/hich  was  either  an  edible  tuberous  root  or  a  sacred  plant 

brought  to  Sicyon  by  Alexandrian  Greeks  and  established  near  the  temple  of  Athena; 

29 
hence  they  called  her  Colocasian  Athena.   The  wild-thyme  could  be  gathered  on 

their  mountains  as  the  Athenians  did  on  Hymettus,   and  was  twined  and  worn 


20)  I,  p. 27  d;  VII,  p. 228  c;  VII,  p. 293  f.  cf.  Keller,  Die  antike  Tierv;elt,  II, 

p. 360.    21)  On  II.  p. 1302,  19  f.    22)  II,  c.58  f.    23)  Cf.  Hesychius,  s.v. 

:5:t  uc-tovi,'*  .  KoA^K^'vTT,.        24)  Jour,  of  Phil,  XXXIV,  1918,  pp.297  ff. 

25)   19,137.  26)   s  .v.  D^J  h''^''>t' ^  ^  •  t*"  ><  ^^'^Vt^*  •  ^  » •^-"'' ^  ^  <"•  •  of.   ^then.    II, 

p. 50  a;   Kust.   on   II.    p. 1963,  33.  27)   VIII,   p. 349   e.  28)   III,    p. 72  b. 

29)   Thiselton-Dyer,    Jour,   of  Phil.   XXXIV,    1918,   pp.301   f.  30)   Pliny,    N.H.   XIX, 

172.   cf.   Athen.   XV,   681  f. 
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instead  of  a  veil  by  the  phallophori  in  the   theater.   n  frag:rant  garland 

called  H'ok  k"X<v  was  peculiar  to  Sicyon   and  we  have  preserved  to  us  the 

name  of  one  who  plied  the  trade  of  garland  weaving,  Glycera,  the  favorite  of 

33 

the  painter  Pausias. 

Parts  of  their  territory  must  have  "been  a  feeding  ground  for  horses. 
Here  it  was  that  Aethe,  of  divine  pedigree,  was  reared, —  the  famous  mare 
which  was  presented  to  Agamemnon  thereby  winning  for  her  owner,  Echepolus, 
his  wish  to  remain  in  Sicyon  —  and  who,  at  the  funeral  games  at  Troy  won  the 

race  for  IVenelaus.   It  was  horse-rearing  Sicyonians  who,  according  to  one 

35 
version,   picked  up  and  nourished  the  foundling  Oedipus.   The  names  of  the 

mythical  kings,  Zeuxippus,  Leucippus,  and  Hipnolytus,  suggest  breeders  of 

horses.   The  famous  tyrants  of  Sicyon  won  in  the  chariot  races  at  Olympia  and 

Delphi.   One  of  Demosthenes'  charges  against  Meidias  and  his  wife  was  their 

■Zf 

arrogance  displayed  in  driving  to  the  mysteries  with  a  white  pair  from  Sicyon. 
And  when  Aratus  engaged  a  band  of  thieves  to  help  him  put  down  the  tyrant, 
Nicocles,  he  concealed  his  true  purpose  by  representing  to  them  that  it  was 
an  adventure  only  to  seize  the  tyrant's  horses. 

Behind  the  level  tableland  where  Sicyon  stood,  rose  mountains  which 

must  have  been  covered,  to  some  extent  at  least,  with  timber.   Fauaanias  saw 

39  40 

at  different  places  in  Sicyonia  the  cypress,   the  juniper,   and  evergreen 

41         42 
oaks,   and  Pliny   speaks  of  its  oak  trees  of  remarkable  size.   The  facts  that 

it  was  the  fleet  of  Cleisthenes  which  is  reputed  to  have  broken  the  power  of 


31)  Athen.  XIV  pp.621  f.,  622  c.  cf.  the  paideros  of  Paus.  II,  10,6  and  Frazer, 
Paus.  Ill,  p. 68.    32)  Athen.  XV,  p. 678  a.  cf.  Hesychius  ,C«3  i  *  NX«t  . '/ v0-r;  ev 
^iK^^vL.  33)  Fliny,  N.H.  X>DCV,  125.    34)  II.  XXIII,  296  ff. 

35)  Schol.  Od.  XI,  271.    36)  Paus.  VI,  19,2;  X,  7,6;  Herod.  VI,  126.   37)  c. 
Meidias,  565.   (Certainly  only  the  animals  and  not  the  chariot,  as  often  stated, 
came  from  Sicyon.    38)  Plut.  Arat.  VI.    39)  II,  11,6.    40)  II,  10,5. 
41)  II,  11,4.    42)  N.H.  XIII,  138. 
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Crisa   in  the  Sacred  War   and  that  both  in  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 

^'I'ars  Sicyon  managed  to  raise  a  respectable  squadron  of  ships,   and  that  in 

the  building  accounts  for  the  year  342/1  F.C.  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 

45 
Delphi  eight  individual  Sicyonians   are  enumerated  from  whom  wood  was  pur- 
chased for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  point  to  the  conclusion  that  wood  was 
available  somewhere  in  the  district  of  Sicyonia  itself. 

But  Sicyon  was  not  limited  to  agriculture  merely.   To  be  sure  its 
general  prosperity  was  dependent  on  it,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  agriculture 
was  the  dominant  interest  of  its  people.   It  was  also  an  industrial  and  commer- 
cial city.   First  of  all,  as  Pliny   says,  it  was  long  the  seat  of  important 
metal  work.   The  presence  today  of  copner  ore  in  the  mountains  along  the  Asopus 
and  the  rude  mining  and  metallurgio  scenes  depicted  on  the  numerous  pinaoes 
found  near  Corinth   bear  witness  that  the  ancients  carried  on  here  extensive 
operations  both  in  the  mining  and  working  of  metal.   The  famous  weapons  from 

Argolis  and  Corinth,  and  even  many  of  the  more  artistic  bronze  productions  of 

49 
the  TAycenaean  age  found  in  Argolis  may  have  been  made  by  craftsmen  of  Sicyon. 

The  prize  at  the  Pythian  games  at  Sicyon  was  of  metal  —  silver  goblets  accord- 

50 
ing  to  Pindar.   Finally  the  Proto-Gorinthian  vases,  many  of  which  were  made 

51 
under  the  influence  of  metal  patterns,'   and  which  are  often  assigned  to  Sicyon, 

as  well  as  the  inference  from  the  long  list  of  native  sculptors  who  somewhere 

learned  to  cast  their  figures  in  bronze  are  additional  evidence  for  the  promi- 


43)  Paus.  II,  9,6;  X,  37,6;  sohol.  Pindar,  Nem.  IX,  2.  cf.  Chap.  IV.    44)  Herod. 
VIII,  1;  VIII,  43;  Thuc.  II,  9.  cf.  Chap.  V.    45)  Ditt.  Syii.  i^^  248  YT   GqI.  I, 
The  editor  thinks  the  wood  came  from  Cyllene  on  the  south.    46)  N.H.  XXXVI,  9. 
47)Pl\3mner,  Gewerbe  und  Kunste  bei  den  Griechen  u.  Romern,  IV,  p. 63.    48)  Cf. 
Furtwangler,  Vasensammlung  des  Perl.  Antiq.  I,  pp.47  ff.    49)  Cf.  Furtwifngler 
and  Loeschoke,  Mykenische  Vasen,  Vorwort,  p. XIV.    50)  Nem.  IX,  51;  X,  43.  Cf. 
Frantotte,  Pibl.  Facultd' Phil .  et  Lettres  de  I'Univ.  de  lit'ge,  VEI,  1900,  p. 91. 
51)  Cf.  Puschor-Richards,  Greek  Vase  Painting,  pn.34,41. 
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The  making  of  vases  must  also  have  been  an  extensive  industry  if  the 
remarVatly  fine  pottery  of  the  period  of  the  Orthagorids  —  the  Proto-Corinthian 
ware  —  can  te  assigned  to  Sicyon  as  the  place  of  manufacture.   On  the  strength 

of  the  literary  notices  that  it  was  the  place  to  which  Cretan  sculptors  migrat- 

53  54 

ed,   that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Greek  painting   and  seat  of  a  great  metal 

industry  —  factors  that  are  all  accounted  for  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
Proto-Corinthian  fabric  with  its  clear  style  of  figure  representation,  developed 
vase-shapes,  and  beautiful  and  delicate  system  of  decoration  suggesting  the  in- 
fluence of  metal  patterns  —  on  the  strength  of  these  things  n;ost  archaeologists 

55 
now  favor  Sicyon  as  the  place  of  its  origin.   The  fact  that  the  uriar^.  flooded 

most  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  cities  of  the  East,  and  has  been  found  in  abundance 

in  Italy  and  especially  at  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Syracuse  denotes  not  merely 

its  superiority  but  also  the  highly  probable  fact  that  the  great  m.ercantile 

center,  Corinth,  was  the  main  distributor  of  the  product.^ 

With  Corinth  it  also  shares  further  distinction  in  other  departments 

of  ceramics.   Tradition  credits  the  Sicyonian,  Eutades,  with  being  the  inventor 

of  the  red  coloring  of  clay  at  Corinth  thus  indicating  correctly  the  Dlace,  at 

least,  v;here  the  clay  and  glaze  color  came  about  which  marks  the  later  Corinthian 

57 
ware.   And  the  tradition  wh-i-eli— hsrs— It'  that  the  same  Eutades  also  invented  at 


52)  It  is  peculiar  that  for  the  large  bronze  dedication  in  the  treasury  at  Olympia 
they  imported  copper  from  southern  Spain  perhaps  through  the  intermediaries,  Siris 
and  Sybaris.   Paus.  VI,  19,2  f.  cf.  Guiraud,  Pibl.  Faculte'  de  Fhil.  et  Pettres  de 
l'  Univ.  de  Paris,  XII,  1900,  p. 30.    53)  Pliny,  N.H.  XXXVI,  9  ff.    54)  ibid. 
XXXV,  15.    55)  Loeschcke,  Ath.  Mitt.,  XXII,  1897,  p. 262;  Dragendorff,  Thera  II, 
p. 194;  Purtwangler,  Aegina,  p. 477;  Prinz,  Funde  aus  Naukratis,  Klio,  siebentes 
Peiheft,  pp.68  ff.;  Buscbor,  Gr.  Vasenmalerei^,  p. 48;  Vasepainting  p. 34;  Johansen, 
Sikyoniske  Vaser,  pp.144  ff.  The  latter  is  the  most  recent  and  comprehensive  study 
of  them.    56)  Buschor  (tr.  Richards),  op.cit.  p. 42.    57)  Pliny,  N.H.  XXXV,  152, 
of.  Fuschor,  op.cit.  p,69. 


Corinth  terracotta  reliefs  as  tile-fronts  on  the  eaves  of  bui]din§-s  which  led 

58 
to  the  making  of  acroteria  on  temples   has  considerahle  foundation,  as  far  as 

Corinth  is  concerned,  as  we  know  from  the  history  of  this  industry  at  Corinth. 

50 
Put  also  in  this  Sicyon  may  share  with  her  as  Koch  "  believes,  who  from  a  study 

of  the  various  types  of  roof -tiles  and  decorations  has  shown  that  one  of  the 

types  prevalent  before  the  later  Corinthian  style  of  the  middle  sixth  century 

is  represented  best  ¥y   the  Heraeum  at  Argos.  This  type,  he  thinks,  because 

of  its  characteristic  style,  its  decoration  and  geographical  distribution,  can 

best  be  assigned  to  Sicyon. 

A  well  authenticated  industry  in  Sicyon  was  the  making  of  shoes  which 

■were  either  transported  or  imitated  elsewhere.   ^hey  were  made  especially  for 

women   so  that  men  who  wore  them  were  called  effem.inate.   Lucian   speaks  of 

Sicyonian  'embas'  of  white  felt  which  he  recommends  for  rhetoricans  who  wanted 

to  disflay  their  luxury.   Yet  their  price  was  very  low,  only  two  drachmas, 

according  to  the  courtesan  in  one  of  lucian 's  dialogijes  .^^  Herondas^^  mentions 

them  in  a  scene  laid  in  Alexandria  in  the  third  century  F.G.;  they  were  esteemed 

in  Rome  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic   and  their  reputation  lasted  till 


about  an  anonymous  tanner  of  Sicyon  whom  the  musician  Stratonicus  sharply  re- 

69 
buked.   The  lexicographer  Follux   says  that  the  Sicyonians  made  a  kind  of  head- 
gear which  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  a  cap  of  dogskin  or  weasel  made 


58)  Pliny,  N.H.  ^XXV,  152.  cf.  Fowler,  A. J. A.  VIII,  1893,  pp.381  ff.    59)  Rom. 
Fitt.  30,  1915,  pp.106  f.    60)  On  the  whole  subject  cf.  K.  Erbacher,  Gr. 
Schuhwerk,  esp.  pp.7  and  IP;  Bryant,  Greek  Shoes  in  the  01.  Period,  Harvard  Stud. 
X,  1899, -p. 57  ff.  esp.  pp.  89-90.    61)  Lucr.  IV,  1125;  Lucil.  Ill,  53.  of.  Vopgil, 
GaoPt  62)Hesychius,  s.v.liK^'uiv        ;  Cicero,  de  Orat.  I, 

54,  231;  I?ust.  on  II.  XXIII,  299;  Athen.  IV,  p.;55  c.    63)  Rhet.  praec.  15. 
64)  Dial,  t^eretr.  XIV,  2.    65)  Fime  HI,  57.    66  )^^.  Vergil ,  Ciris,  169. 
cf.  Pollux  VII,  93.    67)  Clem.  Alex.,  Paedag.  II,  11,  p. 240  (Potter);  Step.  Byz . 
"•V.  itK^'^^-      ,.  '(.        68)  VIII,  p. 352  b.    69)  X,  131.  cf.  Guhl  and  Koner, 
leben  d.  Or.  u.  «omer  ,  p. 297. 
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■with  a  visor  in  front.   Finally  the  list  of  Sicyonian  products  must  include 

70 
the  minor  item  of  sling  stones  of  ]ead;   one  of  those  found  bears  on  it  the 

A    n   /  71 

ironical  inscription   /\  A  p  fc  . 

A  city  possessing  such  fertile  territorv  and  engaged  in  various  in- 

72 
dustries  mist  also  have  developed  its  commerce.    The  large  number  of  coins 

73 
that  have  long  been  known   bear  ample  witness  to  its  commercial  activity — 

74 
an  activity  that  recent  discoveries  of  coins  tend  to  emphasize  more  and  more. 

Fut  before  considering  the  evidence  of  coins  we  will  do  wel]  to  consider 

75 
briefly  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  Sicvon  in  the  time  of  her  early  tyrants. 

It  was  in  their  time  that  f'yron  dedicated  the  imm.ense  bronze  chamber  which  was 

later  housed  in  the  treasury  at  Olympia,  thst  Cleisthenes  commanded  in  the 

Sacred  War,  refounded  the  Delphic  Pythia,  dedicated  the  stoa  in  his  native 

city,  that  the  Cretan  sculptors  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  were  engaged  in  Sicyon, 

and  that  the  Sicyonian  potteries  &aw  their  most  flourishing  period.   Turning 

to  foreign  affairs  we  know  it  was  Cleisthenes'  fleet  that  ultimately  broke  the 

po^ver  of  Crisa  in  the  Sacred  'iVar  in  behalf  of  Delphi,  and  destroyed  the  naval 

rower  of  the  state  controlling  the  starting-point  of  the  sea-borne  trade  with 

the  far  West.  Ure  °  has  studied,  from  the  economic  viewpoint,  the  tyrants' 


70)  W.  Vischer,  Kl.  Schr.  II,  pp.273  f.;  Ifuse'e  du  louvre,  Les  Bronzes  Antiques 
(1913),  p. 99.    71)  I.e.  IV,  432.    72)  Few  will  agree  with  the  statement  of 
E.Feyer,  Ges.  d.  Alt.  II^  p. 628  that  "Sikyon  ist  »teine  Handel^stadt . "    73)  Some 
of  the  larger  publications  are  in:  Catal.  of  Gr.  Coins,  Pr.  Iv'us.,  Pelop,  pp. 36-56; 
Head,  Hist.  Num.^  pp. 409-412;  Babelon,  Traite  des  Fonnaies  Grecques  et  Rom.aines 
I,  2,  pp.  815-822;  Regling,  Gr .  L'hj'n^en  der  Samml.  V/arren,  pp.  142-143;  Facdonald, 
Gr.  coins  in  the  Hunterian  Coll.  II,  pp. 120-123.    74)  Recent  finds  are  190  silver 
coins  at  Cardista  in  Thessaly,  Svoronos  , 'Af  X  .  A  e A  r.    1916,  pp. 329-335  with  PI.  H' ; 
15  obols  and  6  silver  coins  at  Orchomenos  in  Foeotia.  cf.  Seltman,  Temple  coins  of 
Olym.nia,  pp. 111-112;  a  find  at  ?;yparissia.  cf.  Newell,  Num.  Notes  and  Monographs 
(pub.  by  Amer.  Kumis.  Soc.)  3,  pp.4  ff.  cf.  Seltman,  op.cit,  pp. 111-113;  26  silver 
coins  at  Atae  in  Phocis,  Yorke,  J.E.S.  XVI,  1896,  p. 302.    75)  Cf.  Chap.  IV. 
76)  The  Origin  of  Tyranny,  pp.258  ff. 


various  activities  and  has  sought  to  harmonize  the  fcits  of  evidence,  and  shows 
that  all  of  Gleisthenes'  proceedings,  particularly  at  the  time  v/hen  the  Sufcoean 
comrrercial  cities,  Chalcis  and  Fretria,  were  on  a  decline,  point  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  had  the  definite  design  to  change  the  old  trade  route  from  Crisa, 
Delphi,  Thetes  and  *uboea,  to  one  on  which  his  own  city  and  probahly  Athens 
should  he  the  dominating  points.   Thus  the  policy  of  Gleisthenes  toth  toward 
Delphi  and  Thebes  was  one  of  far-reaching  commercial  designs. 

Put  v^hen  we  come  down  to  a  later  period  we  have  the  very  definite 
evidence  of  coins.   Sicyon  was  one  of  the  first  towns  of  the  Peloponnesus  to 

begin  a  coinage  probably  before  5'^0  B.C.  if  the  small  coin  now  in  Paris,  thought 

77 
to  be  an  obol,  can  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  this  city.   It  bears  on  the 

reverse  a  round  incuse  divided  into  four  by  cross^wg  bars.   Scarcely  later  than 

500  E.G.  a  regular  silver  coinage  appears;  the  rude  incuse  square  is  now  replaced 

by  an  incuse  square  containing  the  letterS!  .   After  the  conquest  of  Aegina  by 

Athens  in  431  E.G.  and  the  consequent  stopping  of  her  coinage  which  had  been  most 

prevalent  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Sicyonian  coins  were  issued  in  great  quantities 

and  became  in  fact  one  of  the  prevailing  types  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  continued 

so  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Grept.  From  about  325  to  251  E.G.  bronze 

coins  of  Sicyon  are  numerous,  some  of  them  with  a  few  letters  of  magistrates 

78 
names.   After  the  time  of  Alexander  v/hen  Polysperchon  and  Cratesipolis,  the 

widow  of  Alexander,  held  Sicyon,  a  large  number  of  tetradrachms  were  struck 

there,  v/ith  the  name  and  type  of  Alexander  the  Great.   A  hoard  of  them  were  found 

near  Patrae  in  1850,   The  s^Tubols  on  them,  such  as  Apollo  holding  a  fillet  behind 

his  bacV,  and  the  Ohimaera  show  that  they  are  undoubtedly  Sicyonian.   After  251  P.C, 

v;hen  Sicyon  joined  the  Achaean  League,  bronze  Aeginetic  triobols  were  issued  for 


77)  Gatal.  of  Gr .  Coins,  Er .  I.'us.,  Pelop.  pp. XIII  ff.  Head,  op.cit.  pp.409  ff. 

78)  See  Head,  op.cit.  p. 410. 
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local  use,  Many_^of  them  preserve  the  names  of  local  magistrates.  Contempopary 
with  them  she  issued  silver  and  hronze  coins  of  the  Federal  type.   Imperial 
coins  exist  from  Nero  to  Geta  and  are  of  various  tjrpes  most  of  which  have  been 
quoted  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  monuments  in  the  first  chapter. 

The  SI  ,  which  frequently  appears  as  their  coin  type,  was  the  device  of 

80 
the  city,  and  was  placed  by  the  Sicyonians  on  their  shields.    The  dove,  also  a 

PI 
type  which  is  common  on  the  coins,  Babelon   thinks  vas  chosen  because  it  was 

sacred  to  Aphrodite  whose  sanctuary,  we  know,  was  one  of  the  principal  monuments 

of  Sicyon.   And  judging  from  the  statues  of  the  Semitic  Astarte  where  the  dove 

is  her  most  common  emblem  and  from  the  symbols  attached  to  Canachus'  image  of  the 

81a 
goddess  in  Sicyon    we  may  well  believe  that  monuments  or  ideas  from  the  East 

were  before  the  eyes  and  imagination  of  the  Sicyonians  v/hen  they  adopted  the 

dove  as  an  emblem  on  their  coins.   'i^e  know  the  type  was  imitated  on  bracteated 

82 
coins  of  Sparta   and  on  the  Ludovisi  Throne  and  its  counterpart  now  in  the 

83 
Poston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.   The  rather  inartistic  Chimaera,  a  lion-serpent-ram 

figure,  is  also  common  on  these  coins.   Recalling  that  this  being  was  the  enemy 

84 
of  the  Corinthians  which  Eellerophon  sleir,  Svoronos   has  sought  to  explain  the 

Sicyonian  adoption  of  the  Chimaera  by  this  that  the  Sioyonians,  neighbors  and 

often  enemies  of  Corinth,  preferred  it  because  the  monster  was  thought  of  as 

ravaging  Corinth,  thus  symbolizing  the  commercial  rivalry  between  the  two  cities. 

The  evidence  regarding  industry  also  points  to  somie  commercial  activity. 

85 
From  an  inscription  found  at  Hermione   we  learn  that  men  from  Sicyon  were  em- 
ployed there  in  building  activities.   And  from  Delphi,  apart  from  the  one  record- 
ing the  purchase  of  wood  from  Sicyonians  for  the  temple,   a  long  inscription 


79)  Head,  or-.cit.  p. 417.    80)  Xen.  Hell.  IV,  4.  cf.  p. 68.    81)  Traite,  I,  2, 
p. 819  f.   '81a)  cf.  p. 95.    82)  B.S.A.  XIII,  p. 165.  cf.  J.H.S.  27,  1907,  p. 289. 
83)  Studniczka,  Jahrbuch,  XXVI,  1911,  d.62.    84)  J.I.  d'  A.  Numis .  16,  1914, 
p. 147.    85)  S.G.D.I.,  3385.  cf.  Guiraud,  I.e.  pp.177  ff.    86)  Ditt.  Syll.  I"^, 
248  k2.  Col.  I.     87)  Ditt.  op.cit.  241.  line  97;  S. G.D.I.  2502  line  97. 
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the  contract  with  the  Erilver-sraith  Theomnestus ,   who  was  also  a  contractor  on 

89 
the  armory,  and  stoa  of  the  gi/mnasium  at  Delphi.   In  the  meetings  of  the  nao- 

poioi  at  Delphi  from  356  to  329  P.O.  Sicyonians  sat  at  eleven  sessions: 

Xenotimus  at  four,  Euarmostos,  Hipr>armus,  and  Crates  at  two  each  and  Eustratus 

91 
at  one.   And  it  may  well  te,   as  Cloche   con.iecti-res ,  that  the  amicable  relations 

which  evidently  existed  between  Sicyon  and  Delphi  as  shown  by  their  presence  at 

the  various  sessions  were  due,  above  all,  to  economie  considerations. 

Finally,  from  the  list  of  Sicyonians  v/ho  were  proxenoi  we  can  infer 

that  they  had  considerable  commercial  interests,  at  least  as  far  as  that  institu- 

°2 

tion    served  as   the   prototype  of  the  modern   consular   system.      The   list"      includes 

Agathocles   at   Thespiae,    ^dmatos,    Gallicrates,    Theopompus  and   Somenes   at   Delphi, 
Theophantus  at   Aegosthena   in  I-^garis,    Socles   and  Oleander  at  OlT,rmpia,    Euphron 
at  Athens,   Kenexenus   at   Thisbe   in   Boeotia,   Andr..ia  at  Cleitor,   and  Mnasalces, 
probably  the   poet,   at  Oropus, 


88)   Ditt.,   op.cit.,    250  F^.  89)   Ditt.   op.cit.,    250   D,   36  ff.  90)   See  •ttn4©r 

■th-e  ■follp'iilng   naiiioa-  in  the  Prosopographia.  91)   F.C.H.   40,    1915,   pp.78   ff.   cf. 

ibid.    B.C.H.   44,    1920,   pp.312  ff.  92)   See  ui'^4«iL.-4-h«-f<Hrlowing  names    in   the 

Prosopographia. 
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CH AFTER  III 

"Vhe   Heroic  Age  and  the  Dorian  Ascendency 

Sect.  1,  The  Heroic  Age 

The  story  of  the  beginnings  of  Sicyon  and  the  rule  of  the  kings  is 
told  hy  Pausaniaa  in  the  second  book  of  his  description  of  Greece.  In  remote 
times,  so  claimed  the  Sioyonians,  they  were  the  Aegialians,  sprung  from  an 
autochthon  Aegialeus  who  founded  their  city  Aegialea  in  the  plain.   This  abor- 
iginal population,  an  Ionian  folk  called  TTfcX^cr^i.i.  AivlaX^v*     by  Herodo- 
tus,   continued  to  inhabit  this  region  till  expelled  by  the  Achaeans  who  retiree 
northwards  from  Argolis,  Laconia  and  Messenia  at  the  coming  of  the  Ibrians 
before  the  first  millennium  before  Christ.  Finally  the  Dorians  conquered  their 


1)  The  old  name  was  ALjrL<iAtLA    ^  p^^jg,  jj^  5^  q.    5^  3.  g,  2;  7,  7.   Strabo, 
HII,  382  and  Eust.  on  I].  II,  572  have  A^yt  *  A«i-     .  AVyi.<*.Ae's       was  the 
old  name  of  Achaea,  Paus.  V,  5,  1;  VII,  1,  1-4;  Str.  VIII,  383,  and  simply  means 

'coast-land'  as  Paus.  VII,  1,  1;  Sohol.  II.  II,  575  and  >:^tym,  Mag.  s  .v.  Av  j«- .1  A/i 
explain.  Paus.  II,  5,  6  speaks  as  if  the  old  name  was  still  in  use  in  his  time. 
The  name  Aegialea  must  have  been  applied  to  it  because  it  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  Aegialians.   Cf.  Paus.  VII,  1,  1  and  Hesyoh.  s  .v.  a'i  y  i  •»  A  tts  .  o'v  ^  fex* 

But  not  only  Sicyonia  (paus.  II,  6,  5)  and  all 
Achaea  were  called  Aegialea  but  even  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  cf.  Btym.  T.'ag.  s.v. 
'Am'.*.      ;  Schol,  II.  I,  22;  Syncellus,  I,  p. 181  (ed.  Ponn).   The  name  evident- 
ly spread  as  in  more  recent  times  the  name  Morea  spread  from  Klis  over  the  v/hole  * 
peninsula,  cf.  Curtius,  Pelop.  I,  p. 92  and  p. 113  n.39. 

Other  ancient  names  of  the  city  were  Mecone  (see  n.  4     )  and 
Telchinia  (Step.  Byz .  s.v.  Sik^^/'v   and  Eust.  II.  II,  572).  For  a  time  after 
o03  B.C.  it  was  called  Demetrias  in  honor  of  Demetrius  Polioroetes ,  see  Chap..  VI, 
n.  20.  In  the  sixth  century  A.D.  it  was  called  New  Sicyon,  cf.  Chap.  VI,  n.  71, 
and  in  Pyzantine  times  Hellas,  cf .  Chap.  VT,.  n.  72.     The  present  Albanian 
village  on  the  site  is  called  Vasiliko'. 

2)  VII,  94;  I,  145.  cf.  Strabo  VIII,  383;  Paus.  VII,  1,  1.  cf.  Kretschmer, 
Glotta,  I,  1909,  p.  12,  n.  1. 
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city  and  from  this  blend  of  races  the  Sicyonians  of  history  were  sprung. 

Of  a  T.'ycenaean  settlement  at  Sicyon  we  have  material  evidence  from 
the  extreme  end  of  the  promon<itory  jutting  out  to  the  east  from  the  plateau  on 
which  stands  the  village  of  Vasiliko''.''  If  we  add  to  this  the  indirect  evidence 
of  physical  geograchy,  the  evidence  of  Homer,  and  the  argument  from  the  survi- 
vals of  the  material  civilization  of  the  f'ycenaean  age,  we  may  infer  that  there 
was  here  a  f'ycenaean  habitation  of  considerable  importance.   That  the  rich 
agricultural  district  —  the  rlain  betv/een  Corinth  and  Sicyon  —  \vhose  Quality 
of  soil  was  famous  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  —  marked  it  early  as  an 
attractive  ulace  for  human  abode,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  this  vicinity 
there  bA«  been  found  no  less  than  a  dozen  prehistoric  sites.   The  fertile 

plain  near  Sicyon  would  scarcelv  have  been  over-looked.  Here  at  I.'econe,  as 

4 
Hesiod  says,  Prometheus  brought  down  fire  from,  heaven,  the  first  sacrifice 

was  m^ade  and  the  sacrificial  customs  of  the  Greeks  were  instituted.   Political 
geography  tends  to  show  the  same  high  antiquity.   The  Sioyonian  historian, 
whom.  Pausanias  evidently  followed,  states  that  Agamemnon  led  an  army  against 
the  city  and  made  it  subject  to  him.  and  to  Mycenae.   In  the  Catalogue  the 
men  of  Sicyon,  under  their  king  Adrastus,  are  marshalled  to  fight  for  Agamem- 
non at  Troy.   In  fact,  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  chief  tovras  of  Agamemnon's 

•7 

realm.    Fycenae  was  golden  perhaps  not  because  of  the  surplus  of  raw 


3)  Elegen,  A. J. A.,  XXIV,  1920,  p. 10  with  fig. 8.  Cf.  Fimmen,  Die  Kretisch  — 

T^'ykenische  Kultur,  p. 9.    4)  Theog.  535  ff.   The  episode  is  ofcourse  an  aetio- 

logical  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  later  sacrificial  customs,  cf.  Thomsen, 

Der  Trug  des  Prometheus  in  Archiv  f.  Religionswissenschaf t ,  1909,  pp.460  ff. 

That  Hesiod  means  Sicyon  we  learn  from  Str.  Till,  382;  Fust  on  II.  li,  572;  st.v^.o-jj.f,, 

Schol.  Pindar,  Mem.  IX,  123;  Schol.  II.,  XV,  21.   Callimachus,  fr.  195  refers  to 

the  city  as  MT)KujVr|v  ^j.k^'^^^    iri^i.vo>^    ^Vni  tie<,^ 

and  the  Stjmi.  "ag.  s.v.  M->i^w»''7     assigns  the  origin  of  the  name  to  the  fact 

that  bere  Demeter  first  found  the  poppy.  For  poppies  there  at  the  present  time 

cf.  McTAirtry,  A. J. A.  V,  1889,  p. 268.   Faus.  II,  6,  5  does  not  seem  to  know  of 

this  nam.e;  he  changes  from  Aegialea  to  Sicyon.  On  the  nam.e  Sicyon  cf.  n.9. 

5)  II,  6,  7.   On  Pausanias'  source,  fAenaichm.us ,  see  Chap.  XI,  pp.  ;76-177.   6)  II. 

II,  572,  cf.  XXIII,  296.    7)  Leaf,  Homer  and  History,  p. 237  passim. 


products  it  could  export,  nor  because  of  the  courage  of  its  king,  but  the  great 
source  lay  in  trade  and  industry.   It  may  be  more  than  a  shrewd  surmise  that 
the  industries  of  Sicyon  and  Argos,  whose  clay  and  bronze  uroducts  were  destined, 
centuries  later,  to  become  the  source  of  their  fame  were  already  in  Fycenaean 

times  develooed  and  furnished  no  small  part  of  those  splendid  relics  of  the 

8 
Fycenaean  age  so  widely  diffused  in  Argolis.   Perhaps  the  spade  may  one  day  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  the  prehistoric  civilization  flourished  in  Sicyon, 
but  lacking  that  we  must  be  content  with  the  knowledge  that  a  small  site  is 
actually  known  there,  that  its  propinquity  to  numerous  other  prehistoric  sites, 
its  political  geography  and  later  artistic  history  point  to  a  conf irm.ation  of 
an  assum.ption  of  a  very  early  occupation. 

Vne   list  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Sicyon  is  given  by  Pausanias  as 
tv/enty-three  in  number  before  the  Ibrian  invasion.  From  the  antochthon  Aegia- 
leus  the  rule  passed  from  son  to  son  through  Purops,  Telchis,  Apis,  Thelxion, 
Aegyrus,  Thurimachus  to  Leucippus.  He  being  without  sons  bequeathed  the  throne 
to  Peratus ,  his  daughter's  son  by  Poseidon.  From  Fsratus  the  sceptre  passed 
from  son  to  son,  Plemn^us,  Orthopolis,  Coronus  to  Corax  v;ho  died  childless.   At 
this  point  tradition  says  Fpopeus  came  from  Thessaly  and  obtained  the  kingdom. 
In  his  reign  a  hostile  army  first  invaded  the  land  when  the  Thebans  came  to 
rescue  the  beautiful  Antiope.   Epopeus  died  from  the  wounds  of  battle  and 
lam.edon,  son  of  Coronus  v;ho  succeeded  to  the  throne  surrendered  Antiope.   Lame- 
don  took  an  Athenian  wife,  Pheno,  daughter  of  Clytius  and  when  Sicyon  came  from 
Attica  to  fight  for  him  Lamedon  gave  him  his  daughter  Zenuxippe  to  wife.  ?ftien  he 


8)  Gf.  Furtwargler  and  loeschcke,  T'ykerische  Vasen,  Vorwort,  p.  XIV. 
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9 
got  the  throne  the  city  was  named  Sicyon  instead  of  Aegialea.  His  grandson 

and  successor  Polybus  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king  of  Argos  and 
when  Folyhus  died  Adrastus  sat  oh  the  throne  of  Sicyon.  On  his  restoration  to 
i\rgos,  according  to  Sicyonian  tradition,  laniscus,  a  descendant  of  Clytius,  who 
was  father-in-law  of  lamedon,  came  from  Attica  and  became  King.   After  him 
follow  Phaestus  (who  migrated  to  Crete),  Zenxippus,  Hippolytus  and  his  son  laces- 
tades.   It  was  in  the  reign  of  Hippolytus  that  Agamemnon  made  Sicyon  subject  to 
Mycenae,  and  in  the  reign  of  Lacestades  Phalces  with  his  Dorians  seized  Sicyon 
by  night  and  shared  the  government  with  him. 

Such,  briefly,  was  the  accepted  tradition  about  the  kings  of  Sicyon 
in  the  time  of  Pauaanias.   Any  material  of  historical  value  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
tract from  it.   The  chronologists  give  us  a  somewhat  different  version.   Ac- 
cording to  Busebius   the  annals  of  the  kings  of  Sicyon  were  the  most  ancient 
in  all  Greece,  their  first  King  Aegialeus  was  contemporary  with  the  Assyrian 


9)  From  Str.  VIII,  382  we  learn  the  city  had  been  called  Aegialea  (of.  n.  l) 
and  Mecone  (of.  n.  4).   The  name  f  ticww'v   was  by  the  Sicyonians  themselves  pro- 
nounced ifrKi/wv.   cf.  Pekl'er,  Asec.  Or.    555,  5.   For  coins  v/ithl-E  cf.  Head, 
Hist.  Kum,.   p. 411.   The  latter  spelling  is  found  on  the  spear-head  found  at 
Olympia,  Poehl,  I.G.A.   p.4S  No.  3,  on  a  proxenoi  decree  from  Pisa  from  364  P. C, 
Ditt.  Syll.  I^,  171,  and  on  a  decree  from  Delphi  176-5  P.G.,  Ditt.  Syll.  11^, 
585,  1.'274.   The  tripod  dedicated  at  Delphi  in  honor  of  Plataea  does  not  have 
Jt-Kwo'vi  »i  however  as  is  often  stated,  but  iik^/vL^v.  cf.  Ditt.  Syll.  I  ,  31. 

'o   or  ij  £iKi.w^   could  be  used  according  to  Fust,  on  II.  II,  572  and  Step.  Byz . 
s.v.  iiKu  J'v    .   The  usual  form  of  the  name  for  the  whole  district  is  f  ik^-^wv/a 
though  Xen.  Hgll.  VII,  1,  22  uses  t'l  i    Jik^^v^  .   The  reg.  adj.  is 

itKi/wVii.ijA,  0  y/  ,  Thuc.  I,  28;  i  t  Kt.  -->-  t  t^o'*       or  i  a  ko's  ,»)',  »V, 

Athen.  V,  196  E;  VI,  271  D.   The  adv.  i  i  <  ^  w  \.  /©  t    ,  of  o^    from  Sicyon,  Find. 
Nem.  IX,  1;  X,  43.   The  unusual  form  1 1 «  u-^'v  *  e  tw      ,  I.G.A.  326  occurs  on 
an  inscription  found  in  Thessaly.   The  name  Sicyon  vras  given  the  town  no  doubt 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  pumpkins  or  cucumbers  grown  there.  The   myth 
about  an  Athenian  Sicyon  originated  probably  at  the  time  of  the  co-operation  of 
the  tyrant  Cleisthenes  with  the  Athenians  in  the  Sacred  War.    10)  See  IXincker, 
Gesc.  d.  Alt.  V^,  p. 70,  "Historische  Ausbeute  gewahrt  die  Sage  von  Sikyon  nioht." 
How  little  can  be  done  with  it  as  historical  material  is  shown  by  the  attempt  of 
Th.  Hempen,  Die  Sagenkonige  von  Sikyon,  Progr.  Clausthal,  1853.    11)  Chronic. 
I,  Vol,  1,  pp. 171  ff.  ed.  Schoene.  Castor  wrote  a  large  work  on  the  chronicles  of 
the  Kings  of  Sicyon  and  then  published  an  epitome  of  it.   Castor  says  tji^v  r^^  k^bv 
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kings  Fel  and  Ninua.  Hence  he  begins  his  chronology  of  Greece  v/ith  a  list  of 

12 
the  kings  of  Sicyon.   The  claim  is  ofcourse  an  absurdity.    Put  the  interesting 

thing  in  their  list  is  that  it  differs  from  Pausanias  in  that,  according  to  the 
chronolop-ists,  Zeuxippus  was  the  last  of  the  kings,  and  after  him  the  govern- 
ment was  carried  on  ty  the  priests  of  Carnean  Apollo,  six  of  whom  ruled  in  a 

space  of  thirty-three  years.   Then  a  seventh  priest,  Charidemus,  succeeded;  tut 

13 
being  unable  to  support  the  expenses  of  his  office  he  retired  into  exile.    To 

explain  this  double  kings'  list  and  the  divergence  of  the  authorities,  C.  Friok 

in  1873  invented  the  hypothesis  that  the  annals  of  the  kings  of  Sicyon  were 

redacted  in  the  reign  of  the  sixth-century  tyrant  Cleisthenes,  and  that  the 

redactors  purposely  omitted  the  names  of  Hippolytus  and  Lacestades,  in  order  to 

blot  out  the  fact  that  Sicyon  had  been  subject  to  Argos.   The  seven  priests  of 

the  Carnean  Apollo  were  a  mere  fiction  of  the  redactors  inserted  in  the  annals 

to  fill  up  the  blank  caused  by  the  omission  of  two  kings.   Put  the  truth  was 

preserved,  he  thought,  in  oral  tradition  and  Pausanias  ascertained  it  by  inquires 

on  the  spot.   This  hypothesis  was  further  elaborated  by  Lubbert   and  most 

16 
scholars   have  since  followed  this  explanation.   Put  doubt  has  always  been  felt 

regarding  the  reliability  of  assuming  that  an  oral  tradition,  insulting  to  na- 
tional feeling,  could  be  preserved  for  twenty-three  generations,  even  maintaining 
itself  against  the  new  redaction  by  Cleisthenes.   Furthermore  Cleisthenes' 
success  at  purging  the  list  could  not  have  been  great  for  the  revised  list  still 
contains  the  name  of  the  Argive  Adrastus  against  whose  cult  he  warred  (Herod.  Y, 
67)  and  the  new  names  Polyphides  and  Pelasgus  rem.ind  one  more  of  Argos  than 


12)  E.  Feyer,  Forschungen,  I,  p. 99,  n.2.  13)  Busch.,  Chron.  Vol.  I,  p. 176, 
App.  pp.86,  216  ff.  ed.  Schoene.  14)  Neue  Jahrbucher  fur  Philol.,  107,  1873, 
pp.  707-712.  15)  Diatriba  in  Findari  locum  de  Adrasti  regno  Sicyonio,  Progr. 
Bonn  1864.  Ibid.,  Commentatio  de  Pindaro  Clisthenis  Sicyonii  institutorum  cen- 
sore,  Progr.  Ponn  1884.  16)  Kalkmann,  Pausanias,  p. 149;  Blumner,  Faus.  I,  2, 
p. 518;  Pusolt,  ^r.  Gesch.  I^,  p. 665;  Vogt,  Jahrb.  f.  Philol.  Suppl.  27,  1902, 
pp.752  ff.;  Christ— Schmid,  Gr.  Liter.  Gesch.  I^,  p. 446,  2. 
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Hippolytus  who  was  a  Sicyonian  (Paus.  II,  6,  7;  Pint.  Numa,  4)  and  his  son 

Lacestades.   The  solution  of  the  problera  has  only  recently  been  presented  in 

17 
an  article  by  Pfiater   and  since  the  results  are  of  importance  both  for  ancient 

historiography  and  the  local  history  and  historian  of  Sicyon,  I  incorporate 

t'elow  a  part  of  the  article. 

"Pausanias  fives  for  the  last  eleven  names  of  the  list:  Corax,  Epopeus, 
Lamedon,  Sicyon,  Folybus,  Adrastus,  laniscus,  Phaestus,  Zenxippus,  Hippolytus,  and 
Lacestades.   The  chronologists :  Corax,  Epopeus,  Laomedon,  Sicyon,  Polytus,  InachuSj 
Phaestus,  Adrastus,  Polyphides,  Pelasgus,  Zeuxippus,  then  thirty-three  years  of 
priestly  rule.   Thereafter  there  follows  in  both  cases  the  Dorian  invasion.   The 
first  five  names  are  in  both  lists  identical  and  given  in  the  same  succession. 
Among  the  others  three  are  the  same  in  both,  Adrastus,  Phaestus  and  Zeuxippus; 
only  the  order  of  succession  differs.   The  three  remaining  names  vary,  and  in 
addition  the  chronologists  give  one  more  generation. 

"if  we  examine  closely  the  succession  and  the  genealogy  as  given  by 
Pausanias  and  measure  them  by  the  rule  of  ancient  chronology  there  are  found  at 
once  a  series  of  errors.   First  of  all  he  contradicts  the  statement  that  Agamem- 
non ca^Tie  to  Sicyon  after  the  death  of  Zeuxippus  and  that  the  latter's  successor, 
Hippolytus,  became  subject  to  him.  For  since  the  death  of  Agamemnon  was 
chronologically  fixed  by  the  fall  of  Troy  (according  to  Eratosthenes  1184),  and 
the  Dorian  invasion  occurred  three  generations  later,  then  the  son  of  Hippolytus, 
Lacestades,  cannot  be  contemporary  with  the  Dorian  invasion  if  his  father  lived 
at  the  time  of  Agamemnon  as  Pausanias  says.   laniscus,  however,  the  nineteenth 
king  according  to  Pausanias,  cannot  possibly  have  ruled  so  ]ate  since  he, 
according  to  the  genealogy,  lived  in  the  eighth  generation  before  the  DDrian 
invasion.   Still  less  consistent  is  the  statement  th?t  Adrastus,  who  is  of  the 


17)  Rhein,  Mis.  68,  1913,  pp. 529-537. 
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third  generation  ,J?efor0  the  Dorian  invasion,  ruled  "before  laniscus  as  the 
eighteenth  Icing.   This  will  be  clearer  when  the  succession  and  the  genealogy  are 
graphically  represented: 

IX  12  Cororrus  Clytius 

/  \  ^--^        \ 

VIII  13   Corax  15   Lamedon  Pheno  19   laniscus 

VII  Z4uxipp      16   Sicyon 

VI  ChthonoDhyle  Amythaon 

I     ■  /'       \ 

V  17  Polytus  Fias     Felarapus 

I  1  I 

IV  Heracles  Lysianassa     Talaos         Fantius 


III   Agamemnon     20  Phaestus     Hvllus  18   Adrastus  Polypheides 

II  I 

II  Rhopalus      Gleodaius  Theoclynienus 

I  22  FTiopolytus   Aristomenus 

I  I 

Dor.  Invasion:   23  T.acestades   Temenus 

Phalces 
"From  this  it  appears  that  it  was  purely  chronological  considerations 
which  led  to  an  alteration  of  the  list.   Fecause  of  the  impossibility  of  a 
relationship  between  Hippolytus  and  Agamemnon  in  the  manner  stated  by  Pausanias 
they  abolished  the  former  and  thereby  expunged  also  his  son  lacsstades.   The 
name  of  Adrastus  they  could  not  efface  as  he  was  already  named  king  of  Sicyon 
in  the  catalog.   (ll.  E.  572).   Still  he  had  to  be  placed  later  as  in  Pausanias. 
As   a  substitute  for  the  stricken  names  they  chose  Folyphides  out  of  the  Argive 
genealogical  table  and  Adrastus  the  great  grand-son  of  Amythaon.   The  Argive 
Polyphides  ruled  in  Sicyon  at  the  time  of  Agamemnon,  a  fact  which  coincides  with 
the  evidence  of  the  catalog  of  ships.   Fut  since  Phaestus,  Adrastus,  and  Poly- 
phides belonged  to  the  same  period  and  nevertheless  were  accepted  as  Sicyonian 
kings,  their  period  of  rule  had  to  be  greatly  reduced:  The  chronologists  there- 
fore gave  Phaestus  eight  years,  Adrastus  only  four,  while  othenvise  a  generation 
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is  the  average,  _Sinc9  therety  the  period  of  rule  of  Phaestus,  who  was  also  a 
contemporary  of  y\gameninon,  and  his  successors  including  the  last  one,  Zeuxippus, 
occupied  only  a  period  of  three  generations  (94  years  according  to  Rusebius), 
there  is  lacking,  when  the  Ebrians  captured  Sicyon  under  Fhaloes'  son  Temenus, 
still  one  generation  for  which  there  was  no  name  at  hand,  and  for  this  reason 
they  added  here  at  the  end  a  period  of  33  years  of  rule  by  priests.   Furthermore ^ 
lanisous  naturally  had  to  be  discarded  because  he  did  not  at  all  fit  in  with 
this  part  of  the  list  because  he  lived  much  earlier.   To  replace  him  they  chose, 
,iust  as  in  the  case  of  the  stricken  name  Lacestades,  an  Argive  name,  Inachua, 
perhaps  on  account  of  its  consonance,  and  Pela^us,  an  indefinite  name  because 
of  its  frequency. 

"The  result  is  as  follows:   Since  the  local  tradition  of  Sicyon  as 
it  is  found  in  Pausanias  was  chronologically  unacceptable  to  the  chronologists 
who  incorporated  the  ancient  history  of  Greece  in  their  universal  histories, 
they  were  forced  to  reconcile  this  tradition  with  the  established  chronology. 
Thereby  ie- explained  the  differences  between  Pausanias  and  the  chronologists. 
And  from  this  it  is  apparent  that  Cleisthenes  cannot  have  been  the  author  of  the 
redaction.   This  is  confirmed  even  by  the  fact  that  Argive  names  were  accepted: 
Inachus,  Polyphides  and  Pelasgus.   The  redaction  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  work  of 
the  chronologists.   "'e  find  it  first  in  the  Athenian  Apollodorus  and  in  Castor; 
a  Cleisthenic  redaction  is  out  of  the  question. 

"Tliat  Pausanias  received  all  his  evidence  from  local  tradition  in 
Sicyon  he  often  expressly  says.   Nine  times  in  this  short  passage  he  uses  the 

expressions  i  .  k  ..  wV  i  o  i  At'^^^fiv.  <|)rfirx'v  —  (p^ri    v  <,  p  1 5  »  ^  <r  2  v  

A  k  ^  e  w  r  I  V  A  fc  I  o  c.  (T  1  0  A  <r  t'  V A  t-  J  o  u  <r  1  ^ A  e  j(  e  r  <>.  v  - 

'lie   must  think  of  a  written,  not  an  oral,  tradition.   LuVbert  (op.  cit.)  for  good 
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■  18 

reasons  suggested  Wenaichmus,   the  Sicyonian  local  historian,  as  the  source. 

In  fact,  the  only  fragment  of  this  writer  which  comes  into  consideration, 

ac-rees  -with  Pausanias  tut  not  with  the  tradition  of  the  chronologists :  Adras- 

tus,  the  grandson  of  Polybus  'becomes  the  latter's  successor  in  Sicyon.   This 

also  shows  that  Pausanias  anr'  not  the  chronologists.  give;  the  local  tradition. 

Naturally  Pausanias  need  not  have  used  Yenaichmus  directly;  toth  may  be  derived 

ultimately  from  a  Sicyonian  chronicle." 

Sect,  2.  Sicyon  under  Argive  Ascendency. 
The  heroic  age  of  Greece  may  te   said  to  have  come  to  an  end  within 
two  generations  after  the  Trojan  ''Var.   A  dark  period  of  atout  two  centuries 
followed  which  were  msrked  by  the  disappearance  of  the  old  civilization,  by  the 

expansion  of  the  Greek  race  over  the  Aegean,  and  by  wide  political  changes  in 

19  ^  20 

the  mother  country.    The  only  one  of  the  features   of  this  epoch  of  which  we 

have  any  record  in  Sicyon  is  the  last — the  change  of  its  ethnic  and  political 

status  wrought  by  the  Dorian  invasion.   The  conquest  of  Temenus,  the  eldest  of 

the  three  Heraclids,  originally  comprehended  only  Argos  and  its  neighborhood; 

from  thence  the  occupation  of  Sicyon  and  Phlius  were  successfully  accomplished. 

21 
Pausanias   relates  of  Sicyon  that  it  was  while  Lacestades  was  king  that  Phalces 

the  son  of  Temenus,  with  his  Dorians  seized  Sicyon  by  night,  and  from  that  time 

the  Sicyonians  formed  part  of  Argolis.  From  Sicyon  and  Argos,  according  to  the 


18)  On  this  historian  see  chap.  XI.    19)  Pury,  Or.  Histt^S?.  20)  Vfhether  Sicyon 
ever  attempted  to  colonize  I  am  unable  to  say.   Phaestus,  one  of  its  mythical 
kings  is  said  to  have  migrated  to  Crete  in  obedience  to  an  oracle  and  became  the 
eponymus  ancestor  of  that  city  (Paus.  II,  6,  6).   Golgoi,  an  unidentified  site 
in  Cyprus  is  said  to  have  been  a  Sicyonian  colony  (Step.  Pyz .  s.v.r^Ayou   ) 
and  a  myth  cited  by  Festus  (p.  266  M.  of.  Sanders.  CI.  Phil.  Ill,  1908,  p. 317) 
ps^      states  that  colonists  from  Sicyon  were  among  the  settlers  on  the  Palatine  before 
the  destruction  of  Troy.    21)  II,  6,  7  and  7,  1.  cf.  Str.  VIII,  389. 
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legend,   the   Ibrians  went  up  the   valley  of   the   Asopus   and   seized   Phlius;    Rhe- 

22 

gnidas,  the  Ibrian  oicist  of  Phlius,  was  the  son  of  Phaloes. 

On  v/hat  terms  the  new  element  in  the  population — the  Dsrian  as  opposed 
to  the  non-Corian — 'beoanie  established  we  are  without  information.   One  would 
suspect,  however,  that  the  pre-Ebrian  population  was  not  entirely  sutdued.   Pe- 
side  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  the  Hylleis,  Dymanes,  and  Pamphyli,  a  fourth  tribe 

was  formed  from  the  older  population  bearing  the  olri  local  name  of  the  people  of 

23 
Si cyon  and  its  environs,  Aegialeis  or  Aegialeans.    Some  of  the  population  be- 
came a  class  of  bondsmen  whose  names  GoryneDhori   and  Gatonacophori   have  been 
preserved.   Probably  as  f4jller   says  the  first  was  a  class  of  light-armed 
attendants  in  war,  and  the  second  a  class  always  inhabiting  the  country.   But  to 
the  non-Ebric  tribe  some  civil  and  political  privileges  must  hayQ  been  accorded 
for  it  was  from  this  tribe  that  the  later  family  of  the  Orthagorids,  of  whom 
Gleistbenes  was  the  most  fam.ous,  raised  itself  to  royal  dignity  and  for  a  time 
subverted  the  existing  rbrian  ascendancy  and  arrogantly  degraded  the  Darian 
tribes  by  changing  their  tribe  names  and  by  elevating  his  own  tribe  by  giving 
it  the  complimentary  title  of  A^XfcWui    ,or  rulers  of  the  people. 

For  a  history  of  Sicyon  from  the  time  when  it  became  Dorian  down  to 
the  seventh  century  there  is  but  fragmentary  evidence.   Tradition  represents 
it  as  acting  in  close  co-operation  with  Argos,  a  state  whose  ascendancy  was 
derived  not  exclusively  from  her  own  territory,  but  in  part  from  her  position  as 
metropolis  of  an  alliance  of  antonomous  neighboring  cities,  all  Dorian  and  all 
colonized  from  herself.   In  mythical  language  she  was  the  founder  of  Sicyon — 


22)  Paus.  II,  13,  1.    23)  Herod.  V,  68.    24)  Pollux,  III,  83.  of.  Step.  Pyz. 
s.v. Jti'oi  .eTr.i.  a;  ktA.  25)  Pollux,  VII,  68.  cf.  Theopompus  and 

Mena\chmus  in  Athen.,  Yl,   p. 271  d.    26)  Dorians,  II,  p. 59  (Eng.  tr.)    27)  Herod. 
V,  68.  cf.  chap.  IV,  p. 55.    28)  Phaloes  conquered  Sicyon,  Paus.  II,  6,  7  and 
7,  1,  and  was  worshipped  as  founder  of  the  city  Str.  VIII,  389;  Nicol.  Dam.  38 
and  Paus.  II,  11,  2. 
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in  matter  of  fact^Sicyon  was  a  confederate  ally  or  subordinate  of  Argos .   The 
supremacy  need  not  have  teen  claimed  directly  or  openly,  and  the  purpose  of  the 

all^iance  may  have  teen  ostensitly  religious,  yet  in  effect  it  must  have  been  very 

29 
real  politically.   In  the  T.'essenian  wars  the  Sicyonians  were  allies  of  the  Ar- 

gives  and  ?'essenians.   In  the  fj'rst,  dating  from  the  last  part  of  the  eighth 

century,   the  Sicyonians,  having  previously  been  the  recipients  of  gifts  from 

■^1  32 

the  ''"'essenian  king,  Aristodemus,   fought  at  the  battle  of  Ithorae.   In  the  second 

33 
war,   TAessenians  who  had  previously  ^irithdrawn  to  Sicyon  returned  with  a  contingent 

of  Sicyonians. 

Yet  the  coherence  of  Sicyon  "^  the  Argive  confederacy  was  not  destined 

to  last.   The  re-establishment  of  the  lost  prestige  of  the  Argive  kings  over  all 

tfte  cities  of  the  confederacy  by  the  energetic  Pheidon   in  the  first  third  of 

the  seventh  century   leaves  room,  for  the  inference  that  Sicyon  was  one  of  the 

cities  that  had  waxed  strong  in  the  years  of  relaxation.   And  perhaps  we  would 

not  be  far  from,  the  facts  if  v/e  surmiise  that  it  was  the  reviving  of  a  strong 

Argive  policy  by  Pheidon  that  accounts  for  the  rising  to  pov?er  in  Sicyon  of  an 

unusually  stable  and  popular  line  of  tyrants  as  leaders  of  a  racial  uprising  to 

put  an  end  to  the  Dorian  policy  in  the  city. 


29)  Regarding  the  existence  of  an  Argive  amphictyony  which  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  could  levy  a  fine  of  500  talents  on  the  Sicyonians  (Herod. 
VI,  92)  divergent  views  are  held,  T.'Sller,  Dorians,  I,  pp. 175-6  (Eng.  tr.);Meier, 
Die  Privatschiedsrichter  und  die  off entlichen  Diateten,  p. 37;  Schoemann-Iipsius , 
Gr.  Alterth.  II  ,  pp. 90-91;  Cauer  in  Pauly-Wissowa  I,  p. 1905  favor  the  view  of  its 
existence.    30)  So  Busolt,  Gr.  Gesch.  I^,  p. 589  n.4.    31)  Paus.  IV,  10,  6. 
32)  Ibid.,  IV,  11,  1  and  2.    33)  Dated  by  Paus.  685-668  P.O.  rodern  scholars 

give  various  dates.   See  Fra?er,  Paus.  Ill,  p. 414.   Niese,  Hermes  XXVI,  1891,  pp. 
30  ff.  dates  it  as  late  as  630-600  F.C.    34)  Paus.  IV,  14,1;  IV,  15,  7  cf.  IV, 
17,  7.    35)  Strabo  VIII,  358.  On  the  far-reaching  designs  of  Pheidon  cf.  Eury, 
Nem.  Odes  of  Pindar,  App.  D.  p. 260  and  Ure,  The  Origin  of  Tyranny,  pp.154  ff.  For 
the  lapse  of  Argive  power  in  the  "lot  of  Tem.enus"  cf.  Paus.  TI,  26,  2;  28,3;  VIII, 
27,1;  II,  36,5;  III,  7,4;  IV,  8,3;  14,3;  34,9.    36)  Cf.  Curtius,  Gr.  Gesch.  I, 
p. 656;  Pury,  Nem.  Odes  of  Pindar,  App.  D.  p. 254  ff.;  ibid.  Hist,  of  Gr.  p. 140; 
Macan  on  Herod.  VI,  127;  TTre,  op.oit.,  pp.  159,  ff. 


CHAFTRR  IV 
The  Tyrants  of  Sicyon. 

'r/hat  were  pr'ecisely  the  social,  political  and  commercial  forces 
prevailing  in  Sicyon  that  contributed  to  the  origin  and  development  of  tyranny 
in  the  seventh  century  F.C.  we  do  not  know,  "ie   are  informed,  however,  that 
the  movenient  was  influenced  ty  an  eth  nic  question.   Eoth  the  tyrants  and  their 
supporters  belonged  to  the  weaker  Ionian  element  in  the  state — the  tribe  of 
Aegialeis.  From  the  midst  of  this  tribe  sprang  forth  a  family  which  led  the 
revolt  against  the  oppressive  Dorian  nationality,  asserted  the  freedom  of  the 
stnte  from  Argive  influence,  and  brought  the  city  of  Sicyon  into  nrominence  in 
Greek  history  for  a  period  of  100  years. 

Concerning  this  family  very  little  is  known  except  with  regard  to  the 
last  ruler,  Cleisthenes,  whose  only  daughter  Agarista  married  Megacles  the  •'ilc- 
maeonid,  and  became  the  mother  of  the  Athenian  reformer  Cleisthenes.  About  his 
predecessors,  but  a  few  facts  are  clear, — of  some  the  mere  name.   Regarding  the 

origin  and  rise  of  the  founder,  Orthagoras,  even  less  has  been  certain  and 

1  2 

doubts  have  been  cast  on  his  existence  because  most  genealogies  ignore  him. 


1)  Some  have  thought  the  name  was  merely  assumed,  e.g.  Curtius,  Gr. Gesch.  I  ,ri.242. 

2)  The  genealogy  is  variously  riven.  Herod.  (VI,  126)  names  A64reas,  ''•'yron,  •'^ris- 
tonymus,  Cleisthenes,  Arist.  (Pol.  p. 1315b,  Fekker)  says  the  tyranny  )vhich  lasted 
longest  was  that  of  Orthagoras  and  his  sons  at  Sicyon,  this  continued  for  100  years 
in  Pol.  p.l316a  he  treats  Myron  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Cleisthenes.  faus. 
(II,  8,l)jlik6  Herodotus  names  Myron,  Aristonymus  and  Cleisthenes  while  Plut.  ( De 
ser.  num.'vind.  7)  connects  the  tyranny  with  an  oracle  and  gives  the  succession 
<J!rthagoras,  Fyron,  Cleisthenes.   Nicol.  Damas.  (fr.61)  describing  Cleisthenes' 
accession,  makes  Myron,  Isodemus  and  Cleisthenes  brothers,  assigning  to  them  re- 
spectively 7,  1  and  31  years'  rule.   The  discovery  of  a  papyrus  fragment  relating 
to  an  early  history  of  Sicyon  (see  n.3)  necessitates  a  revision  of  the  prevailing 
view  given  by  Ebncker,  Gesch.  des  Alt.  VI^,  p. 78  and  Pusolt,  Gr .  Gesch.  I  ,  p. 661, 
n.4.   The  b<?st  discussions  of  the  genealogy  and  chronology  are  by  Be  C-ubernatis, 
Atti  P.  Accademia  delle  Science  di  Torino,  51,  1915-16,  np.290  ff.  who  arrives  at 
the  follov'ing  genealogical  tree:  Andreas,  Orthagoras,  Andreas,  Myron,  Aristonymus 
followed  by  Myron,  Isodemus,  Cleisthenes;  by  Matilde  Denicolai,  l.c.pp«12-19  ff;  E. 
Cavaignao,  Pev.  des  Et.  Grec.  XXXII,  1919,  p. 64  who  arrange  it  so:  Andreas,  Ortha- 
goras and  Myron,  then  Aristonym.us  follcved  by  Myron,  Isodemus  and  Cleisthenes. 


Put  ^tvtrTo   a  Dapyrus  recently  found  and  published  by  Grenfell  and  Runt  vie   now 
have  considerable  frag-ments  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty. 
The  fragment  settles  the  vexed  auestion  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  earliest 
known  members  of  the  family,  Andreas  and  Orthaporas,  by  showing  that  Orthagoras 
was  the  first  tyrant  and  that  Andreas  was  his  father.   It  also  confirms  the  state- 
ment  that  the  tyrants  of  Sicyon  were  sprung  from  a  butcher  or  cook  and  shows 
that  Orthagoras  himself  was  bred  as  a  butcher.   This,  with  a  brief  narration  of 
the  military  exploits  of  the  youthful  Orthagoras,  of  his  favor  with  the  people 
because  of  his  mild  rule,  ard  of  his  ascendency  to  the  office  of  polemarch  on 
active  service,  are  briefly  the  contents  of  the  fragment. 

From  among  the  line  of  his  successors,  Kyron,  ivristonymus ,  Isodemus, 
and  Claisthenes,  we  have  the  valuable  and  interesting  information  that  Vyron 
gained  a  chariot  victory  at  Ol\rinpia  in  the  33rd  Olympiad  (648  B.C.)°.  In  his 
desire  to  comraemorate  the  event  he  dedicated  two  bronze  thalamoi,  one  of  which 
bore  an  inscription  saying  it  was  a  dedication  by  Fyron  and  the  people  of  Sicyon, 

an  inscription  which  misled  Pausanias  into  ascribing  to  Myron  also  the  treasury 

6 
built  to  contain  them  about  a  century  later. 

The  record  ive  have  of  Aristonymus  and  Isodemus  presents  us  rather  with 

7 
a  genealogical  and  chronological  problem  f-an  any  historical  data.  Herodotus 

8 

and  Pausanias  mention  Aristonymus,  the  son  of  f'yron  and  the  father  of  Cleis- 

g 
thenes ,  v;hile  Isodemus  is  mentioned  only  by  Kicolaus  of  Damascus,''  who  makes 

Fyron,  Isodemus  and  Cleisthenes  brothers,   '''hether  AristonjTrius  ever  ruled  we 

are  not  told.  Isodemus,  according  to  Nicolaus,  deeply  injured  by  the  actions  of 

his  immoral  brother,  Myron,  slew  him  after  a  dominion  of  seven  years  at  the  in- 


3)  Oxyrhync.  Fap.  XI,  No. 1365.    4)  Liban.  Orat.  c.  Severum,  III,  p. 251  (Reiske) 
applies  it  to  Orthagoras  while  Diod.  Exo.  Vat.  VIII,  24  applies  it  to  Andreas. 
5)  Paus.  71,  19,,?.    6)  Frazer,  Paus.  ad.  loc.  of.  Chap.  IX.    7)  VI,  126. 
8)  II,  °,1.    9)  fr.  61. 
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stigation  of  Cleisthenes,  and  after  a  reifn  of  one  year  was  persuaded  to  g-o 
into  exile  for  a  year,  "by  Cleistheres,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  polluted  by 
the  guilt  of  blood  and  during  his  absence  Cleisthenes  seized  the  power. 

On  the  accession  of  Cleisthenes  the  tyranny  at  Sicvon  became  -^-ost 
brilliant  and  beneficent.   His  hostility  to  Argos,  the  part  he  took  in  the 
Sacred  War  of  Eelphi,  and  the  splendor  of  his  court  are  the  chief  facts  of 
which  we  know.   Cleisthenes  was  highly  respected  for  his  military  activity 
says  Aristotle;   he  won  more  followers  than  Isodemus  because  he  was  aggressive 

and  fear-inspiring  relates  Nioolausiof  Ebmascus,   and  often  sent  out  troops 

12     ^ 
to  win  allies,  and  Herodotus   says  he  carried  on  war  with  Argos.   Soon  after 

he  became  tyrant  he  took  a  leading  part  in  a  war  far  beyond  the  confines  of 

his  native  state,  the  first  Sacred  ^Nar   fought  about  Delphi  at  the  beginning  of 

the  sixth-  century  F.C.   At  this  time  trouble  was  brewing  between  Delphi,  the 

seat  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  Crisa  which  claimed  control  over  the  Delphians 

and  the  oracle,   Crisa  lay  on  a  hill  to  the  west  of  Dslphi  at  the  mouth  of  the 

gorge  of  the  Plistus,  commanding  its  o?m  plain  stretching  southwards  to  the  sea, 

and  completely  commanding  the  approach  to  Delphi  by  the  sea.    The  city  had 

long  levied  tolls  on  the  merchants  and  merchandise  which  passed  back  and  forth 

under  her  walls  or  the  long  .iourney  between  the  thriving  cities  of  "^'uboea  and 

their  colonies  in  the  far  West.   Furthernore,  v/hen  Delphi  attracted  great  crowds 

of  worshippers,  the  Crisaeans,  by  commanding  the  road  to  it,  were  able  to  levy 

toll  on  the  pilgrims,  a  practice  which  stirred  the  indignation  of  the  Delphians. 

Desiring  to  free  themselves  from  the  control  of  the  Crisaeans,  they  appealed  to 

the  Amphictyonic  Council.   This  body,  on  the  motion  of  the  Athenian  delegate, 

14 
Solon,'   warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Delphi  and  declared  a  holy  war  against  the 


10)  Pol.  1315b.    11)  fr.  61.    12)  Herod.  V,  67.    13)  On  the  topography  and 
distinction  between  Crisa  and  Cirrha,  cf.  Frazer,  Paus.  V,  pp. 458-4:61.   14)  Plut.. 
Solon  XI;  Aesch.  c.  Ctes.  Ill,  108.  cf.  Linforth,  Solon  the  Athenian,  p. 98. 
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men  of  Crisa.   CXeistbenes  welcomed  the  chance  to  champion  the  cn.use  of  Apollo. 

According  to  Pausanias   he  was  appointed  to  the  command,  and  a  scholiast  on 

16     '■'    ' 
Pindar   says  the  Crisaean  control  of  the  sea  was  ultimately  broken  hy  Cleis- 

thenes'  fleet. 

The  result  of  the  war  was  that  the  city  of  Crisa  was  rased  to  the 

ground,  the  inhabitants  slain,  and  the  plain  below  made  sacred  to  Apollo  for  all 

time.   The  Pythian  games,  too,  were  re-organized  in  celebration  of  the  victory, 

and  were  held  every  four  years  thereafter.   The  chief  promoter  of  this  institu- 

17 
tion.  Bury  has  shown,   was  the  Sicyonian  tyrant  who  influenced  the  Amphictyons 

to  introduce  at  Delphi  gymnic  contests  and  chariot  races  in  honor  of  Apollo  on 

the  model  of  those  which  were  celebrated  at  Olympia  in  honor  of  Zeus.   In  the 

first  celebration  of  the  reformed  Delphian  Pythia  Cleisthenes  was  himself 

18 
crowned  as  victor  in  the  chariot  race.   In  his  own  Sicyon  he  dedicated,  from 

19 
the  spoils  of  the  war  on  Crisa,  a  magnificent  stoa   and  instituted,  im  the  model 

of  those  at  Delphi,  Pythian  games  in  honor"  of  Ar611o  at  which  the  prize  was 

21 
silver  goblets.   It  was  perhaps  at  this  time  also  that  the  Sicyonians  contracted 

with  the  most  reputable  sculptors  of  the  time,  the  Cretans  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis, 

22 
for  statues  of  Athena,  Heracles,  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

Cleisthenes'  violent  opposition  to  Argos  and  the  Dorians  led  to  an 

23 
Argive  war.    Sicyon  had  long  been  under  Argive  control.   The  pre-Dorian  element 


15)  X,  37,6.    16)  Schol.  Wem.  IX,  2.  of.  Folyaen.  Strat.  Ill,  5;  Front.  Strat. 
Ill,  7,6.    17)  Nemean  Odes,  Appendix  D.  p. 249.    19)  Paus.X,  7,6.    19)  ^aus. 
II,  9,6,  cf.  Schol.  to  Pind.  Nem.  IX,  2.    20)  Pindar,  Nem.  IX  an  ode  in  honor  of 
a  victory  at  Sicyon  in  the  chariot  race  won  by  Chromius  of  Aetna,  celebrated  in  472 
B.C.  but  the  victory  was  won  years  before, and  01.  XIII  109  and  Schol.  148,  155  in 
honor  of  Xenophon  of  Corinth  for  victories  at  Olympia  in  464  P.C.  He  had  previous- 
ly won  at  Sicyon.  (Cf.  also  Schol.  Nem.  IX,  2,20,25).  See  also  On  Hedea  (Ditt. 
Syll.II?,802)  who  won  there  44  P.C.    21)  Pindar,  Nem.  IX,  51  with  Schol.  12ij  Nem. 
X.  43.  cf.  Fury,  Nemean  Odes  of  Pindar,  p. 160.    22)  Pliny,  N.H.  XXXVI,  9.  cf.  Chap. 
VII,  pp.  90  ff.      23)  Herod.  V,  67.tS8.  For  Cleisthenes'  friendly  relation  to  the 
Cypselidae  of  Corinth  in  this  movement  cf.  Herod.  VI,  128  (Hippocleides  was  in  favor 
with  Cleisthenes  because  his  ancestors  were  of  kin  to  the  Corinthian  Cypselids), 
and  Nik. Dam.fr. 61  (isodemus  lives  at  the  Corinthian  tyrants'  court). 
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in  the  state  from  jihich  he  himself  was  sprung  was  dominated  T?y  an  aristocratic 
Dorian  element.   The  tyrants'  passionate  hatred  against  Argos  can  probably  be 
ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Ibrian  aristocracy  in  Sicyon  just  now 

found  their  strongest  support  in  Argos  where  about  this  time  the  aristocracy 

24 

had  won  the  upper  hand  over  the  kingship.   V/hat  Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  war 

against  Argos  shows  plainly  that  Cleisthenes  proceeded  to  absolve  the  union 
existing  between  the  two  cities,  and  to  make  his  city  fully  independent  of  Argos. 
His  reforms  to  effect  this  were  three-fold,  partly  religious  and  partly  political 
in  nature:  1.  The  expulsion  of  the  cult  of  the  mythical  king  Adrastus;  2.  Sup- 
pression of  the  Homeric  recitals;  3.  Alteration  of  the  tribe-names. 

Adrastus,  the  king  of  the  Aegialeans,  was  represented  in  the  Ibrian 
saga  also  as  king  of  Argos.   His  name  was  celebrated  in  Sicyon  and  Argos  in  mem- 
ory of  the  ancient  alliance-in-arms  against  Thebes.  His  sanctuary  in  the  market- 
place of  Sicyon  and  his  cult  were  a  continual  reminder  to  the  Sicyonians  of  a 
union  with  Argos.   The  account  given  by  Herodotus  is  familiar  of  how  the  tyrants' 
proposal  was  repulsed  ivhen  he  approached  the  Delphic  oracle,  how  he  ejected  the 
hated  hero  from  the  city  by  the  curious  process  of  burying  beside  him  the  body  of 
his  bitterest  enemy,  the  T^eban  Melanippus  and  transferred  to  him  the  sacrifices 

and  festivals  wherewith  AdrastUs  was  wont  to  be  honored.   In  the  reformed  festi- 

25 
val  the  tragic  choruses  were  given  to  Dionysus,   while  Melanippus  was  honored 

with  the  rest  of  the  saored  rites. 

"'liatever  else  may  have  been  the  motive  of  this  reform,  it  had  a  de- 
cided TDolitioal  tendency.   National  unity  was  paramount  for  a  tyrant  whose  support 


24)  Cf.  Eusolt  Gr.  Gesch.  I^,  p. 664  n.4.    25)  The  Greek  is  A:avuV"^  '.^rr  t!-i  <^  K(r 

On  the  meaning  of  the  verb  in  this  case,  Cf.  T'acan,  ad  Herod.  V,  67.   The  passage  is 

a  corner-stone  in  the  theory  of  Hidgeway,  The  Origin  of  Tragedy. 


lay  in  the  democratic  element  of  the  population.   To  attain  this  it  was  necessary 
to  encourage  festivals  and  cults  that  were  universal  and  popular^  replacing  such 
as  were  for  the  aristocratic  and  exclusive  worship  of  the  nobles.   Such  ;vould 

seem  to  te   the  purpose  of  the  introduction  of  Dionysiac  worship  also  ty  Periander 

26 
at  Corinth. 

The  shameless  treatment  of  the  memory  of  Adrastus  and  his  consequent 

removal  and  the  introduction  of  T'elaniprus  to  he  the  hero  of  Sicj'on  had  its 

27 
effect  far  beyond  tbe;  oity.  We  know  from  Plutarch   that  during  the  reign  of 

Cleisthenes,  Cleonae  became  subject  to  Sicyon  but  before  the  death  of  the  tyrant 

she  threw  off  the  yoke.   In  celebration  of  this  deliverance,  CiQonae  reinaugu- 

rated,  with  the  help  of  Argo s,  (who  had  also  helped  deliver  it)  the  Nemean 

games,  formerly  held  in  honor  of  Heracles  but  nov;  instituted  in  honor  of  the 

hero  Adrastus. 

To  anti-Dorian  and  anti-aristocratic  motives  were  also  due  Cleisthenes' 

second  reform.  Herodotus  in  the  passage  ouoted  tells  us  briefly  that  Cleisthenes 

forbade  the  contests  of  rhapsodists  at  Sicyon  because  in  th"  Homeric  poems  Argos 

and  the  Argives  were  so  constantly  the  theme  of  song.   It  has  often  been  ar- 
go 
gued  ^   that  the  objection  of  Cleisthenes  would  hardly  apply  to  the  Iliad  and 

Odyss:ey,and  so  we  must  understand  the  lost  Iliebais  and  Kpigoni,  or  the  Thebais  — 

Epigoni.   This  view,  it  is  argued,  is  borne  out  by  the  reference  to  Adrastus  . 

in  the  next  sentence,  who  is  barely  mentioned  in  the  two  former,  while  he  must 


26)  Dyer,  The  Gods  in  Greece,  pp. 125-126.  cf.  Greenidge,  Handbook  of  Gr.  Oonst. 
History,  p. 33;  Duncker,  G.  d.  Alt.  VI^,  p. 58.    27)  Flut.  De  ser.  Kum.  vind.  7,  cf, 
Ciirtius,  Gr.  Gesch.  I^,  p. 253;  Eury,  Nem.  Odes  of  Pindar,  App.  D.  pp. 250-251.  Pro- 
bably the  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Orneae  is  to  be  placed  at  this 
time,  (Curtius,  op.cit.  p. 253  with  note)  whose  dedicatory  offering  in  honor  of  it, 
Pausanias  (X,  18,5)  and  Plutarch  (de  Pyth.  or  15)  saw  at  Delphi.   Its  remains  have 
been  found  cf.  Pomtow,  Berl.  Phil.  .Voch.  32  1912,  p. 476.    28)  Dated  573  B.C.  by 
Bury,  I.e.   So  also  Duncker,  G.  d.  Alt.,  VI°,  p. 89.    29)  See  the  authorities 
quoted  by  l'!acan,  ad.  Herod.  V,  67. 
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have  teen  the  chief  hero  of  the  latter  poem  or  poems.   Put  when  we  remember 
that  Herodotus,  one  of  the  first  Homeric  critics,  had  doubts  as  to  the  Homeric 
authorship  of  the  Cypria   and  the  Epigoni'   we  would  have  to  conclude  that  he 
would  hardly  have  ascribed  the  Thebais  to  Homer  either.   The  poetry  that  Cleis- 
thenes  suppressed  may  well  have  included  the  Iliad.   The  motive  was  ofcourse 
political.   The  glorification  of  Argos  and  Argives  with  its  then  Dorian  aristo- 
cracy, and  particularly  the  statement  in  II.  II,  572  that  "Adrastus  first  was 
king  over  Sicyon"  must  have  been  peculiarly  offensive  to  such  an  ardent  hater  of 
the  Argives  of  his  day. 

How  completely  Cjeisthenes  mtust  have  succeeded  in  severing  relations 
with  Arp-os  in  his  Argive  war  we  learn  from  his  renaming  of  the  Ibrian  tribes  in 
Sicyon,  a  change  maintained  through  his  regime  and  for  sixty  years  following. 
As  already  stated,  there  was  in  Sicyon  beside  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  the 

Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes,  a  fourth  tribe  of  the  remaining  families  of  the 

32 
pre-Dorian  or  Ionic  population,  the  Aegialeis.  Herodotus   prefaces  the  state- 
ment with  the  exDlanation  that  Cleisthenes  did  it  because  he  did  not  wish  the 
tribes  of  Sicyon  and  Argos  to  have  the  same  name  and  therefore  substituted  for 
the  DDric  tribes  the  names  Swine-ites,  Assites  and  Pigites,  and  for  his  own 
tribe  the  name  Archelaoi,  i.e.  Rulers.   This  nomenclature  endured  for  sixty 
years  after  his  death,  when  the  old  Ibrian  names  were  restored  and  Archelaoi 
was  changed  to  Aigialeis. 

Bury'  '  is  sceptical  of  the  story  in  this  form  because  such  a  change 
would  have  been  a  greater  slight  to  the  mass  of  the  Sicyonians  than  to  the 
Argives.   But  this  is  underestimating  the  strength  of  the  tyrants  support. 


30)  II,  117.    31)  IV,  32.cl.Allen,  CI.  Qvart,    III,  1909,  p. 83,  n.2.    32)  V,  68. 
33)  History  of  Greece,  p. 156.  Cook  suggests  (J.H.S.  XIV,  1894,  p. 169)  that  the 
tribes  of  Sicyon  worshipped  the  pig  and  ass  and  adopted  it  as  their  symbol.   Put 
for  this  I  find  no  evidence. 
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From  the  name  Ar9jielaoi  we  ttiusl  assume  that  this  trite  had  the  upper  hand  in 

34 
oivil  and  political  life.  Fay  it  not  be,  as  TXjncker  thinks,   that  the  villagers 

and  farmers  who  were  freed  from  vassalage  and  military  attendance  on  the  three 
Doric  tri'b'=?s,  were  added  to  the  one  non-Ibrian  and  thus,  after  four  centuries  of 
Ebrian  domination,  the  power  was  restored  to  the  old  lonio  population?  For  it 
could  not  have  been  mere  moc'--ery,  as  if  a  mere  change  of  name  could  break  down 
the  Doric  tribal  system  in  Sicyon,  which  they  were  pursuaded  to  adopt  and  main- 
tain down  to  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae .   Nor  can  it  be  laid 

to  the  greater  audacity  of  Cleisthenes  above  that  of  his  predecessors  implied 

35 
in  the  words  of  Aristotle  '  'tyranny  also  passes  into  tyranny,  as  that  of  f'yron 

into  that  of  Cleisthenes,"  nor  to  his  preater  energy  and  cruelty  vouched  for  by 

Kicolaus  of  Eamascus.    The  clue  lies  rather  as  Euncker   noticed  in  the  words 

of  Herodotus,  "Cleisthenes  did  not  want  the  tribes  to  have  the  same  name  in 

Sicyon  and  nrgos."   The  explanation  seems  plausible  that  the  DDrian  tribes  of 

Sicyon  sought  supnort  and  aid  in  Argos  against  Cleisthenes'  anti-Dsrian  regime 

and  in  punishment  of  this  traitorous  act  the  tyrant  cut  the  tie  which  bound  the 

tribes  of  Argos  with  those  of  Sicyon  by  reason  of  mutual  tribal  nomenclature. 

By  cutting  this  he  changed  Sicyon  as  much  as  possible  into  an  Ionic  city  and 

broke  the  ancient  regime  based  on  blood  and  genetic  associations.   Sixty  years 

38 
mark  its  duration.   This  date,  we  shall  see,    coincides  with  the  restoration 

of  the  Ebrian  and  aristocratic  re'gime  under  the  Spartans. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  as  most  historians  do,  that  Cleisthenes 

had  no  male  heir  in  view  of  the  great  imrortanoe  attached  to  the  marriage  of  his 

daughter,  Agariste,  who  was  to  be  an  heiress — not  to  his  power  but  to  his  wealth. 

39 
Herodotus   gives  us  a  lively  and  amusing  story  of  her  wooing  and  marriage — a 


34)  G.  d.  A.  VI^,  p. 87.    35)  Pol.  1315b.    36)  fr.  61.    37)  op.cit.  p. 88. 
38)  See  p.  58  f.   39)  VI,  126-130.  cf.  also  Athen.  VI,  273  b-c;  XII,  541b;  XIV, 
628  c,d;  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  XII,  24;  Diod  VIII,  19. 
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40 
story  held  ty  sorp^   scholars  to  contain  icore  romance  th^n  reality.   Her  father 

wanted  to  select  the  best  among  the  Greeks  as  his  daughter's  husband^so  he  pro- 
claimed at  an  Olympian  festival  at  which  he  himself  won  in  the  chariot-race 
that  all  who  aspired  to  the  hand  of  his  daughter  should  assemble  at  Sicyon,  sixty 
days  hence,  and  be  entertained  at  his  court  for  a  year.   At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  would  decide  who  was  most  worthy  of  his  daughter.   The  news  attracted  to  his 
royal  halls  those  among  the  Hellenes  most  highly  distinguished  by  birth,  wealth, 
and  gifts  of  mind.   From  the  towns  of  Lower  Italy,  from  T^'pidamnus,  Thessaly  and 
Ruboea,  Argos  and  Arcadia,  5] is,  Aetolia  and  Athens  came  the  suitors.   The  year 
was  spent  in  daily  intercourse,  gjnnnastic  exercises,  and  tests  of  social  accomplish- 
ments.  The  tv70  Athenians,  Hippocleides  and  Megacles,  gained  the  father's  prefer- 
ence.  The  day  appointed  for  the  decision  came  and  Cleisthenes  sacrificed  the 
festive  hecatomb  with  all  the  Sicyonians  as  guests.   After  the  feast  the  suitors 
competed  in  music  and  general  conversation.  Hippocleides  distinguished  himself 
above  all  others,  and,  confident  of  the  orize,  betrayed  the  hilarity  of  his  mood, 
bid  the  flute-player  strike  up,  and  began  to  dance.   Cleisthenes,  at  first  sur- 
prised at  his  behavior,  became  disgusted  when  Hippocleides  called  for  a  table 
and  danced  Spartan  and  Attic  dances.   Eut  finally  when  the  favored  suitor  pro- 
ceeded to  dance  on  his  head  performing  an  antic  ill-becoming  the  occasion, 
Cleisthenes  indignantly  exclaimed,  "O  son  of  Tisander,  you  have  danced  away  your 
bridel"   The  rejected  suitor  only  replied,  "7»"hat  does  Hippocleides  care?"    and 


40)  So  Grote.  Fist,  of  Cr.  Ill,  p. 39  note;  Kirchhoff,  Die  ^ntstehungszeit  des  Hero- 
dotischen  Geschichtswerkes ,  pp.42  ff.;  Dtincker,  G.d.A.  VI°,  p. 90;  Stein,  Herod,  ad 
loc.  suggests  it  comes  from  a  Pindaric  Doem,  Ziihlke,  De  Agaristiis  Nuptiis,  pp.30  ff. 
shows  that  points  in  the  story  indicate  an  Italiote  source  or  at  least  an  Italiote 
interest.   Still  the  fabulous  element  in  the  story  need  not  invalidate  the  historic 
.1  substance,  cf.  Maoan,  Herod.  Vol.  II,  App.  XIV,  r>p. 310-311.    41)  Generally  dated 
1^1  568  P.C.    42)  Cook,  CI.  ^ev.,  XXI,  l^o?,  p.l69'argues  that  it  was  a  Theban  dance. 
^   But  cf.  Solomon,  ibid.  pr. 232-233.  For  the  relation  between  the  stories  of  the  mis- 
^^-    conduct  of  Hippocleides  to  the  Oriental  story  of  the  Dancing  Peacock  see  I&oan, 

Herodotus  Vol.  II,  App.  XIV,  pp. 304-311.    43)  A  proverbial  phrase  in  Athens  cf. 
Zenob.  V,  31;  Diogenianus,  VII,  21;  Suidas,  s.v.  o'u  (p^^^-rCs   'x -n  n  o  k  Aet'J  i^ 
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danced  on.   To  the  more  self-contained  Fepacles  was  g'iven  the  hand  of  Agariste, 
and  a  talent  as  gift  to  each  of  the  disappointed  rivals. 

Tne  presence  of  suitors  from  the  noblest  Athenian  families,  the  Phillip 
Hippocleides  and  the  Alcmaeonid  Fegacles,  seems  to  evince  the  conclusion  that  a 
marriage  connection  with  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon  was  frought  with  political  signifi- 
cance.  The  two  Athenian  families  may  have  been  trying  to  regain  that  pre-eminence 
at  home  which  shortly  before  had  been  terminated  for  them  by  the  reforms  of  Solon. 
With  the  death  of  Cleisthenes  ended  the  rule  of  the  Orthagorids  in  Sicyon.   V»hether 
^^gacles  atteirpted  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  father-in-law  we  do  not  know;  we 

find  him  soon  after  entangled  in  the  party  strifes  of  Athens. 

44 
Herodotus   relates  that  the  ethnic  changes  introduced  by  Cleisthenes 

continued  in  force  for  sixty  years  after  his  death;  then  the  state  was  united  by 

a  friendly  agreement,  a  sign  of  which  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  Ebrian 

tribe-names.   The  re-establishment  of  Ibrian  predominance  in  the  form  of  an  oli- 
garchy, which  Plutarch  '  regards  as  a  type  of  the  pure  Doric  aristocracy,  after 
a  suppression  lasting  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  could  hardly  have  been 
effected  without  external  force.   Sparta  in  early  times  gained  the  greatest  nam© 
as  a  liberator  and  is  said  to  have  put  down  most  of  the  tyrannies  in  Greece. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  she  had  brought  under  her  leadership  yiis, 
Arcadia,  and  finally  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  Corinth  and  Megara.   Plutarch, 
in  a  list  of  the  tyrants  put  down  by  Sparta,  numbers  Aeschines  of  Sicyon  with  the 

sons  of  Peisistratus .   In  the  absence  of  other  evidence  this  statement  of  Plutarch 

48 
regarding  Aeschines  has  been  regarded  "dth  a  ce-tain  amount  of  suspicion   but  we 

49 
now  know  from  a  papyrus  fragment   recently  published  that  it  represents  a  tradi- 


44)  V,  68     45)  Aratus  II.    46)  Thuc.  I,  18.  cf.  Herod.  V,  P2;  Arist.  Pol. 1312b, 
47)  Be  Herod.  Malig.  XXI,  p. 859.    48)  cf.  e.g.  Meyer,  G.  d.  A.  II,  p. 629. 
49)  Catal.  of  the  Greek  Papvri  of  the  John  Pylands  Library,  p. 31,  No.  18. 
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tion  at  least  two^  centuries  earlier.   The  fragment  refers  to  events  in  the 
ephorate  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Chilon  which  dates  about  556/5  F.C./   and  to 
king  ^maxandrides  v/hoso  floruit  falls  Iretwv/en  560-520  F.C.   On  the  other  hand 
the  fragment  records  that  tyrannies  were  put  do-wn  among  the  Hellenes,  at  Sicyon 

Aeschines,  and  at  Athens,  Hippias.   '.Ve  know  that  Hippias  was  expelled  by  Cleo- 

52  '^''' 
menes,  the  son  and  successor  of  An<pxandrides  in  51l/lO  P.C.   so  it  is  a  safe 

assumption  to  say  that  the  tyrant  Aeschines  in  Sicyon  was  expelled  atout  the 

same  time.' 

That  Sparta  did  not  misuse  her  power  hut  maintained  a  compromise  with 

the  Sicyonians,  is  shown  hy  the  fact  that  not  long  after  (418  E.G.)  did  she  find 

it  necessary  to  alter  the  oligarchic  constitution  by  narrowing  the  circle  of 

54 
qualified  citizens.   It  is  questionable  wheth-^r  Argos  still  maintained  the 

,         55 
sphere  of  influence  implied  by  Herodotus  statement   that  bec':)use  Sicyon  acceded 

to  the  demand  of  King  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  for  ships  to  cross  the  gulf  for  a  war 

on  Argos,  4^c»«t  that  city  levied  a  fine  of  500  talents  on  the  Sicyonians  for 

breach  of  the  sacred  rights  of  her  confederation — a  fine  of  which  Sicyon  paid 

100  talents.   Eut  that  Spartan  supremacy  was  effective  in  Sicyon  is  corroborated 

by  the  loyalty  with  which  Sicyon  served  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  in  the 

Persian  and  Peloponnesian  '"ars. 


50)  Keyer,  op.cit.  II,  p. 565.    51)  ibid,  op.cit.  II,  p. 766.    52)  On  the 
chronology  of  Hippias  cf.  Meyer,  G.d.A.  II,  p. 796;  Pusolt,  Gr.  Gesch.  11^,  p. 398. 
53)  Cf.  Be  Gubernatis,  Atti  R.  Accad.  Torino,  5l,  1915-16,  pp. 302-303.    54)  Thuc 
V,  81.    55)  VI,  92,  cf.  Chap.  HI,  n.29. 
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CH AFTER  V. 

Sicyon  under  the  Spartan  and  Theban  Hegemonies 

Sect.  1,   Sicyon  in  the  Persian  7."ar. 

Sicyon  lifted  its  head  high  during  the  reign  of  the  tyrants.   Under 
their  leadership  she  entered  into  relations  with  other  states,  extended  her 
influence  far  beyond  her  own  boundaries,  secured  afresh  the  high  roads  of  com- 
merce, and  opened  the  sources  of  prosperity.  Her  hospitable  court  was  made 
the  meeting-place  of  men  of  eminent  talent  and  the  scene  of  splendid  festivals 
in  honor  of  the  gods. 

In  the  fifth  century  when  most  Greek  states  found  it  a  matter  of 
necessity  or  advantage  to  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  confederacies  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  predominant  powers  of  Hellas,  Sicyon  naturally  gravitated 
toward  Sparta  because  that  state  was  the  most  powerful  in  the  Peloponnese.   The 
allegiance  to  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  entailed  new  obligations  which  des- 
tined the  city  to  take  part  in  the  war  with  Persia  and  later  to  support  Sparta 
in  the  struggle  for  the  queenship  of  Hellas,   First  then  we  shall  review  briefly 
her  support  against  the  Persians.   In  common  with  the  Peloponnesians ,  concerned 
mostly  with  Peloponnesian  interests,  Sicyonian  troops  were  engaged,  after  Ther- 
mopylae, in  defending  the  Isthmus.   She  furnished  a  contingent  of  twelve  tri- 

2 

remes  to  the  Greek  fleet  commanded  by  I'^irybiades  at  Artemisium.,   a  number  which 

3 
was  reinforced  to  fifteen  at  Salamis.   IfYhen  the  league  was  finally  moved  to 

strike  the  decisive  bio?/  which  resulted  in  the  victory  at  Plataea  Sicyonian 

/■  4 

foot-soldiers  to  the  number  of  3000  p«rtoolj  in  the  battle^   The  Sicyonian  name, 


1)  Herod.  VIII,  72.    2)  ibid.  VIII,  1.    3)  ibid.  VIII,  43.    4)  ibid.  IX, 
28,31:  Diod.  XI.  32,1. 
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can  T?e  seen  and  i;;^ad  in  the  inscription  which  still  survives  from  the  memorial 
of  fc+rart  victory — the  triood  at  Delphi.   The  achievement  at  Plataea  was  folloviad 
in  a  few  days  by  the  victory  at  Fycale  where  the  Sicyonians  sustained  heavy 
losses,  among  others  their  general  Perilausy  Nevertheless,  according  to  the 
historian  of  the  war,  they  distinguished  themselves  next  to  the  Athenians. 

To  this  Deriod  must  also  be  assigned  the  appearance  of  Sicyonian  coins 
10-^       Even  before  the  year  500  F.C.  her  coinage  had  begun,  if  the  small  coin  now  in 
,,-^  '  Paris,  thought  to  be  an  obol,  can  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  Sicyon.   It 

bears  on  the  reverse  a  round  incuse  divided  into  four  by  crossteg  bars.   Scarce- 
ly later  than  500  a  regular  coinage  appears;  the  rude  incuse  square  is  novif  re- 
placed by  an  incuse  square  containing  the  letter^.  Fabelon  supposes  that  it 

was  on  the  occasion  of  the  preparation  of  the  fleet  and  army  for  the  Persian 

7 

Wars  and  to  pay  their  expenses  that  the  first  coins  of  Sicyon  were  struck. 

It  was  probably  also  in  the  course-  of  the  third  decade  of  the  fifth 
century  that  the  craftsmen  and  mariners  of  Sicyon  were  employed  in  hewing, 
transporting  and  laying  the  stones  for  their  treasury  at  Olj'mpia  to  receive 

primarily  the  ancient  offering  commemorative  of  P.'yron '  s  chariot  victory  there 

p 
long  before.   Today  its  scanty  rem.ains  among  a  row  of  twelve,  only  one  of  which 

was  erected  by  a  Peloponnesian  city,  bears  witness  to  a  spirit  of  enterprise 

among  the  burghers  of  Sicyon,  and  shows  that  they  recognized  the  advantages 

accruing  from,  such  an  edifice  in  the  great  religious  meeting-place  of  their 

countrymen  from  both  Greece  itself  and  the  colonies  in  the  west.   The  first 

decades  of  the  fifth  century  also  mark  the  advent  of  the  native  Sicyonians 


5)  Ditt.  Syll.  I  ,  31  (now  in  Constantinople),  cf.  also  Paus.  V,  23,1. 

6)  Herod.  IX,  102,103,105.    7)  Eabelon,  Traite'^des  Fonnaies  Gr .  et  Rom.  I, 
2,  D.820;  Catal.  of  Gr .  Coins,  Fr.  Fjjs.,  Pelop.  pp.XIlI  ff.;  cf.  Head,  Hist.. 
rJum?  r.4:09;  Gardner,  Hist  of  Anc.  Coinage,  p. 378.    8)  Paus.  VI,  19,1.  of. 
Chap.  IX. 
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Aristocles  and  Canachus  in  the  domain  of  sculpture  where  Sicyon  was  destined 
to  play  a  role  much  greater  than  in  politics. 

kiring  the  half  century  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars 
the  vicissitudes  of  Sicyon  are  not  wholly  clear  to  us  except  at  times  when  the 
imperialistic  actions  of  Athens  draws  it  into  the  light.   Py  457  F.G.  Athens 
was  at  the  acme  of  her  power.   By  force  and  intrigue  her  empire  had  been  ex- 
panded to  include  a  continental  as  well  as  maritime  dominion.  On  her  fron- 
tiers Eoeotia  and  I'egarg  were  her  sub.iects;  Phocis  and  locris  recognized  her 
hegemony.   Through  the  willing  adhesion  of  Fegara,  the  conouest  of  Aegina,  the 
capture  of  Troezen  and  the  alliance  with  Argos  she  held  a  strong  bulwark  against 
the  i^eloponnesus .   Athenian  authority  was  supreme  in  the  Saronic  bay. 

'Che   next  ob.-iect  of  Athenian  policy  was  to  gain  the  same  dominion 
in  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Here  Corinth,  the  great  comraerciql  city  of  the  Isth- 
mus, 7/ith  colonies  and  commercial  relations  on  the  Aetolian,  Acarnanian  and 
Epirot- coasts ,  was  her  chief  and  most  dangerous  enemy.  On  the  east  Megara 
and  Aegina  held  her  in  check.   Already  the  occupation  of  Naupactus  as  a  naval 
station   at  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  her  mastery  o#er  Poeotia  gave 
Athens  considerable  control  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  gulf  from  within  the 
gate  UP  to  the  Isthmus.   Put  the  southern  seaboard  was  still  entirely  Pelopon- 
nesian.  To  check  Corinth  the  Athenian  general  Tolmides  in  455  P.O.  occupied 
the  Corinthian  Colony  Chalcis  on  the  Aetolian  coast  opposite  Patrae  and  sailed 
into  the  Corinthian  gulf.   Sicyon,  whose  commercial  interests  in  the  gulf  were 
common  v.dth  those  of  Corinth  was  the  next  object  of  conquest.   All  we  know  of 

the  attempt  is  that  Toiniides  made  a  descent  on  the  city,  devastated  the  country, 

12 
and  defeated  a  Sicyonian  force.    Two  years  later  (453  E.G.)  Pericles  himself 


9)  Cf.  Chap.  VII.     10)  Cf.  Fusolt,  Gr.  Hesch.  Ill,  1^,  pp. 297-302;  318-323. 

11)  Thuc.  I,  103.    12)  Thuc.  I,  108,5;  Paus.  I,  27,5.  On  the  chronology  and 

an  estimate  of  the  success  of  Tolmides'  expedition  of.  Busolt,  op.cit.  p. 326.  n.l. 


led  an  expedition^into  the  gulf  to  continue  the  work  of  Tolmides.   Embarking 
a  thousand  Athenian  hoplites  on  a  squadron  stationed  at  Fagae  he  coasted  along 
to  Sicyon.   Disemtarking  his  troops  he  defeated  the  Sicyonians  who  came  out  and 
met  hiir  at  Nemea.    That  Pericles  made  an  attack  on  the  city,  as  Diodorus   says^ 
with  such  a  small  force  is  iraprotatle.   It  is  more  reasonable  to  think  that  he 
confined  himself  to  laying  waste  the  fertile  coastal  plain,  and  on  the  approach 
of  a  Feloponnesian  army  he  re-embarked  his  troops  and  sailed  west  to  Oeniadae  on 
the  Aoarnanian  coast. 

We  have  no  record  of  Sicyonian  events  during  the  era  of  Athenian 
expansion  until  Athens  met  reverses  in  Eoeotia,  Phocis  and  locris.   With  two 
other  commercial  towns  in  northwest  Peloponnesus,  Corinth  and  Epidauros,  the 
Sicyonians  who  were  particularly  jeolous  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  Athens, 
assisted  the  Megarfans  in  a  successful  revolt  from  Athens.   (445  B.C.). 

Sect.  2.  Sicyon  during  the  Pelor onnesian  War. 

Of  a  second-rate  Greek  state  whose  policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
was  directed  by  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of  fifth  century  Hellas,  one  would 
naturally  not  expect  to  find  much  mention  during  the  Feloponnesian  War.   Espe- 
cially so  is  this  true  of  Sicyon.   Add  to  t'^is  also  the  circumstance  of  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  city  in  a  war  between  a  maritime  and  continental  power 


13)  Thuc.  I,  111,2;  Flut.  Pericles  IP.  Ilutarch  wrongly  says  the  battle  took 

place  at  Nemea,  i.e.  in  the  territory  of  Cleonae.   Put  an  inland  march  with  so 
sm.all  a  force  would  have  been  unwise.   From  Thucydides  vze  can  conclude  that  the 
battle  was  fought  on  the  seashore  after  the  landing  of  the  troops  probably  at 
the  Nemea  River.   So  Busolt  op.cit.,  p. 334,  n.4  following  I>jncker,  Gesch.  d.  Alt. 
VIJI^,  P.344,  n.2.   So  also  E.  Feyer,  G.d.  Alt.  III^,  p. 608.    14)  XI,  88.  He 
says  Fericl  es  defeated  the  whole  body  of  the  Sicyonians  ( Tr<*. v  d -^  |^  1 1'  )  and  laid 
siege  to  the  city  itself  but  failed  to  reduce  it.  Because  of  the  unreliability 
of  Diodorus'  source  (Ephorus)  the  statement  that  Pericles  with  1000  men  could  de- 
feat the  whole  military  strength  of  a  city  which  Herod.  VIII,  28  reckoned  at  3000 
hoplites  has  no  value.   Pericles' failure  to  take  Oeniadae  on  the  Acarnanian  coast 
substantiates  this  belief,  of.  Fusolt,  op.cit.  p. 335  n.l.   15)  Thuc.  I,  114,1. 
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resulting  in  the  peculiar  strategy  of  the  sea-power  attacking  the  maritime 
possessions  of  the  land-power  and  the  latter  directing  its  attacks  chiefly 
against  the  continental  possessions  of  the  sea-power,  and  one  can  readily  see 
why  Sicyon  was  never,  during  that  struggle,  of  strategic  importance  nor  the 
scene  of  actual  warfare.   The  recounting  of  scarcely  a  dozen  events  will  suffice 
in  narrating  its  vicissitudes  for  the  next  thirty  years. 

Already  in  the  prelude  to  the  war  (436-4  P.C.)  envoys  from  Sicyon 
and  Sparta  were  present  with  the  Cor-eyreans  at  Corinth  when  the  latter  made 
their  futile  proposal  to  refer  their  grievances  against  Corinth  for  arbitration 
to  the  Peloponnesian  states.    As  soon  as  hostilities  were  imminent  the  Sicyo- 

nians,  among  others  of  the  allies,  were  commissioned  to  provide  the  lacedae- 

17 
monians  a  navy   whose  first  engagement  with  the  Athenians  only  served  to 

increase  the  reputation  of  the  enemy's  fleet.   The  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  47 

vessels  in  number,  having  sailed  out  from  Corinth  (429  F.C.)  to  support  Cnemus 

in  his  campaign  against  the  Acarnanians,  was  compelled  to  engage  Phormio  with 

his  20  Athenian  ships  stationed  at  Naupactus.   The  skillful  manoeuvers  of  the 

Athenians,  aided  by  a  favorable  morning  breeze  which  knocked  the  ships  against 

one  another,  and  the  fact  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  not  equipped  for  a 

naval  engagement  tut  for  the  conveyance  of  troops,  conspired  to  give  the  Athen- 

]  8 
ians  a  complete  victory.    A  second  engagement  of  the  two  fleets  ultimately 

turned  out  less  successfully  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  remnant  of  the 

]  g 
fleet  returned  to  Corinth. 

^.'Jhat  was  the  fate  of  the  Sicyonian  contingent  of  hoplites  we  do  not 

know  until  we  hear  of  a  sm.all  number  of  them  in  424  P.C.   In  that  year  the  Long 


16)  Thuc.  I,2P,1.    17)  Thuc.  II,  P,3.  To  the  allied  army  Peloch,  Eevolkerung 
p. 119  estimates  she  furnished  about  2000  hoplites.  At  Plataea  her  contingent  was 
3000  (Eerod.  IX,  28),  at  Nemea  in  394  P.C.  1500  (Xen.  Hell.  IV,  2,16).    18)Thuc, 
II,  80,3;  II,  83,84.    19)  Thuc.  II,  86-93. 
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Walls  and  the  port  of  Nisaea  in  Megara  had  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians,   The  Spartan  general  Prasidas,  who  was  recruiting  around  Sicyon  and 
Corinth  for  an  expedition  to  Thrace,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Megara.   Besides 

his  own  troops  he  had  2700  Corinthians,  400  Fhliasians,  and  600  Sioyonian  hop- 

20 
lites.   The  Athenians,  unwilling  to  risk  a  battle,  fought  an  indecisive  skirmish 

and  retired  to  Nisaea.   In  the  early  winter  of  the  same  year,  soon  after  the 

tattle  of  Eeliurn,  Ijemosthenes  came  from  an  unsuccessful  atteinpt  to  take  Siphae 

in  Poeotia,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  descent  on  the  Sioyonian  coast.   Put  the 

Sicyonians  were  on  their  guard.   Pefore  all  the  fleet  had  reached  the  shore, 

they  came  out  against  the  invaders,  put  to  flight  those  who  had  landed,  pursued 

them  to  their  ships,  killing  some  and  making  prisoners  of  others.   They  then 

erected  a  trophy,  and  according  to  Greek  custom,  gave  back  the  dead  under  a  flag 

21 
of  truce.   =The  following  year  (iviiarch  423  P.C.)  is  remembered  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  one  year's  truce,  sworn  to,  on  behalf  of  Sicyon,  by  Damotimus,  the 

22 
son  of  Naucrates  and  Onasimus^the  son  of  Megacles. 

The  truce  was  followed  in  the  next  year  (422-1  B.C.)  by  a  treaty  of 

peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta  which  was  fixed  for  a  term  of  fifty  years.  But 

the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  of  small  benefit  to  Sparta's  allies,  and  the 

pacific  conditions  expected  did  not  materialize.   The  history  of  the  next  three 

years  is  therefore  one  of  complex  inter-state  intrigues  combined  with  internal 

political  convulsions,  the  details  of  which  cannot  here  be  discussed,  '"ith 

respect  to  Sicyon  it  must  suffice  to  note  that  together  with  the  Corinthians  they 


frustrated  Alcibiades  in  his  plan  to  hem  in  Corinth  by  hindering  his  fortifica- 

23 
tion  of  the  Achaean  promontory  of  Phium.   In  418  P.C.  when  Sparta,  alarmed  at 

the  activity  of  Argos  against  Epidauros,  mustered  a  large  force  of  allies  at 


20)  Ihuc.  IV,  70,1.    21)  Thuc.  IV,  101,3  and  4.    22)  Thuc.  IV,  119,2. 
23)  Thuc.  V,  52,2. 
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Phlius,  the  Sicyonians  are  named  among  what  was  afterwards  maintained  to  have 
been  the  finest  Hellenic  army  that  had  ever  up  to  that  time  been  collected. 
l?fhether  they  fought  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Kantinea,  four  months  later,  is 
unknown.   The  prestige  restored  to  Sparta  however  by  the  victory  at  I'antinea 

had  a  direct  political  result  in  Sicyon  as  well  as  in  Argos  in  that  the  Lacedae- 

25 
monians  forced  them  to  set  up  a  more  oligarchical  government.   This  is  the 

first  direct  interference  we  hear  of  since  Sparta  put  down  the  tyranny  there 

?fi 
about  510  F.C. 

Only  three  meagre  references  account  for  their  continued  support  of 

the  Lacedaemonian  cause  during  the  last  decade  of  the  war.   In  413  B.C.  they 

27 

sent  200  hoplites  under  the  command  of  Sargeus  to  Sicily.    In  the  same  year, 

after  the  Athenian  disaster  at  Syracuse,  they,  with  the  Arcadians  and  Pelle- 
nians,  were  instructed  to  furnish  ten  of  the  hundred  ships  proposed  to  be  built 
by  the  Peloponnesians .   Finally,  they  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  final 
victory  of  the  war  at  Aegospotami,  for  in  the  great  dedication  wrought  in  bronze 

partly  at  the  hands  of  the  Sicyonian  sculptors  Alypus,  Patrocles  and  Camachus 

29 
for  the  Lacedaem.onians  at  Delphi  comemorative  of  that  victory^  Pausanias   saw, 

among  the  statues  of  individual  men  from  the  allies  who  had  helped  lysnnder 
win,  the  statue  of  Agasimenes,  the  Sicyonian. 

To  judge  by  the  abundance  of  Sicyonian  coins  the  period  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  must  have  been  one  of  great  commercial  activity.   After  the  con- 
quest of  Aegina  by  Athens  in  431  E.G.  and  the  consequent  stopping  of  her  coinage 
j^-   which  had  been  prevalent  in  the  Peloponnesus^  Sicyon  issued  coins  in  such  great 
5>'    quantities  that  they  became  in  fact  the  prevailing  type  in  the  Peloponnesus  until 


24)  T-hvc.   V.  58,4  ff.;  V,  59,3;  60,3.    25)  Thuc.  V,  81,2.  Cf.  Greenidge,  Hand- 
book of  Gr.  Const.  Hist.  p. 71.  26)  Cf.  p.  58  ff.        27)  Thuc.  VII,  58,3; 
Diod.  XIII,  8,3.    28)  Thuc.  VIII,  3,2.    29)  X,  9,10.  Cf.  pj],02. 


the  time  of  Alexapder  the  Great. 


Sect.  3.  Sicyon  during  Spartan  Supremacy. 

For  more  than  a  generation  after  Aegospotatri  the  city  remained  faith- 
ful to  Sparta.   Put  Spartan  supremacy  -was  not  unchallenged  elsewhere.   Pecause 
she  grasped  all  the  fruits  of  the  victory  over  Athens  and  did  not  share  them 
with  the  allies  v/ho  had  borne  the  greatest  burdens  of  the  war,  disaffection  and 
antipathy  were  aroused.   Stimulated  by  money  and  co-operation  from  Persia,  a 
formidable  hostile  confederation  against  the  ascendency  of  Laoedaemon  was  formed 
by  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  and  other  states.  In  the  war  which  resulted 
Sicyon  was  but  a  simple  unit  in  the  catalog  of  Sparta's  allies,  furnishing  her 
contingent,  like  the  rest,  to  be  commanded  by  Spartan  officers.   An  object  of 
the  war — the  so-called  Corint&ian  war — was  to  check  Sparta  at  the  Isthmus.  With 
Corinth  as  the  base  of  operations  of  the  Confederates,  Sicyon  thus  became  the 
logical  choice  as  headquarters  for  the  Lacedaemonians.   Thus  in  394  B.C.  it  was 
the  rendezvous  for  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  before  they  proceeded 
7v   eastward  to  encounter  the  Confederates  in  the  battle  of  the  Kemea.    Two  years 
later,  Praxitas,  the  I^cedaemonian  palemarch  at  Sicyon,  taMng  600  hoDlites, 

went  out  from  Sicyon  and  with  the  help  of  a  Philo-Laconian  party  at  Corinth  was 

32 

admitted  into  Corinth  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.   In  the  en- 
suing battle  of  the  Long  Walls  at  Corinth  the  Sicyonians,  facing  the  Argives, 

33 
were  overpowered  m  the  first  onset  and  Xenophon   has  recorded  an  amusing 

incident  of  the  affair.  When  they  discovered  that  their  allies  were  hard  pressed 

by  their  Argive  opponents,  a  troop  of  cavalrymen  under  the  Spartan  Pasimachus 


30)  Catal.  of  Gr.  Coins  Br.  H'us.,  PelOp.  pp. XIII  ff.  cf.  Head.  Hist.  Num.^  pp. 

409  ff.    31)  Xen.  Hell.  IV,  2,14.  The  Sicyonians  had  1500  hoplites  in  the  battle^ 

ibid  I¥,  2,16.    32)  Xen.  Hell.  IV,  4,7  ff.    33)  Hell.  IV.  4,10  ff. 


tied  their  horses  to  the  trees,  relieved  the  Sicyonians  of  their  heavy  in- 
fantry shields,  and  advanced  against  the  Argives.  Put  the  latter,  seeing  the 
Sigmas   on  their  shields  and  taking  them  to  be  Sicyonians^ were  undaunted. 
Then  Pasiitachus  shouted  in  troad  Doric,  "Fy  the  twin  gods.   These  Sigmas  will 
deceive  you,  you  Argives."   Put  in  the  battle  against  the  superior  numbers  he 

was  himself  slain  with  his  followers.   In  one  of  a  series  of  raids  of  this 

35 
time  we  have  mention  of  one  by  Iphicrates  in  which  he  overthrew  the  Sicyonians. 

For  many  years  after  Sicyon  is  in  the  background.   Put  we  know  her  steadfastness 

in  maintaining  alliance  with  Sparta  was  not  shaken  even  by  the  results  of 

Leuctra.   She  eagerly  joined  in  a  new  and  hopeless  oairpaign  against  Thebes,  and 


furnished  ships  to  transport  to  the  survivors  at  Leuctra  Peloponnesian  re-enforce- 

36 
ments  from  Corinth  to  Greusis.   Sioyonian  forces  made  their  last  stand  in  the 

defense  of  Sparta  when  Epaminondas  for  the  first  time  invaded  Laconia  (370  E.C.).^*^ 


Sect.  4.  Sicyon  under  Theban  Hegemony. 

When  the  prestige  of  Spartan  military  supremacy  was  lost  at  Leuctra 
it  agitated  every  state  in  the  Peloponnesus.  "Yith  the  expulsion  of  her  harmosts 
there  went  a  reaction  against  the  oppressive  local  oligarchies  which  had  looked 
to  Sparta  for  support;  democratic  revolutions  flooded  the  land  with  troops  of 

dangerous  exiles.   The  commotion  disturbed  many  Peloponnesian  states  including 

38 
Sicyon  where  violent  measures  were  taken   the  details  of  which  are  unknown 

but  the  oligarchy  was  evidently  spared.  '  Put  the  city  was  soon  to  experience 

in  a  more  direct  way  the  altered  position  of  Sparta  and  the  asoendency  of 


34)  Cf.  also  Phot.  Pibl.  p. 532a,  13.  On  the  shield  devices  of  the  Greeks,  cf. 
Chase,  Harvard  Stud,  in  Bl.  Phil.  XIII,  pp.60  ff.  For  Sicyon  see  p. 77. 

35)  Diod.  XIV,  PI, 3.    36)  Xen.  Hell.  VI,  4,18.    37)  ibid.  VII,  2,2  cf. 
VI,  5,29.    38)  Diod.  XV,  40,4.    39)  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  1,44. 
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Thebes.  When  Spaininondas  invaded  the  Peloponnesus  for  the  second  time 
(summer  369  B.C.),  he  joined  his  allies,  the  Arcadians,  Arg-ives  and  Sleana  and 
took  Sicyon.   The  people  voted  to  form  an  alliance  with  Thehes  and  admitted 
a  Theban  garrison  into  the  acropolis  but  the  oligarchical  government  remained 
unaltered.   To  regain  the  city  for  Sparta  it  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  mercen- 
ary Celtic  and  Iberian  troops  sent  by  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

Their  bravery  and  singular  nimbleness  of  movement  gave  them  the  advantage  in 

41 
a  skirmish  with  the  Sicyonians  in  which  they  lost  the  fortress  of  Derae. 

(369  B.C.) 

Developments  amounting  to  a  defiance  of  the  will  of  Thebes  stirred 
Epaminondas  to  a  third  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  367  B.C.   Achaea  was  won 
for  Thebes,  the  oligarchical  constitution  was  overthrown,  and  the  oligarchical 
leaders  banished.   Put  the  exiles,  combining  their  united  forces,  overthrew 
the  newly-formed  democracies,  expelled  the  Theban  harmosts,  and  henceforth  the 
Achaean  oligarchs  toolf  decided  and  active  part  with  Sparta.    The  unsettled 
state  of  affairs  were  soon  reflected  in  ?icyon. 

The  counter-revolution  of  the  Achaean  cities  alarmed  Arcadia  and 
Argos  lest  Sicyon,  closely  adjoining  Achaea,  also  should  follow  the  examrile. 
Of  this  alarm  a  leading  Sicyonian  citizen  named  Euphron,  took  advantage.   True 
enough  the  acropolis  was  held  by  a  Theban  garrison  but  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ment was  still  ruling  in  Sicyon  and  he  reminded  them  that  this  must  be  put 
down  or  the  city  would  embrace  the  interests  of  Sparta.  He  then  offered  him- 
self, with  their  aid,  to  accomplish  the  revolution.  Aided  by  the  presence  of 
troops  from  both  countries,  he  effected  the  overthrow  of  the  old  oligarchy  and 


40)  Xen.  Hell.  "VII,  1,18;  Paus.  VI,  3,2  f.  The  Stratagem  of  the  Boeotian  Bammanes 
in  attacking  and  taking  the  harbor  of  Sicyon  at  this  time  is  recorded  by  Polyaen. 
V,  16,4;  Frontin.  Ill,  2,10;  Aen.  Tact.  29,12.    41)  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  1,20-23. 
For  the  location  of  Derae  see  p,  24.         42)  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  1,41-43. 
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estatlished  a  democracy.    Then,  having  secured  his  ovm  election  as  general 
with  five  partisans,  he  increased  the  mercenary  forces,  re-organized  and  placed 

them  under  the  command  of  his  son  Adeas,  and  surrounding  himself  with  a  large 

44 
body-guard,  he  began  a  career  of  sanguinary  tyranny.   The  public  money  and 

teTTiple  treasures  were  seized  for  the  maintainence  of  his  2000  mercenary  soldiers; 

his  opponents,  the  wealthiest  and  most  eminert  citizens,  under  the  pretext  of 

laoonism,  were  either  put  to  death  without  trial  or  exiled  and  their  property 

45 
seized;  slaves  were  freed  and  given  citizenship.   Thus  his  power  became  very 

great.   Kuphron  protected  himself  in  his  power  over  the  town  and  harbor  by  an 

47 
alliance  with  Thebes,   and  by  bribing  the  Arcadians  and  Argives  into  passive 

4fl 
consent.   Furthermore,  at  the  head  of  his  large  mercenary  force  he  furnished 

49 
ready  military  support  to  his  allies,  especially  the  invasion  against  Phlius. 

In  spite  of  the  great  military  power  he  represented,  the  Arcadians, 

who  had  helped  him  in  his  first  designs,  no  longer  able  to  connive  at  his 

intolerance,  sent  troops  under  the  general  Aeneas  of  Stymphalus  to  Sicyon  where 

he  joined  with  the  Theban  harmost  in  the  acropolis  and  effected  the  recall  of 

the  numerous  political  exiles.   Euphron  fled  to  the  harbor  where  he  invited 

Pasimeles  to  come,  with  a  portion  of  the  garrison  at  Corinth,  and  he  surrendered 

50 
it  to  them.   The  harbor,  a  separate  town  and  fortification  at  some  little 

distance  from  the  city,  was  thus  held  by  the  Spartans,  while  the  city  adhered 

to  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians. 

In  Sicyon,  however,  though  evacuated  by  Euphron,  party  strife  again 

broke  out  between  the  oligarchs  and  the  popular  party.  ITith  the  help  of  his 


(1217. 

43)  The  overthrow  must  have   taken  place  367   P.C.   Cf.    Swoboda   in   Fauly-'Tissowa.IT ,   p. 

44)  Xen.   Hell.    VII,   1,   44-46.  45)  Xen.   Hell.    VII,    1,46;    VII,   3,8;    cf.    Diod. 
XV,   70,3.          46)   The   coins   struck  with  the   letters  ET        (Head,  Hist.   Num.      p. 410) 
however,  ought   rather  to  be   attributed   to  his   grandson,    cf.    'Ruphron,   Prosopog.   No.Ul- 
47)  Xen.   Hell.    VII,   3,8.          48)   ibid.    VII,    1,45.  4°)   ibid.    VII,    2,11. 

50)  ibid.,    VII,   3,    1-3. 
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partlsans  and  mercenary  troops  which  Athens  put  at  his  disposal,  Euphron  once 
more  succeeded  in  'becotning  master  of  the  town  in  conjunction  with  the  popular 
party.   Peoause  his  opponents  in  Sicyon  joined  with  the  Theban  garrison  on  the 
acropolis  Fuphron  tried  to  take  it  ty  assault.'   Failing  in  this,  he  realized 
that  he  could  not  maintain  himself  if  Thebes  was  his  enemy,  so  he  went  thither 
to  win  over  the  authorities  by  bribery.   Some  of  his  Sicyonian  enemies,  alarmed 

lest  he  should  carry  his  point,  betook  themselves  to  Thebes,  and  during  a  meeting 

52 

Ebphron  had  with  the  Thebans  on  the  Cadmea  he  was  killed.   His  assassins  were 

seized  and  put  on  trial  before  the  Senate  but  were  acquitted  through  the  im- 
pressive defense   of  one  of  the  tyrranicides.   At  Sicyon,  however,  sentiment 
was  favorable  to  'Euphron.  His  body  was  carried  thither,  and,  contrary  to 
Sicyonian  custom,   he  was  buried  in  the  market-place  where  he  was  worshipped 
as  a  hero  and  founder  of  the  state.   Such  grateful  admiration  shows  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  preferred  the  rule  of  ]?uphron  to  that  of  his  political 
opponents  whom  he  had  so  mercilessly  treated. 

The  brevity  of  Xenophon  does  not  inform  us  of  the  subsequent  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  Theban  hairmost  in  the  acropolis, — nor  how  the  intestine 
warfare,  between  the  democracy  in  the  town  and  refugees  in  the  citadel,  were 
composed, — nor  what  became  of  the  citizens  who  slew  Ruphron.  We  learn  only  that 
not  long  afterwards  the  harbor  of  Sicyon,  which  Euphron  had  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  was  left  imperfectly  defended  by  the  re- 
call of  the  latter  to  Athens;  and  that  it  was  accordingly  retaken  by  the  forces 

56 
from  the  town,  aided  by  the  Arcadians.' 

IXjring  the  height  of  "^'Xjphron's  pov/er  the  Sieyonians  raised  the  fortress 

of  Thyamia  on  their  southern  frontier  as  a  defence  against  Phlius,  a  state  which 


51)  ibid.  VII,  3,9.   52)  ibid.  VII,  3,4-6.   53)  ibid.  VII,  3,7-12  (date  366-5 
F.C.)   54)  Plut.  Aratus,  53.   55)  Xen.  Hell.  Vii,  3,12.   56)  ibid.  VII,  4,1. 
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steadily  reraaine^. steadfast  to  Sparta.   In  conjunction  with  the  general  Chares, 

the  Phliasians  surprised  and  took  Thyamia,  and  the  fortress  became,  for  a  time, 

57 
a  means  of  aggression  against  the  enemy.   Its  evacuation  by  the  Phliasians  in 

366-5  P.C.,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Corinth,  'Kpidauros,  Phlius 

and  other  states  with  Thebes,  would  seem  to  show  that  Sioyon  was  a  party  to 

that  agreement.'   If  that  is  true  the  city  must  have  repudiated  its  alliance 

with  Thebes  and,  like  Corinth,  its  neighbor,  maintained  neutrality  when  Epamin- 

ondas  went  forth  with  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  in  362  E.G.  to  the  campaign 

in  the  Peloponnesus  which  resulted  in  the  great  Theban  victory  at  ^^antinea.^^ 

The  complications  in  another  quarter  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  years 

365-4  P.O.  are  of  interest  in  the  international  history  of  Sicyon.   In  this  year 

the  Arcadians  and  Eleans  were  at  war  resulting  in  two  invasions  of  Elis  in 

successive  years  and  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  festival  in  364  E.G.  by  the 

Arcadians,  under  the  presidency  not  of  the  Eleans  but  of  the  people  of  Pisa, 

SO 
the  ancient  possessors  of  the  sanctuary.   An  inscription  y/hich  has  come  to 

light  in  our  own  day  records  the  honor  of  progenia  granted  on  this  occasion  by 

the  Pisatans  to  the  Sioyonians,  Gleander  and  Socles.   The  same  Olympiad  is 

memorable  in  the  annals  of  Sicyonian  athletes  for  it  was  at  this  festival  that 

the  Sicyonian  pancratiast  Sostratus  won  the  first  of  his  seventeen  victories  by 

,  /      62 

the  dexterous  method  which  earned  for  him  the  epithet  (I  k  f  o  X^-if  Ct  t  t;  s 

We  know  that  with  the  death  of  Fpaminondas  at  Mantinea,  the  forrnidable 

character  of  Thebes  was  broken.   As  has  already  been  noted,  Sicyon  had  probably 


57)  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  2  1;  18-23;  4,1.    58)  ibid.  VII,  4,11.  So  Schafer,  Demosthe- 
nes und  seine  Zeit,  I^,  p. 114,  n.3.    59)  Diod.  XV,  85,2  enumerates  the  Sicyonians 
among  the  Theban  allies.  He  is  the  lone  authority  for  it.   Schafer,  op.cit.  p. 128, 
n.3  thinks  he  erred.    60)  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  4,13  ff.    61)  Dittenberger  and 
Purgold,  Insc.  von  Olympia,  p. 73,  n.36.  of.  Prosopogr .Nos .173,285.  62)  Paus.  VI, 
4,1,  For  the  inscription  recording  his  victories  cf.  Prosopographia,  No. 299, 


even  some  years  tefore  that  event  thrown  off  the  obligation  to  follow  Theban 
leadership  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  she  does  not  support  that  state 
in  the  attempt  to  crush  the  Phocians,  her  neighbors,  who  now  came  forward  and 

enjoyed  a  moment  of  expansion  and  conquest  which  is  marked  by  a  second  Sacred 

63 
War.   On  the  contrary,  the  fragmentary  accounts  of  the  council  of  the  Naopoioi 

at  Delphi,  whose  meetings  and  supervision  of  the  erection  of  the  temple  of 

Apollo  were  not  disturbed  during  the  Fhocian  usurpation  of  the  sanctuary,  show 

that  Sicyon  was  on  amicable  relations  with  the  Phocians.  On  the  outbreak  of 

the  war  in  356  E.G.,  a  Sicyonian,  Xenotimus,  is  represented  on  the  council,  and 

64 
he  reappears  there  in  353  and  346-5  F.C.   To  this  friendly  relation  of  Sicyon 

to  Phocis  is  connected  in  some  way  the  anecdote  of  Athenaeus   that  Ononarohus, 
the  Fhocian  general  presented  four  golden  combs  to  the  son  of  the  Sicyonian 
Pythodorus  on  the  occasion  of  the  son's  visit  to  Delphi.   To  trace  the  explana- 
tion for  Sicyon 's  maintainanoe  of  neutrality  to  Phocis  back  to  economic  causes 

56 
appears  to  be  very  reasonable.   We  may  also  note  in  this  connection  that  also 

after  the  conquest  of  the  Phocians  by  Philip  in  346  B.C.  the  accounts  of  the 

building  commission  show  that  Sicyon  continued  both  to  send  her  delegates  to 

the  commission  and  to  supply  material  of  wood  and  stone  for  the  re-erection  of 

67 
the  Delphic  temple. 


63)  Diodorus  XVI,  29,1  f.  does  not  range  Sicyon  among  the  allies  of  Thebes  and 
Thessaly.    64)  See  Prosopographia  No.  234.      65)  XIII,  p.605A.    66)  So 
Cloche,  P.C.H.  XL,  1916,  pp. 107-108,  129-130.  He  suggests  a  relationship 
between  the  relative  number  of  naopoioi  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon  and  the  number  of 
contracts  awarded  between  346  and  327  E.G.    67)  See  p^  35  f . 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Sicyon  in  Hellenistic  and  Poman  Times 

Sect.  1.  Sicyon  under  the  Diadochi. 
Long-  before  Philip  crushed  all  opposition  against  him  at  the  epoch- 
rr-akinp  tattle  of  Cviaeronea  he  had  had  his  servants  doing  his  hidding  in  the 

cities  of  Greece.   In  Sicyon,  as  we  learn  from  the  patriotic  opponent  of  the 

1  2 

^-acedonians,  he  had  supported  the  local  tyrants  Aristratus   and  Fpichares, 

so  we  may  surnise  that  when  all  Greece  was  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror  and 
he  proceeded  to  the  Peloponnesus  and  to  the  synedrion  at  Corinth  to  te  chosen 
general-in-ehief  of  all  the  Gre-ks  for  a  war  against  Persia,  that  he  found 
ready  recognition  of  Facedonian  supremacy  in  Sicyon.   A  symptom  of  disquietudSj 
however,  is  discernible  subsequent  to  the  convention  of  the  Greek  states  with 
Alexander  two  years  after  Chaeronea,  from  the  statement  of  a  contemporary  anti- 
J'^cedonian  orator  that  Alexander  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Sicyon  by  restor- 
ing to  power  there  a  certain  tt^i  h  ot^  i  b -r^  i       ,    evidently  an  expelled  J'aoedonain 
partisan. 

Ebring  the  next  thirteen  years,  occupied  by  Alexander's  Asiatic 
campaigns,  the  history  of  Sicyon,  like  that  of  nearly  all  Greece,  is  a  blank. 
It  is  only  at  the  death  of  Alexander  that  the  Greek  cities  again  awaken  into 
active  movement,  and  then  we  find  Sicyon  one  of  the  first  to  publicly  declare 
her  vdllingness  to  help  liberate  Greece.   Yet  it  ought  to  be  recalled  in  this 


1)  Demosthenes,  de  Corona,  48  and  295.  He  was  somev/hat  of  a  patron  of  art.   A 
painting  of  him  standing  by  a  chariot  of  victory  done  by  T.'elanthius  and  his  pupils 
existed  in  Sicyon  till  it  was  partly  effaced  by  Aratus.  (Plut.  Arat.,  XIII,  2  f.). 
Be  also  summ.oned  to  Sicyon  Kjcomachus  of  Thebes  to  paint  a  monument  to  the  poet 
Telestes  (Pliny,  N.H.  XXXV,  109).  Hiis  date  is  c.  360-340  F,C,  Cf-.  Gildemeister  and 
Biigheler,  Rhein .  Mua..  XJCVTI,  1872,  n.536,  n.l;  Schaefer,  Demosth.  und  seine  Zeit. 
II  .,  r.364,  n.4,  IIIS  P«40,  n.3.    2)  Demosth.  I.e.,  295.  cf.  Suidas,  s.v. 
irroi/rrM  3)  Pseudo-Cgmosth. ,  Orat.  de  Foed.,  16. 
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connection  and  to.^the  credit  of  Sicyon  that  it  was  a  sculptor  of  that  city, 
lysipDus,  who  glorified  so  skilfully  those  individual  characteristics  of  the 
world  conqueror  that  tradition  says  that  he  alone  among  sculptors  was  permitted 
to  make  portraits  of  the  great  king.   He  also  executed  the  large  historical 
monument  at  Dion  erected  bv  Alexander  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  at  Grani- 

cus  representing  the  king's  twenty-five  horsemen  who  fell  in  the  battle — the 

4 
largest  comrosition  the  sculptor  ever  m.ade. 

Qjring  Alexander's  absence  in  Asia  Sicyon  was  but  an  outlying  appen- 
dage of  his  newly-made  empire.   Put  when  tidings  of  his  death  came  she  joined 
in  a  vain  struggle  for  emancipation.  Vlhen  Athens  revolted  against  f'acedonia 
and  besieged  Antipater,  the  regent  of  Greece,  in  Lamia  (323/2  E.G.)  the  cause 
of  Greek  freedom  was  espoused  by  rost  of  the  Greek  states  and  a  confederacy 
was  formed  for  expelling  the  Macedonians  from,  their  cities.   Nowhere  did  the 
prospects  of  the  new  confederacy  meet  with  more  favor  and  encouragement  than 
at  Sicyon.  We  have  long  known  from  Diodorus   and  Pausanias   the  general  fact 

that  the  city  joined  Athens  as  an  ally  but  a  public  decree  recently  found  in- 

7 
scribed  on  a  stone  at  Athens   recounting  the  honors  voted  by  the  Athenians  for 

the  services  of  the  Sioyonian  l5uphron  has  materially  increased  our  knowledge 

of  the  contemiporary  situation  at  Sicyon.   The  document  shows  that  under  the 

p 
aegis  of  Macedonia  a  garrison  had  been  introduced  into  the  acropolis,   that  at 

the  instance  of  the  Lamian  War  against  Antipater  Kuphron  returned  from  exile, 

expelled  the  garrison,  freed  the  city,  and  allied  it,  as  the  first  city  of  the 

Peloponnesus,  with  Athens  in  the  war  against  Antipater.   Put  within  a  year  the 

vigorous  action  of  Antipater  against  the  timidity  of  the  allies  ended  their 


4)  See  Pill4.         5)  XVIII,  11  2.    6)  I,  25,4.  Cf.  also  Justin.,,  V,  13,10. 
7)  I.G.  II,  5,  231b;  Ditt.  Syll.  I^,  310,317.    8)  Kaerst,  Ph.  Mvs.  .5^',   1897, 
r<.547  thinks  it  was  introduced  after  the  revolt  of  Agis  in  333  F.C. 
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last  united  attempi  at  emancipation.   A  Macedonian  garrison  was  reinstated  in 

9 
Sicyon  and  Euphron  was  slain  resisting  it. 

Ebring  the  struggles  to  maintain  the  comronent  parts  of  Alexander's 

empire  in  Europe  and  Asia  amid  the  counter  -interests  of  his  successors  who  were 

steadily  tending  to  divide  and  aprropriate  them,  the  vicissitudes  of  Sicyon 

are  traceatle  only  at  periodic  times.   When  its  name  first  appears  it  is  in 

connection  with  the  contentions  of  Polysperchon  and  his  son  Alexander  against 

Cassander,  all  of  whom  are  in  the  field  with  rival  armies.   Ihe  decree   of 

Polysperchon  in  31S  B.C.  recommending  expulsions  of  the  oligarchies  and  the 

erection  of  democracies  was  met  with  enthusiasm  in  the  Peloponnesus   and  was 

probably  complied  with  in  Sicyon. for  in  317  E.G.  when  Polysperchon  was  defeated 

in  Macedonia  and  Cassander  made  his  first  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Sicyon 

remained  loyal  to  Polysperchon.   Two  years  later  (315  E.C.)>  through  the 

machinations  of  Cassander  whose  increasing  power  raised  apprehensions  among 

his  enemies  both  in  Greece  and  iisia,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  was 

won  over  as  his  ally  and  given  the  separate  governm.ent  of  the  Peloponnesus  in 

the  cities  formerly  garrisoned  by  Cassander  and  Alexander.   Polysperchon,  who 

had  hitherto  also  maintained  a  local  domination  over  various  cities  in  the 

12 
Peloponnesus,  yielded  the  generalship  to  his  son  Alexander.    Henceforth  Sicyon 

continued  to  be  held  by  Alexander  until  he  met  his  end  at  the  hands  of  Alexion 

13 
and  other  Sicyonian  democrats   as  he  was  proceeding  to  the  Achaean  cities 

wheria  the  garrisons  installed  by  Cassander  were  being  expelled  by  Aristoderaus, 

the  general  of  Antigonus.   It  has  been  m.aintained  that  during  the  occupation 

of  Sicyon  by  Alexander  the  tetradrachms.  of  which  a  large  number  have  been  found 

at  Patrae  were  issued  there. 


9)  Ditt.  Syll.  I^,  317  lines  19-22.    10)  I>iod.  XMIU ,    56.  11)  ibid.  ''"VIII,  69 

3  and  4.    12)  These  re44tions  are  all  discussed  by  Beloch,  Gr.  Gesch.  III^,  pp. 

568  ff.    13)  Diod.  7JX,  67,1.    13a)  Newton,  Num.  Ghron.,  1853,  p. 29,  M.  Waller, 

Num.  d'  Alex,  le  Grand,  Nos.  864-898;  Br.  Fijs.  Catal.  Pelop.  p. XXIII;  Eead,  Hist. 
Num.^  p. 411. 


On  the  .occasion  of  Alexanders  assassination  a  revolt  broke  out  in 
Sicyon,  but  Cratesipolis ,  his  widow,  a  woman  of  great  courage  and  energy,  took 

charge  of  the  governinent  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition  maintained  herself  with 

14 
considerable  force,   ruling  for  her  father-in-low  Polysperchon  who,  since  the 

death  of  his  son,  had  again  assumed  oomm.and.   By  their  efforts  the  city  was 

preserved  together  with  Corinth  from  the  hands  of  Telesphorus,  the  general  of 

Antigonus,  who  had  liberated  all  the  cities  formerly  garrisoned  by  Alexander. 

But  '■'.'hen  in  309  and  308  B.C.  Polysperchon  was  returning  from  Macedonia  and  had 

to  face  the  unexpected  opposition  of  the  Poeotians  and  Feloponnes ians  from  the 

above-named  liberated  cities,  Corinth  and  Sicyon  found  themselves  cut  off  from 

support.    Then  when  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  came  to  Greece  with  a  powerful  armament 

in  the  spring  of  308  B.C.  and  attacked  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  Cratesipolis,  in  the 

absence  of  Polysperchon,  despaired  of  her  ability  to  hold  the  cities  and  gave 

them  over  to  Ptolemy.   A'hen  he  retired  from  Greece  after  these  successes  he 

17 
left  secure  garrisons  in  both  the  cities. 

The  following  year  Greece  saw  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  large  armament 

commanded  by  Demetrius  Foliorcetes,  the  son  of  Antigonus.   Ibring  four  years  of 

successful  military  operations,  partly  in  Greece  and  partly  in  Egypt  and  Asia, 

marked  by  the  skilful  and  effective  use  of  engines  in  besieging  fortified  places, 

which  procured  for  him  the  surname  by  which  he  is  known  in  history,  and  by 

demonstrations  in  his  honor  on  two  triumphant  entries  into  Athens,  he  succeeded 

in  enlisting  among  his  subordinates  the  greater  part  of  Greece.   It  was  in  the 

course  of  the  year  307  B.C.  after  bis  first  successes  at  Athens  and  as  he  was 

on  the  point  of  leaving  Greece  for  Asia  at  the  summons  of  Antigonus  for  war 

against  Ptolemy  that  he  turned  with  covetous  eyes  tov/ard  Sicyon  and  Corinth  and 


14)  Itl4:.,  XIX,  67,2.    15.  ibid,  XIX,  74,2.    16)  ibid.,  XX,  28.    17)  ibid. 
XX,  37,1,2;  cf.  Polyaen.,  Strat.  VIII,  58. 
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tried  to  bribe  tbe  commander  of  the  garrison  left  there  by  Ptolemy  to  liberate 
them.  Failing  in  this,  but  elated  by  a  victory  soon  after  over  Ptolemy's  bro- 
ther, Menelaxis,  he  offered  terms  to  Ptolemy  on  condition  that  he  withdraw  his 
garrisons  in  these  two  cities.    Put  where  diplomacy  and  intrigue  failed  him  he 
won  by  force.   In  303  P.C.  he  was  back  in  Greece  and  in  the  course  of  the  year 
made  a  night  attack  on  the  garrison  of  Ptolemy  in  Sicyon  and  got  within  the 
walls.   Already  master  of  the  city  and  threatening  to  besiege  the  acropolis, 

the  garrison  capitulated,  embarked  for  Egypt,  and  left  Demetrius  master  of  the 

19 
city.   His  seizure  of  Sicyon  and  brief  occupation  destined  him  to  play  a  prom- 
inent part  in  its  history.   Previous  to  his  time,  the  nain  portion  of  the  city 
stood  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  large  plateau  upon  which  the  acropolis 
was  located.  Probably  for  the  reason  that  the  population  was  so  reduced  in 
numbers  as  to  be  inadequate  for  the  defense  of  so  large  an  extent  of  wall, 
Demetrius  compelled  the  citizens  to  abandon  the  tov/n  in  the  plain,  and  to  build 
upon  the  acropolis  while  on  the  smaller  and  somewhat  more  elevated  plateau 
immediately  behind  the  earlier  acropolis,  he  placed  his  own  and  fortified  the 
entire  height  already  by  nature  almost  impregnable,  by  means  of  a  wall,  con- 
siderable portions  of  v/hich  are  still  standing.   And  because  he  helped  the 
people  to  build  and  restored  them  their  freedom  they  bestowed  on  him  divine 
honors,  conferred  upon  the  new  city  the  name  Demetrias,  and  voted  sacrifices 
and  games  and  all  the  other  honors  as  their  founder.   These  resolutions  fell 
into  abeyance  but  the  people  of  Sicyon,  finding  the  nev.-  situation  adapted, 
far  better  than  the  old  one,  for  a  permanent  population  because  it  had  an 
abundance  of  water  and  provided  for  their  safety  and  peaceful  enjoyment,  continued 


18)  Plut.,  Demetrius  XV.     19)  Bidd.  XX,  102,  2;  Polyaen.,  Strat.  IV,  7,3; 
Flut.,  Demetrius,  XXV  says  he  bribed  the  garrison  to  evacuate. 
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to  dwell  on  the  upv/  site  henceforth. 

FroiE  the  time  of  its  occupation  "by   D=>metrius  and  its  removal  to  the 
more  favorable  site  until  it  joined  the  Achaean  league  the  city  continued  to 
be  dependent  on  the  T.'fecedonians  but  ruled  over  by  local  tyrants  with  mercenary 
troops  whose  sway  was  but  once  broken  for  a  short  interval  by  a  democratic 

ascendency.   Demetrius  had  died  and  his  son,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  had  for  some 

21 
fifteen  years  borne  the  royal  title  of  the  Antig-onid  dynasty   before  we  hear 

of  the  vicissitudes  of  these  third  century  tyrants.   Probably  it  was  on  the 

occasion  of  Pyrrhus'  temporary  success  over  Antig-onus  in  T/acedonia  and  upon  his 

invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  272  P.C.  that  the  democratizing  movement  broke 

22  2"^ 

out  in  Sicyon.    The  ruling  tyrant,  Cleon,  ""  was  slain  and  for  a  short  time  a 

democracy  was  set  up  under  the  joint  guidance  of  two  leading  citizens,  Tim,ocli- 

das  anr3  Glinias,  the  father  of  Aratus.   Timoclidaa  died,  and  Clinias  in  the 

24 
course  of  the  year  264  E.G.   was  assassinated  by  Abantidas.  He  held  the  sover- 
eign power  till  the  year  252  P.O.  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  conspiracy  of  two 

25 
men,  a  philosopher  Aristotle,  and  Deinias,  probably  the  historian.    ^hey  failed. 


20)  Diod.  JX,    102,  2  ff.;  Plut.  Demetr.  25;  Paus.  II,  7,1;  Strabo,  WII,  p. 382; 
Paus.  II,  7,1.  How  long  the  name  lasted  we  do  not  know.   From  Diodorus  we  gather 
it  did  not  last  long.   But  the  name  seems  to  have  recurred  in  more  recent  times; 
in  connection  with  the  country  around  Sicyon  Ilicephorus,  Hist.  Pyz .  IV,  9,  p. 116, 22 
(Bonn)  says   oVrc^  iJ' 'tX  »  vth  J  u<r  j  i,XC>i     k*t*i^  r  i2  o- 1  v  t*  ri  TlAiiJ-t'»v    T^i    A  .jpj^rp/Joi 

From  the  change  of  site  made  by  Demetrins  we  also  get  the 
name  Nev/  Sicyon  in  the  sixth  century  c.f  Hierocles  Synecdemus  p.  646,8.  Pausaniaa 
caHs  it  '-^j  vCv  TT  «'a  li  II,  7,1.   Leake,  Forea  III,  p. 567  thinks  the 

maratime  quarter  was  known  as  Tr*A.ii',*  ^ik-^J./.  21)  The  chronology 

of  his  kingship, :/Tarn,  Antigonos  Gonatas,  p. 112,  n.3.    22)  So  Tarn,  op.cit.  pp. 
268,361.    23)  The  succession  of  rulers  is  given  by  Paus.  II,  8,  1-3  and  i-'lut.  Ara- 
tus, II,  1-3  and  III,  4  ff.  I'ausanias  varies  somewhat  from  Plutarch;  he  names  also 
one  Euthydemus  ruling  with  Timoclidas.  See  Frosopographia  No.  118.   24)  The  date 
depends  on  Aratus'  age  in  245  P.C.  Peloch,  C-r .  Gesch.  Ill,  2,  pp.179  ff.  argues  for 
276/5  F.G.   I  follow  T'arn,  op.cit.  pp. 279, 361  n.50  dating  his  birth  in  271  E.g. 
25)  So  Susemihl,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Literatur  d.  Alex.  I,  p. 633;  Peloch,  Gr.  Gesch.  Ill, 
1,  p,634  n.l.   Not  so  in  Pauly-^.^assowa,  Nos.  7  and  8. 


however,  to  free  ,the  city,  for  Paseas,  Atantidas'  father  secured  the  tyranny. 
He  was,  in  turn,  murdered  by  Kicocles  who  reigned  in  his  stead,  "is  rule  y/as 
so  injurious  that  he  nearly  lost  the  city  to  the  Aetolians,  the  friends  of  Anti- 

p-onus,  hut  sustained  himself  through  his  friendship  with  Alexander,  king  of 

26 
Corinth  and  ^uboea.   ?ut  an  end  to  the  tyrants  was  soon  to  come.   In  the  general 

agitation  of  the  year  252  E.C.^  marVred  by  the  liberation  of  Megalopolis  and  the 

revival  of  the  Arcadian  League  against  Antigonus^the  men  of  Sicyon  turned  their 

eyes  to  one  of  the  numerous  political  exiles.   Aratus,  the  banished  son  of  their 

constitutional  archon  Clinias. 

Porn  in  Sicyon  in  271  E.G.  and  a  lad  of  seven  when  Abantidas  slew  his 

father  Clinias,  Aratus  escaned  through  the  kindness  of  Abantidas'  sister  and  was 

sent  to  Argos  where  he  grew  to  manhood.  His  native  ability  of  body  and  mind, 

enhanced  by  the  influence  of  his  father's  name,  marked  him  as  the  leader  of 

the  exiles  and  he  resolved  to  avenge  his  father  and  liberate  his  native  city. 

^aving  turned  in  vain  for  help  to  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  II,  heconfided  his  plans 

to  a  S^ cyonian  exile  Aristomachus ,  and  to  two  Megalopolitan  friends,  Ecdemus 

27 
and  Demophanss  and  proceeded  with  his  strategem.   Plutarch   tells  ,  with  a 

vraalth   of  picturesque  details,  doubtless  taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  Aratus  him- 
self, the  narrative  of  the  night  surprise  of  Sicyon  in  May  251  F.C.;  "how  Aratus 
threw  ITiocles'  spies  off  their  guard  by  an  ostentatiooa  devotion  to  eating  and 
drinking;  how  the  friends  got  the  fortifications  of  Sicyon  measured,  and  had 
scaling-ladders  openly  prepared  by  one  of  the  exiles,  a  professed  ladder-maker; 
how  they  hired  some  brigands,  the 'arch-klepht '  Xenophilus  and  his  band;  how  on 
the  appointed  night  they  came  up  to  the  walls  through  a  market-garden,  having 
locked  the  gardener  in  his  house  but  failed  to  catch  his  dogs,  which  were  small 


26)  His  relations  to  Alexander,' Tarn,  op.cit.,  p. 355  n.35.  He  has  pointed  out 
also  that  neither  Cleon,  Abantidas  nor  Nioocles  appear  as  partisans  of  Antigonus, 
pp. 268, 279, 395  n.4.    27)  Aratus,  IV-IX. 
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and  quarrelsome  ^pd   would  not  make  friends;  ho^;  the  little  dogs  nearly  wrecked 
the  whole  undertaking  which  was  saved  by  Aratus'  spirit;  hov/  Tnasitheus  and  'Ko- 
demus  were  first  over  the  wall,  and  Aratus  secured  the  whole  of  the  tyrant's 
mercenaries  as  they  slept;  and  how  at  dawn,  as  the  citizens  were  clustering 
together,  ie:rorant  and  in  wonder  of  what  had  hapnened,  on  their  ears  fell  the 
startling  cry  of  the  herald,  'Aratus,  son  of  Glinias,  calls  his  countrymer  to 
their  freedom.'"    'ilie  tyrant's  house  was  burned  and  plundered.   Thus  was 
Sicyon  delivered  without  the  loss  of  blood,  even  Nicocles  himself,  like  Jean 
Val.iean,  secretly  escaped  th  naugh  an  underground  passage.  '.Vith  the  restoration 
of  freedom  came  the  return  of  the  exiles,  both  those  who  had  been  formally 
banished  and  those  who  had  voluntarily  fled  during  the  tyranny.   The  domestic 
difficulties  arising  from  the  opposing  claims  to  property  by  these  returned 
exiles  could  only  be  allayed,  he  realized,  by  paying  the  various  claimants  in 

cash.  For  this  purpose  he  made  use  of  a  sum  of  175  talents,  25  of  which  he 

29 
received  from  Gonatas  as  a  gift,   and  150  talents  from  Ptolemy  II  as  the  re- 
sult of  Aratus'  own  request,  for  which  purpose  he  made  a  voyage  to  Egypt  in 
person.'   Tith  such  large  means  at  his  disposal  he  naturally  pacified  the  whole 
city. 

To  meet  the  dangers  from  without,  Aratus  took  the  all-important  step 
of  gaining  support  for  Sicyon  by  joining  it,  a  Ibrian  city,  to  the  league  of 


28)  I  have  adopted  the  pithy  summary  of  Plutarch  as  given  by  Tarn,  op.cit. 
p.. 363. 

29)  Plut.  Arat.  XI.  Tarn,  op.cit.  p. 364,  n.59  thinks  the  aim  wasagainst  Alex- 
ander in  Corinth. 

30)  Plut.  Arat.,  XII  —  XV. 
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31 
the  ten  towns  of  Achaea'  —  a  step  toth  novel  and  far-reaching  in  importance 

in  that  it  was  the  first  annexation  of  any  city  outside  Achaea  thereby  setting 
an  example  which  ultimately  led  to  the  general  extension  of  the  league  into  a 
union  of  the  Peloponnese. 

The  development  of  the  Achaean  League  into  a  great  power  struggling 
for  constitutional  liberty  was  due  to  the  influence  of  several  men  of  great 
ability,  chief  among  whom  was  Aratus.   This  is  not  the  place,  however  tempting 
it  may  seem,  to  try  to  sketch  the  career  of  that  Sicyonian  statesman  and  politi- 
cian who  for  over  thirty  years  wielded  the  most  influential  power  over  the 
league's  policies  and  who,  seventeen  times,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  received 

the  tribute  of  confidence  from  his  new  countrymen  by  his  election  to  the  high- 

32 
est  office  of  the  federation,  the  generalship  of  the  league.   On  the  other 

hand  fairness  demands  that  it  also  be  noted  in  passing  that  41pia+-sa5FTn^n  with 


31)  Ibid.  XI;  Polyb.  II,  43,3.  Plutarch  shows  that  the  annexation  of  Sicyon  to 
the  league  was  previous  to  the  internal  measures  taken  by  Aratus.  The  accepted 
date  for  its  liberation  and  annexation  to  the  league  has  been  251  E.G.  From  -iratus 
53  where  Plutarch  dates  the  surprise  of  Sicyon  on  the  fifth  of  Daisios  from  the 
fact  that  in  his  time  the  Sioyonians  celebrated  on  that  day  a  festival  commemora- 
tive of  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant,  Ferguson  (J.K.^.  XXX,  1910,  -0.197  n..38)  argues 
for  May  252  as  the  date.  Tarn,  op.cit.  p. 361  has  examined  the  chronology  and  finds 
the  argument  for  252  unconvincing.  On  the  other  hand  I  am  not  certain  why  Ebisios 
(  -    Anthesterion,  Plut.  Arat.  53)  is  equated  with  May,  as  is  usually  done  unless 
it  is  argued  from  Plut,  Camillus,  19  and  Alex.,  16  where  he  identifies  the  ^h.oe- 
donian  Daisios  with  the  Athenian  Tliargelion  which  would  correspond  to  Vjay.      But 
we  are  hardly  justified  in  identifying  the  Sicyonian  month  Efeiisios  with  the  J^Iace- 
donian  Daisios  for  in  two  Delphi  inscriptions  naming  hieromneraoi  (Ditt.  Syll.  I^, 
417,418),  dating  273/1  E.G.,  the  older  shows  that  at  the  spring  meeting  in  the 
archonship  of  Archiades,  Sosicles  represented  Sicyon,  the  other,  a  few  months  later, 
at  the  fall  meeting  under  the  archonship  of  Eudokos,  Buthydamos  was  the  Sicyonian 
hieromnemon.   Ihe  reason  for  the  change  is  that  the  period  of  office  of  the 
hieromnemoi  corresponds  to  the  calendar  of  the  place  they  represent  and  shows  that 
the  Sicyonian  new  year  fell  between  the  spring  sitting  ( /mthesterion r  Feb.)  and 
before  the  fall  sitting  (Metageitnion  =  Aug.)  and  hence  differed  from  the  Macedonian 
calendar  which  began  the  new  year  in  October.  Cf.  A.  Ttommsen,  Jahresberioht  44, 
1885,  p. 420.    32)   The  best  account  of  Aratus  is  in  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Federal 
Government  in  Greece  and  Italy,  pp. 279  ff . 


all  his  great  and^able  qualities  was— balsmoed  by  considerable  defects  which, 
due  partly  to  inherent  weaknesses  of  his  ovm  character  and  partly  to  the  peculia- 
rity of  the  polity  under  which  he  lived,  not  only  led  him  to  blot  his  own  life 
but  also  to  the  stultifying  and  undoing  of  his  own  great  work.   Yet,  granting 
his  errors,  he  retained  the  affections  of  his  countrymen  to  the  last.   At  his 
death  in  214/3  F.G.  the  league  in  general  joined  in  honor  to  his  memory;  at 

Sicyon  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero;  he  had  his  priests  and  festivals,  and  his 

33 
posterity  was  held  in  honor  for  many  generations. 

We  left  Sicyon  incorporated  as  a  constituent  state  of  the  Achaean 

federation,  and  with  its  internal  struggles  conciliated  by  Ptolemy's  subsidy 

administered  by  Aratus.   It  remained  loyal  to  the  league  till  that  was  dissolved, 

in  effect,  by  the  Romans  in  146  E.G.  In  this  period  we  hear  no  more  of  foreign 

garrisons  nor  domestic  tyrants.   Its  constitution  was  administered  by  locally 

elected  magistrates  some  of  whose  names  are  preserved  to  us  on  the  bronze  coins 

34 
struck  there  for  local  use  between  251  and  146  B.C.   Only  one  occurrence  of 

party  strife  is  recorded,  and  that  was  suppressed  by  violence.   The  opportunity 
was  supplied  by  the  Cleomenian  War  when  the  common  peopi^e  of  Sicyon,  as  in  other 
places,  were  influenced  by  Cleomenes'  coup  d'  etat  in  Sparta  (225)  and  by  his 
economic  reforms,  and  by  indignation  against  Aratus  for  negotiating  with  Anti- 
gonus  for  the  betrayal  of  Corinth.   The  poorer  people  thonglitj,  that  if  they 
joined  Cleomenes  he  would  effect,  here  as  in  Sparta,  a  division  of  lands  and 
the  abolition  of  debt,  while  others  leaned  to  Cleomenes  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
patronize  tyranny.   The  agitation  in  the  Peloponnese  resulted  in  numerous  se- 
cessions from  the  league  in  Arcadia  and  Argos,  and  Sicyon  itself  was  nearly 


33)  Paus.  II,  8,1;  9,4;  P,6;  Plut.  Arat.  1  and  53.    34)  Cf.  Head,  Hist.  Num.^ 
p. 411. 


35 
betrayed  into  tha-hands  of  Cleomenes.   Aratus  put  to  death  the  Spartan  parti- 
sans in  Sicyon"^  tut  a  like  errand  to  Corinth  was  unsuccessful .   That  city 

voluntarily  invited  Cleomenes.  In  the  spring  of  223  the  Spartan  king  laid 

37 
siege  to  Sicyon   but  lifted  it  three  months  later,  withdrew  to  Argos,  and  Sicyon 

38 
served  with  Corinth  the  following  winter,  as  the  winter  quarters  of  Antigonus 

39 
who  was  afterwards  honored  with  a  festival  there.   For  the  rest  of  the  Achaean 

period  there  are  "but  scattered  references  to  the  town.   Ebring  the  Aetolian  Vlar, 

40 
in  220  and  218  B.C.  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Aetolian  marauders.   The  latter 

year  saw  the  arrival  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  by  ship  from  Cirrha  to  Sicyon  where 

41 
he  took  up  winter  Quarters  with  Aratus.   Perhaps  it  is  to  this  period  of  his 

intimacy  with  Aratus  that  the  Sicyonians  honored  Philip  with  the  statue  whose 

42 
base,  signed  by  the  sculptor  Thoinias,  has  been  found  at  Sicyon.   Certainly  at 

no  time  much  subsequent  to  it  would  they  thus  have  honored  the  man  who  became 
the  murderer  of  their  greatest  statesman  and  his  son.  Nine  years  later  (209), 
in  the  course  of  the  Roman  war  with  I'lacedonia  we  find  him  coming  back  to  Sicyon 
on  another  mission.   In  that  year  F.  Sulpicius  had  suddenly  landed  betv;een 
Sicyon  and  *^orinth  and  the  Romans  with  their  Aetolian  allies  overran  the  pro- 
ductive coastal  plain.  Philip,  then  at  a  celebration  of  the  Nemean  games,  hast- 
ened to  the  spot  with  his  cavalry,  attacked  the  enemy  while  engaged  in  plunder, 
and  drove  them  to  their  fleet  which  retired  to  Naupactus.   After  such  a  dis- 
aster we  are  not  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  the  Sicyonians  when  in  198  B.C. 
they  were  the  recipients  of  a  gift  of  ten  talents  and  10,000  raedimni  of  wheat 
from  Attalus  I,  king  of  Pergaraum.  For  the  previous  benefits  of  reolaimjng  fehe 


35)  Plut.  Cleomenes,  17;  Ibid.  Arat.  40.    36)  Ibid.  Arat.  40.    37)  Plut.  Arat.41 
Cleom.  XIX.  Pdlyb.  II,  52,2  a  siege  from  I/ay  to  Aug.  cf.  Peloch,  Gr.  Gesch.  Ill,  2, 
p. 735.    38)  Polyb.  TI,  54,5.    39)  Ibid.  XXX,  23,3.    40)  Polyb.  IV,  13,5  and 
68.    41)  Ibid.  V,  27,3.    42)  I.G.  IV,  427  of.  Chap.  VII,  p.  120. 
43)  Livy,  XXVII,  31  andJSXXIII,  3. 
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land  of  Apollo  for  them  they  had  set  up  his  statue  in  the  market-plaoe  but  now 

their  devotion  was  increased  and  they  voted  him  a  statue  of  gold  and  an  annual 

44 
sacrifice.    That  poverty,  due  probably  to  the  war  and  repeated  invasions  by 

the  enemy,  forced  them  to  accept  voluntary  gifts  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  an 

45 
inscription  found  at  Sicyon.    The  fragment,  dating  from  about  this  period  re- 
cords the  vote  comnissioning  two  men,  'ratocles  and  Ctesippus,  to  convey  to 
their  benefactor  the  thanks  of  the  Sicyonians,  to  ask  forgiveness  for  the  modesty 
of  *the  honors  hitherto  shown  him  but  to  promise  him,  for  the  future,  more  suit- 
able distinction  when  better  times  should  come.  On  six  occasions  Sicyon  was  the 
seat  of  the  sessions  of  the  league.   In  218,  as  a  courtesy  to  Aratus,  Philip 
persuaded  the  assembly  to  adjourn  from  Aegiura  to  Sicyon;   in  198  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  special  session  of  the  assembly  whose  debate  and  final  decree  for 
alliance  with  Rome  is  recorded  in  great  detail  by  Livy;^'  again  in  192,   and  in 
182  when  Sparta  was  finally  reunited  to  the  league;   in  169,   and  in  168  a 
snecial  session  convened  there  to  debate  the  Egyptian  question.   Of  prominent 
Sicyonians  connected  v/ith  the  league  we  know  besides  the  elder  Aratus,  his  son 
and  grandson.   The  younger  Aratus  served  as  general  of  the  league  in  219/8  and 

went  on  a  mission  to  I'^essene  in  214;  the  latter  went  as  ambassador  to  Egypt  and 

52 

Rome.   Another  Sicyonian,  Apollonides,  argued  forcibly  before  the  Achaean  assem- 
bly in  185  for  the  rejection  of  P^umenes'  offer  to  take  the  league  into  his  pay, 
and  later  served  as  the  league's  ambassador  to  Rome.   In  169  we  find  him  speaking 

in  opposition  to  those  among  the  Achaeans  who,  for  private  gain,  would  declare 

53 
in  favor  of  Rome  after  her  victory  over  Perseus.   It  was  also  about  this  time 


44)  PQljtb.  XVIII,  16.    45)  Earle,  Papers  of  the  Amer.  School  at  Athens,  V,  p. 16; 
I.G.,  IV,  426.  cf.  Wilhelm,  Hermes  41,  1906,  pp.76-7,7;^i    46)  Polyb.  V,  1,7  f. 
47)  XXXII,  19-23.    48)  Livy  XXXV,  25.    49)  Polyb^^V^  f,5.  50)  Ibid.  XXVUI, 

11,9.    51)  Ibid.  XXIX,  9,6.    52)  See  Prosopographia  Nos.  42,43.        $3)  See 
Prosopographia  No.  38. 
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that  the  hatred  toward  the  pro-Poman  party  bacame  most  evident  in  Sicyon. 
Against  Callicrates  and  Andronidas,  the  Achaean  leaders  of  the  Roman  faction, 

their  countrymen  were  so  bitter  that  at  the  celebration  of  the  Antigonea  in 

54 
Sicyon  men  deemed  it  a  pollution  to  use  the  same  bath  with  them.   In  156  B.C. 

we  note  that  the  Roman  senate  esteemed  ^icyonian  statesmen  for  reliability  by 

referring  to  them  for  arbitration  the  complaint  of  the  Oropians  against  the 

55 
Athenians.   On  the  destruction  of  Corinth  in  146  F.C.  the  Sicyonians  acquired 

a  part  of  their  territory  as  a  help  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Isthmian 

games  -wtoich  that  city  was  to  conduct  in  the  future.   Finally  there  is  a  bit 

of  fragmentary  but  reliable  evidence  that  must  be  referred  to  the  Achaean 

period  showing  the  good  relations  existing  between  Sicyon  and  the  people  of 

57 
Pagae  and  Fagnesia.  A  public  decree   by  the  people  of  Pagae  in  the  Megarid 

praises  the  Sicyonians  with  the  Achaeans  for  their  continued  friendship  and 
benevolence  toward  their  city  in  all  its  hardships  and  grants  to  their  benefac- 
tors exemption  from  the  usual  taxes,  the  privilege  of  the  best  seats  at  their 
games,  and  the  right  to  compete  in  all  the  contests  held  by  the  people  of  -^agae. 
A  copy  of  the  decree  was  ordered  given  both  the  Sicyonians  and  the  Achaeans. 
Another  decree,   passed  by  the  Sicyonians  but  found  at  Magnesia  on  the  Meander, 
relates  how  they  received  the  Magnesian  ambassadors  and  voted  approval  of  a 
sacrifice,  an  assembly,  an  armistice,  and  musical,  gymnic  and  curule  contests 
that  were  proposed  by  the  T.^gnesians  in  accordance  with  an  oracle  Oirtemis 
leucophryne. 


54)  Polyb.  XXX,  23  (20),  2  f.    55)  Paus.  VII,  11,  4  and  5.   The  literature  on 
the  question  at  issue  is  cited  by  Hihzig-Elu^imner ,  Paus.  II,  2,  p. 793  f. 
56)  Paus.  TI,  2,2;  Strabo,  VIII.  p. 381.   An  inscription  has  been  found  at  Corinth 
referring  to  the  Sicyonian  boundary  but  the  forms  of  the  letters  make  it  too  late 
to  refer  it  to  this  period.  A. J. A.  VII,  1903,  p. 58,  n.36.    57)  I.G.  VII,  189. 
58)  Kern,  Insch.  von  Magnesia  am  Maeander,  No.  41. 
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Sect.  2.  Sic yon  in  Poman  Times. 


Regarding  Sicyon  in  Homan  times  there  is  a  dearth  of  information. 
v:e   learn,  however,  from  a  Senate  decree  of  112  T.C,   that  it  had  been  the  meet- 
ing-place' "  for  a  revolting  faction  of  the  Dionysiac  artists  from  the  Isthmus 
and  Nemea  who  had  split  the  general  league  into  a  Peloponnesi'in  and  central 
Grecian  faction.   The  seceding  faction's  boycotting  of  the  Athenian  members, 
their  appropriation  of  the  general  league's  -property  and  funds  led  ultimately 
to  an  appeal  by  the  Athenian  section  to  the  Senate  at  Rome  and  the  decree  of 
the  year  above  mentioned  recognizing  the  privileges  of  the  Athenians.   About 

80  E.G.  Verres  sought  money  from  the  magistrate  of  Sicyon,  not  an  incredible 

SO 
act,  according  to  Cicero   for  that  sort  of  thing  had  happened  before  but 

Verres,  -when  the  magistrate  refused  to  pay,  shut  him  in  a  small  room,  built  a 

fire  of  green  vrood  and  nearly  choked  the  magistrate  to  death.   Py  60  E.G.  the 

oicyonians  had  in  some  way  become  indebted  to  Atticus.    The   supposition  is  he 

had  lent  them  money.   His  effort  to  collect  the  debt  was  evidently  unaccomplished 

62 

on  his  first  journey  to  Greece,  and  his  attempt  to  obtain  letters  from,  the 

63 
Senate  advising  the  Sicyonians  to  pay  were  in  vain  surely  by  April  of  59   but 

64 
he  probably  had  such  when  he  left  for  Greece  in  the  course  of  that  year. 

hether  he  collected  the  debt  we  do  not  know  but  it  is  tempting  to  infer  that 


59)  So  Colin,  E.C.H.  XXIII,  1899,  p. 18,  lines  4,10;Fouilles  de  Eelphes,  III.,  2, 
p.7P,  lines  20,26  restores  the  inscription,  cf.  p. 82.   But  Klaffenbach,  Symbolae 
ad  Hist.  Coll.  Artif.  Facchiorum,  p. 45  n.l  thinks  I. G.  IV,  558  (cf.  Vollgraff, 
Fnem.osyne,  49,  1921,  pp.113  ff.)  disproves  the  fact  they  met  in  Sicyon.  It  seems   ^ 
from  line,  26  that  the  restoration  is  correct  and  we  knovi   that  Sicyon  had  a  I'QagiigpJj^ 
of  Dionysac  artists  from  E.C.H. ,  2?,  189S,  p. 54  n.966  -.   F.  d.  D. ,  III,  2,  p. 84  d 
and  that  \h6y  performed  there  at  the  festival  to  Aratus  (Plut.  Arat.  53).   For  a 
discussion  of  the  whole  episode  see  Poland,  G-esch.  des  griech.  Vereinswesens, 
pp.135  ff.;  Ziebarth,  Rh.  I/iis.  55,  1909  pp.515  ff.    60)  Act.  in  Verr.  II,  lib. 
I,  17,44  and  45.    61)  Cicero,  ad  Att.  II,  19,9.  cf.  Kiss  Byrne,  Titus  Pomponius 
Atticus,  pp.  5  ff.    62)  ad  Att.  I,  20,4.    63)  ibid.  II,  13,2.    64)  ibid.  II, 
21,6. 
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he  was  the  one  who  forced  the  payment  for  in  58,  under  the  aedileship  of  Scauinas, 
the  paintings  in  Sicyon  had  to  be  surrendered  to  pay  the  public  debt  and  were 
brought  to  Rome  probably  forming  a  part  of  the  great  display  of  Scaurus.   In 
46  B.C.  Cicero  reconraended  to  his  friend  Sulpicius  one  M.  Aeinilius  Avianius  who 
had  a  banking  establishment  in  Sicyon  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  freed  man,  C. 
Avianius  Hammonius.    Though  Aemilius  Avianius  was  a  patron  of  the  sculptor,  C. 
Avianius  Evander,  T  cannot  see  how  that  fact  can  justify  the  statement  that  he 
had  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  art  objects  in  Sicyon.    In  40  B.C. 
Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Mark  Antony  escaped  from  the  commotion  she  had  stirred  up  in 
Italy  and  fled  to  Greece  v^here,  ill  and  deeply  grieved  at  her  husband,  she  died 

in  Sicyon  in  the  course  of  that  year.   Probably  about  the  middle  of  the  second 

go 
century  of  our  era  the  disast^rous  earthquake  occurred  of  which  Pausanias  "  makes 

mention  and  left  the  city  in  the  depopulated  and  ruined  state  in  which  the  periegete 

found  it  on  his  visit  in  the  same  century.   Survivals  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 

the  city  can  still  be  seen  in  the  rebuilt  theater,  a  large  Roman  ruin  probably 

70 
rightly  identified  as  a  bath,  and  in  coins  of  Sicyon   during  Imperial  times  from 

Nero  to  the  third-century  Geta.  With  its  merging  into  the  world-wide  history  of 

Rome  its  separate  annals  are  lost  to  vieiv.   The  city,  however,  continued  to  exist  in 

71 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era  for  Hierocles   mentions  New  Sicyon  am.ong  the  chief 

cities  of  Aohaea.  Under  the  Byzantine  Empire  Sicyon  was  called  Hellas,  and  the 

inhabitants  Helladici,  probably  in  contradistinction  to  the  surrounding  Slavonic 

72 

inhabitants. 


65)  Fliny,  N.H.  XXXV,  127.   66)  Cic.  ad  Fam.  XIII,  21.   67)  Hatzfeld,  Les  Trafi- 
quants  Italiens  dans  I'Orient  Eellenique,  pD.74,123  makes  the  statemient. 
68)  Cass.  Dio,XLVIII,  28;  Appian  V,  55;  Plut.,  Antony  XXX.   69)  II,  7,1.  Hgrtz- 
berg.  Die  Gesch.  Griechenlsnds  unter  der  Herrsohaft  der  Romer,  TI,  r>.364  dates  it 
153-159;  he  is  followed  by  Gurlitt,  Paus.  p  £0.   70)  Head,  Hist.  Num.  ,  r.411. 
71)  Synecdemus,  p. 646, 8.   72)  Suidas,  s.y.  Ix  Ki.^v       says  t]  i/ 0  v  *£  a  a  a's - 
T-'alala^,  Chron.  IV,  p. 68  (Bonn)  calls  the  Sicyonians  ''EAA-.cii  koJ$  and  in  G. 

Phran^%$  r«9'7,l  (Bonn)  we  find  the  term  Helladic  sea  used  for  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Sicyonian  Sculptors. 

It  was  in  the  field  of  art  rather  than  in  politics  that  Sioyon  won 
her  farce.  Here,  for  a  ]onp-  period,  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Greek  artistic 
activity;  here,  one  tradition  has  it,  painting  had  its  origin,  and  Pliny  says 

Sioyon  was  long  its  native  home.   In  sculpture,  too,  its  fame  was  no  less  great; 

2 

Pliny  assigns  to  futades,  a  native  of  Sicyon,  the  discovery  of  modelling  in 

clay.   Especially  its  school  of  bronze  sculptors,  long  affiliated  with  that  at 
Argos,  was  very  important  in  the  history  of  Greek  athletic  art.   In  the  literary 
accounts  of  ancient  authors  we  read  the  record  of  many  of  them — Canachus,  Poly- 
clitus,  Patrocles,  Daedalus,  Cleon,  lysippus,  Eutychidea  and  many  more —  names 
which  one  familiarly  associates  with  the  classical  age  of  statuary.   The  record 
of  her  sculptors  begins  with  the  early  sixth  and  continues  till  late  into  the 
third  century  when  Greece  fell  a  prey  to  the  invader  and  Greek  art  was  stifled. 
Even  then  we  find  pupils  from  her  workshops  in  Asia  Ti'inor,  removed  to  surround- 
ings more  favorable  where  Greek  art  flourished  yet  a  while. 

The  importance  of  Sioyon  in  ancient  art,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
the  statues  by  her  craf  tsm.en ,  most  of  which  are  irretrievably  lost.   To  a  Sicyon- 
ian it  is  that  we  can  trp.ce  ultimately  much  of  the  information  which  we  find  in 

3 

the  chapters  of  Pliny  on  art.  He  is  Xenocrates  whom  Pliny  cites  as  having 

written  on  bronze  statuary  and  on  painting  and  who  was  himself  a  sculptor,  a 

pupil  of  Tisicrates,  or  Euthycrates.  His  writings  are  lost  as  are  all  ancient 

4 
histories  of  art  preceding  Fliny,  but  the  skillful  analysis  of  scholars  has 


1)  N.H.  35,  J^  and  35",  127.  of.  Strabo,  VIII,  382.    2)  N.H.  35,  151  f.    3)  N.H. 
34,  83  and^'hs.    4)  of.  Robert,  Arch.  Marchen  aus  alter  und  neuer  Zeit,  pp.28  ff.; 
F.  T.'unzer,  Hermes,  30,  1895,  pp.49P-547.   The  best  account  of  Xenocrates  in  English 
is  Jex-Flake  and  Sellers,  The  Elder  Pliny's  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Art,  Intr. 
pp. XVI  -  XJJVl. 


determined  quite  closely  what  portions  of  the  Plinian  account  can  te  definitely 
traced  back  to  him.  This  points  to  him  as  one  of  the  first  critics  of  antiqui- 
ty who  made  a  real  attempt  to  tell  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  art,  and  to  tell 
it,  as  the  modern  scholar  would,  through  the  medium  of  the  monuments  themselves. 
To  the  critic  of  our  day  his  method  may  seem  crude  and  his  ,iudgment  often  bias- 
ed, yet  we  must  recognize  him  as  the  originator  of  conceptions  on  ancient  art 

which  be  expressed  so  vigorously  that  they  have  impressed  themselves  on  all 

accounts 
subsequent^and  vfhich  we  find  embodied,  though  much  modified  by  later  v/riters, 

throughout  the  whole  Plinian  account  of  bronze  statuaries  and  uainters. 

It  ir  not  within  the  compass  of  this  study  to  trace  historically  the 
development  of  Sicyonian  sculpture  but  it  is  rather  an  attempt  to  present,  in 
so  far  as  practicable,  a  chronological  narrative  dealing  with  the  separate 
sculctora  and  the  character  of  the  monuments  wrought  by  each.   In  the  case  of 
some,  e.g.  Polyclitus  and  Lysippus,  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  whole  volumes 
and  to  whose  works  numerous  articles  have  been  devoted,  I  deal  with  at  com- 
paratively brief  length.   On  the  other  hand,  I  have  tried  to  make  the  cha{)ter 
complete  by  giving  mention  to  all  her  known  sculptors,  even  those  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  may  be  deemed  of  minor  importance,  for  it  is  through  such 
cum.ulative  evidence  that  the  importance  and  influence  of  Sicyon  in  ancient 
sculpture  can  be  justified. 

A  unique  story  of  the  antiquity  of  sculpture  in  Sicyon  is  related  by 
Pliny.  He  says  that  two  artists,  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  lorn  in  Crete  while  the 
I'edes  still  ruled  in  Asia  before  Cyrus  came  to  the  throne  in  Persia,  that  is 
about  the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  migrated  to  Sicyon  -vhere  they  were  commissioned 
to  make  certain  images  of  the  gods,  but  before  their  com.pletion,  aggrieved  at 
^heir  treatment  in  Sicyon  they  departed  to  Aetolia.   But  when  crop  failure  and 


5)  36,  9-10. 
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affliction  came  ugon  the  Sioyonians  they  implored  the  Pythian  iipollo  and  in 
consequence  of  his  answer  they  prevailed  upon  the  artists,  by  prorrise  of  high 
rev/ards,  to  complete  the  aforesaid  statues.   Pliny  names  the  statues  in  ques- 
tion as  an  -Apollo,  Artemis,  Heracles  and  Athena,  adding  that  the  last  named 
was  afterwards  struck  by  lightning. 

A  Heracles  by  the  same  sculptors  is  mentioned  by  an  Armenian  his- 
torian who  relates  that  when  Cyrus  conquered  Croesus  in  01.  58.3  he  carried 
off  gilt  bronze  statues  of  Artemis,  Heracles  and  Apollo  and  transported  them 
to  Armenia.   Ihe  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  set  up  at  Armavir,  but  the  Heracles, 

which  was  a  work  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  was  set  up  at  Aschidischad.   On 

7 
the  basis  of  these  dates  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  exact  time 

in  which  they  flourished  but  there  is  no  apparent  agreement  among  scholars. 

Urlichs   first  pointed  what  seems  to  be  m.ost  plausible  that  their  activity 

in  Sicyon  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Orthagoridae  and  especially  Cleis- 

thenes,  the  last  and  most  aggressive  of  the  line  under  whom  Sicyon  attained 

9 
a  position  of  national  reputation. 

That  they  were  workers  in  marble  as  Pliny  says  is  hardly  tenable. 

Other  vrorks  by  these  artists  mentioned  by  Pausanias   were  wooden  images.   A 

stone  image  of  Lindian  Athena  by  them  is  mentioned  on  the  doubtful  authority 

of  Cedrenus.   I'urther  we  have  mention  of  a  wooden  image  of  Artemis  Ibnychia 


6)  Hist.Armen.  II,  p. 103;  Overbeck,  S.Q.,  326.    7)  of.  K .0 .  Muller,  Kunstarchae- 
ologische  Werke  IV,  pp. 67-70;  Brunn,  Sitzungsberichte  d.  philos .-philol.  u.  hist. 
Klasse  d.  Akad.  d.  Wissen.  zu  funchen  I,  1871,  pp. 545-552;  Overbeck,  Rhein.  liiseum 
41,  1886,  pp. 67-72;  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Plasfcik  1^ ,   pv.94:   ff;  Robert,  Arch.  Tliarchen  pp.18 
ff;  Pauly-'A'isEowa  V,  p. 1159;  Klein,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Kunst  I,  pp. 101-103.    8)  Skopas, 
Leben  und  Werke,  App.  pp.21S  ff;  followed  by  Overbeck,  Gesch.  d.  gr .  Plastik  I, 
p. 86;  Klein,  I.e.  and  many  others.    §)  of.  Chap.  IV,  pp.51  ff.    lO)  Robert,  I.e. 
p. 22;  I.IJnzer,  I.e.,  p. 523;  Jex-Plake  and  Sellers,  op.cit.,  XXV.    11)  XI,  15,1; 
22,5.    12)  Comp.  Fist.  p. 322  E  =  S.Q.  327.    13)  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  IV,  p. 42 
(ed.  Potter). 
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in  Sicyon  which  can  probably  be  identified  v/ith  the  Artemis  of  Pliny.   The 
gilt  bronze  statues  carried  off  by  Croesus  were  more  likely  of  g-ilt  wood. 
Their  wor>  was  probably  in  wood  inlaid  with  ivory  such  as  is  described  on 
the  chest  of  Cypselus, 

Wuller  conjectured  thr^t  the  Artemis,  Heracles  and  Apollo  formed 
a  group  representing  the  contest  of  Heracles  and  Apollo  for  the  tripod  as 
represented  on  vase  paintings, and  when  the  Athena  was  destroyed,  the  Sicyonians 
disposed  of  the  group  to  Croesus.   Prunn   and  Klein   are  inclined  to 

believe  in  this  group  arrangement  but  think  that  the  statues  of  Croesus  were 

17 
conies  of  the  Sicyonian  group.   The  view  has  been  put  forward   that  they 

were  cult  statues  set  up  in  the  temnles  of  Athena,  Arollo  and  Artemis,  and 

Heracles  at  Sicyon,  but  this  is  disputed  because  of  the  silence  of  Pausanias 

1  o 

as  to  the  makers  of  the  statues.   Of  these  the  first  conjecture  is  hardly 
possible,  else  how  did  the  others  escape  when  Athena  was  burned  by  light- 
ning and  why  was  the  Heracles  set  up  alone  if  he  were  part  of  a  group?  A 

possible  but  arbitrary  solution  regarding  all  the  works  of  these  early 

19 
sculptors  is  that  of  Robert   who  conjectures  that  Pliny  wrongly  places 

the  Heracles  from  Tiryns  and  an  Athena  from  Gleonae  in  Sicyon,  leaving 

there  then  only  an  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

20 
About  a  generation  later  than  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  Aristocles 

founded  a  school  whose  pupils  were  active  through  seven  generations  in 

21 
different  parts  of  the  Greek  world,  especially  Chios  and  Aegina.    The 


14)  I.e.,  p. 69.    15) 'o^;J«it".^'l,  p. 44.    16)  op.cit.,  I,  pp. 102-3.    17)  H.von 
Rnhdeh,  Arch.  Zeit.34,  1876,  np. 122-3;  Overbeck,  Rhein.  lliseum  41,  1886,  p. 71. 
18)  II,  11,1;  II,  10,1.    19)  Pauly-Wissowa  V,  p. 1159.    20)  Paus.  VI,  9,1. 
21)  Ibid.,  VI,  3,11;  VI,  9,1  and  3.  Prunn,  Gesch.  d.  p-r.  Kunstler  I,  p. 80  placed 
Aristocles  500  P.C.  and  the  last  of  his  line,  Pantias,  ZtO   F.C.  Dittenberger-Purgold 
Insch.  von  01:'niipia  p. 295,  No. 170  place  him  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.   But 
Pantias  made  a  statue  of  Aristeus  (Paus.  VI,  9,3)  who  was  a  son  of  Cheimon  who  vron 
in  01.  83=  448  B.C.  (Oxyr.-Pap.  Vol.11,  No.CCXXII,  pp. 90, 95)  so  the  victory  of  Arist- 
eus  would  fall  later,  between  01.  86-93  =  436-408  B.C.  making  Pantias  of  the  fifth 
century  and  consequently  Aristocles  must  be  placed  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century,   cf.  Robert,  Hermes  35,  1900,  pp.179,  193;  Hitzig-Blumner,  Paus.  II,  pp.544j 
806.   The  other  Arifetocles  was  brother  of  Canachus,  who  was  active  before  493  B.C. 
cf.  n.30. 
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brothsrs,  Aristocles  and  Canachus,  probably  grandsons  of  the  former,  were  asso- 
ciated with  Hageladas,  the  greatest  of  the  Argive  sculptors  in  the  archaic  per- 
iod, in  the  making  of  a  group  of  three  I'hjses  of  which  the  IWise  with  the  lyre  was 

22 
the  work  of  Aristocles.   The  group  may  well  have  stood  in  Sicyon  as  vie   know 


ing  more  of  Aristocles  than  that  his  reputation  among  the  ancients  was  scarcely 

24 
excelled  by  Canachus.    Ihe  latter,  aside  from  the  work  on  the  aforementioned 

25 
Ibses,  made  the  cult  statue  of  Aphrodite"  for  her  temple  in  Sicyon,  a  bronze 

26 
statue  of  Apollo  Philesius   for  the  temple  of  the  Pranchidae  at  Didyma  near 

27 

Filetus  and  its  exact  copy  of  cedar  wood,  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes.   T.bst 

famous  was  the  Apollo  Philesius,  one  of  the  oldest  works  of  the  archaic  school 

in  the  Peloponnesus  of  which  we  have  any  definite  knowledge.   It  is  known  from 

28 
a  long  series  of  copper  coins   of  I.'iletus  down  into  Roman  times  which  represent 

the  god  nude  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  bow  and  in  his  right  a  stag.   The  Payne- 

29 
Knight  bronze  in  the  British  Fuseum   is  clearly  copied  from  the  same  statue 

which  is  represented  on  the  coins.   The  god  is  represented  standing  nude,  in 

his  right  hand  stretched  straight  out  from  the  elbow  he  holds  a  stag,  and  in 

the  left  somewhat  lower,  he  grasps  a  bow.   The  breast  is  well  developed  and 

broad,  the  entire  figure  square  and  muscular.   The  hair,  bound  with  a  fillet. 


22)  Antip.  of  Sidon,  Anth.  Pal.  XVI,  No. 220.    23)  Plut.  Quaest.  conv.  IX,  14,7, 
p. 746  E.    24)  Rangabe' quoted  by  Loewy,  I.G.B.,  No. 10  identified  Aristocles  with 
the  sculptor  of  the  famous  .  Aristion  stele.   I  have  found  no  one  xvho  follows  him  in 
this.  Most  scholars  aay 'the  work  is  Attic.    25)  Paus.  II,  10,4.    26)  Pliny, 
N.H.  54,  75;  Paus.,  VIII,  46,3;  IX,  10,2;  II,  10,4;  I,  16,3.    27)  Ibid.  IX,  10,2. 
28)  Gardner,  Types  of  Gr.  coins,  PI.  XV,  Nos. 15-16;  Head,  Hist.  Num. 2,  p. 586; 
ColUgnon-Thraeraer,  ori.cit.,  I,  d.328,  figs.  153-155;  Overbeck,  Kunstmythologie  des 
Apollon,  Dp. 23  ffi,  and  f'u'nztafel  I,  Nos. 22  ff.  On  gems  also,  FurtwSngler,  Antike 
Gemmen,  11,  r.l90,  Nos.  1  and  2  with  plates.   29)  Catalog  of  Pronzes  in  Pr.  Jus.. 
No. 209  and  PI.  I  (middle);  Eulle,  Der  schone  Mensch,  PI. 38  (middle);  Collignon- 
Thraemer,  op.cit.,  I,  p. 329,  fig. 156;  Purtwangler,  Roscher,  Lex.,  I,  1,  p. 451; 
von  ^'ach,  Handbook  of  Gr.  and  Roman  Sculp,  p. 11,  PI. 17a;  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Hist, 
de  I'art  dans  I'antiquite",  VIII,  p. 475,  fig. 242;  Reinach,  Repertoire,  II,  80,9. 
Further  bibliography.  Catalog  of  Bronzes  in  Br.  Mus.  p. 20. 
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falls  in  locks  over  >oth  shoulders.   The  general  style  is  somswhat  stiff  and 

30 
austere. 

A  "bronze  statuette  now  in  ^-he  Louvre  known  as  the  Piombino  Apollo 

31 
also  probably  represents  the  famous  statue  by  Ganachus.   Its  genuineness  as  an 

32 
archaic  work  has  been  proved  by  Overbeok.   ^^specially  characteristic  of  archa- 
ism are  its  pose  with  both  feet  planted  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  the  small 

head  and  long  legs.  Of  similar  type^though  different  in  style, is  the  sinall 

33 
archaic  bronze  1.11  metres  high  formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Sciarra.   A  bronze 

statuette  from  Naxos  now  in  Berlin   ,  another  found  by  Holleaux  at  the  temple 

35 
of  Ptoan  Apollo  in  Poeotia   which  is  similar  in  pose  to  the  Piorabino,  and  a 

fragmentary  marble  statue   found  at  the  same  place  which  shows  by  the  render- 
ing of  the  hair  that  it  was  copied  from  a  bronze  may  all  be  imitations  of 

the  Didyraean  Apollo.  In  the  opinion  of  Kekule'a  bronze  statuette  of  a  spear- 

37 
thrower   in  the  Louvre  affords  the  best  study  of  the  style  of  Ganachus.  Re- 

38 
cently  two  reliefs  of  Roman  date  Brom  Miletus  have  come  to  light,  showing  the 


30)  The  Fhilesian  Apollo  by  Ganachus  must  have  been  made  before  493  P.O.  for  in 
that  year  it  was  stolen  by  Darius  (Herod.  VI,  19)  but  Paus.,  VIII,  46,3  wrongly  says 
Xerxes,  of.  E.Feyer,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.^  Ill,  p. 309.  It  was  restored  from  Skbatana  by 
Seleucus  Nicator  (Paus.,  I.e.  and  I,  16,3).    31)  De  Ridder,  Les  bronzes  antiques 
du  Louvre,  I,  61.11,  2  and  p. 7;  Frunn-Bruckmann,  Denkmaler  gr.  und  rom  Skulptur, 
|if.78;  Collignon-Thraemer,  op.cit.,  Pl.V,  opp.  p. 328;  von  i^oh,  op.cit.,  pp. 13-14, 
PI. 18  (two  views);  Overbeck,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Plastik"^,  I,  p. 235,  fig. 60  (two  views); 
Perrot-Chipiez,  op.cit.,  VIII,  PI.  XI;  Hyde,  Olympic  Victor  T^onuments,  p. 119,  fig. 19; 
Feinach,  op.cit.,  II,  84,  9.  Complete  bibliography  in  Deonna,  Les  Apollons  /irchai- 
ques,  p. 274.  Overbeck,  op.cit.,  p. 236,  followed  by  von  Mach,  I.e.  think  it  represents 
a  boy  at  a  sacrifice  originally  holding  a  cup  in  one  hand  and  a  saucer  in  the  other. 
32)  op.cit.,  I,  p. 234  and  note.    33)  Studniczka,  Rom,  Mitt.,  II,  1887,  pp. SO  ff. 
and  PI.  IV,  IVa  and  V;  Gollignon-Thraemer,  op.cit.,  I,  p. 338  fig. 161;  Overbeck,  od. 
cit.,  I'*,  p. 239,  fig. 62.    34)  Frankel,  Arch.  Zeit.,  37,  1B79,  pp. 84-91,  pl.VII;" 
Gollignon-Thraemer  op.cit.,  I,  p. 338,  fig.  161|  Overbeck,  Kunstmythologie  des  Apol- 
lons III,  p. 36,  fig. 8.    35)  P.C.H.,  X,  1886,  pp. 190-196,  p;.  IX.    36)  I.e.  pp. 
269-275,  PI.  XI  (without  head);  XI,  1887,  pp. 275-287,  Pl.  XIII,  XIV;  Gollignon- 
Thraemer,  op.cit.,  I,  p. 332,  fig.  157  (two  views);  Deonna,  op.cit,,  No.3|;  Gardner, 
Handbook  ofGr.  Sculp. 2,  p. 169,  fig. 31;  Byde,  op.cit.,  p. 104,  fig. 13  (right);  von  T'ach 
op.cit.  PI.  15b  (right);  Heinach,  op.cit.,  II,  77,4  (without  head),  cf.  1 1, =11,4^45;  and 
5;  Stais,  Farbres  et  bronzes  du  Yxis/e   National  d'Athenes  ,  pp. 12-13,  No. 20. 
37)  Sitzb.  Perl.  Akad.  d.  VJissen.,  1904,  pp.794  ff.,  fig.  p. 796;  Longperier,  op.cit., 
No.6d;  Kalkraann,  Jahrbuch,  VII,  1892,  pp.127  ff.,  PI.  IV.    SB^Kekule',  I.e.,  fig. 
on  p. 787  and  797;  another  by  Wiefeand,  Abh .  Eerl.  Akad.  d'.  I'.'issen.,  Philosoph.- 
histor.  Gl.,  1911,  p. 21. 
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great  popularity  of  the  statue. 

39 
^         Pliny   says  that  the  stag  was  so  poised  upon  its  feet  that  a  thread 

could  be  drawn  beneath  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  rock  backwards  and  for- 
wards but  the  atterrpts  made  to  explain  the  mechanism  have  resulted  in  no 
apparent  agreement. 

About  his  Aphrodite  at  Sicyon,  the  boys  on  the  racehorses,  and  the  Is- 

menian  Apollo  at  Thebes,  we  are  less  well  informed.   The  latter  was  an  exact  copy 

41 
of  the  Philesian  Apollo  except  that  it  was  made  of  cedar.   His  seated  Aphrodite, 

of  gold  and  ivory,  the  cult  statue  in  her  sanctuary  at  Sicyon,  was  the  great  monu- 
mental illustration  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  reminding  us  of  the  Semitic  Astarte  by 
the  symbols  attached  to  her.   "The  'polos'  on  her  head  was  the  badge  of  'the  queen 
of  the  heavens';  the  apple  in  her  hand  referred  to  the  processes  of  life,  the 
power  of  fertility  in  the  world  of  plants  and  animals  that  was  her  prerogative;  the 
poppy  in  her  other  hand  may  have  been  a  symbol  of  Aphrodite  Mandragoritis ,  the  god- 
dess who  lulls  the  senses  and  rives  sweet  sleep."     Pliny'  ^  says  he  also  work- 
ed in  marble.   The  variety  of  the  materials  he  used  and  the  subjects  he  repre- 
sented, is  remarkable  as  compared  to  the  monotonous  series  of  bronze  athletic 
statues  characteristic  of  his  school.  His  best  efforts  were  evidently  devoted 
to  the  making  of  statues  of  the  godSjthouph  the  "boys  on  the  race-horses"  pro- 
bably refer  to  athletic  sculpture.   As  to  his  style  we  have  but  the  vague  criti- 
cism of  Cicero   that  his  figures  were  too  stiff  to  be  natural,  and  less  advanced 

than  those  of  Colamis.  Urlike  many  other  masters  he  founded  no  school  unless 

44 
the  Theban,  Ascarus,  was  his  pupil. 


39)  34,  75.    40)  cf.  Peterson,  Arch.  Zeit.,  38,  pp.22  ff.,  192  ff;  I'ahler,  Jour, 
inter,  d'arch.  Nurais.,  4,  1901,  pp.107  ff.,  PI. XI;  Cecil  Smith,  Proc.  of  the  Soc. 
of  Antiq.  of  London,  2nd  ser.,  Xl",  1885-1887,  pp. 251-255;  cf.  Frarer,  Paus.,  IV, 
p. 431.    41)  Robert,  Arch.  VSrchen,  p. 96  doubts  the  identification  by  Pausanias. 
Fut  the  statue  may  have  had  an  inscription.    42)  Farnell,  Cults  TI,  p. 679-680. 
cf.  Chap.  I,  p. 22,  n.98.    42a)  TI.H.  36,41.    43)  Prutus  18,70.    44)  Paus.,  V, 

24,  1.   cf.  Erunn.  op.cit.,  pp.64, 112.  '^llein.  Arch,  epigr.  '.'itt.  aus  Oester.- 
Ungarn,  V,  1882,  p. 103,  thinks  he  was  a  pupil  of  Aristocles. 


To  Hage.ladas  of  Argos,  the  co-worker  with  Canachus  and  Aristoclas , 
tradition  assigns  as  pupils  the  three  great  masters  of  the  fifth  century,  T'yron, 
Phidias,  and  Polyclitus.    The  relation  has  in  all  three  cases  teen  doutted, 
thoi.'p-h  on  chronological  grounds  the  connection  with  l^^yron  and  Polyclitus  is  en- 
tirely credible .   Least  of  all  ought  the  relation  tetween  Polyclitus  and  Hage- 

46 
ladas  to  be  challenged   whose  home  and  artistic  connections  combine  to  attest 

to  the  truth  of  the  statement.   There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  lower  limit 

to  the  activity  of  Hageladas  is  marked  by  the  bronze  statue  of  Zeus  Ithonatas 

47 

for  the  Fessenians  to  be  set  up  in  Naupaotus,  to  which  they  removed  in  455  P.C. 

Polyclitus'  earliest  athlete  statues  we  now  know  are  for  victories  won  in  452  B.C. 

and  even  by  inference  460  P.C.  which  ma  es  possible  the  collaboration  of  master 

48 
and  pupil  for  four  or  five  years.   At  any  rate,  everyone  will  admit  that  as 

head  of  the  Argive  school  in  the  generation  after  Hageladas,  Polyclitus  certain- 
ly accepted  the  tradition  of  this  school  if  we  infer  the  style  of  Hageladas 

49 
from  the  bronze  statuette  from  Ligurio   which  is  contemporary  with  the  later 

period  of  Hggeladas '  life  and  seems  to  be  the  orototype  of  Polyclitus'  Ebry- 

pho  ru  s . 


45)  For  T.yron,  Pliny,  N.H.  34,  57;  Polyclitus,  ibid.  34,  55;  Phidias,  scholia 
Aristp^.,  Frogs  504.    46)  As  by  Robert,  Arch.  I-'arohen,  pp.98  ff.  cf.  also  Furt- 
wangler,  op.cit,,  pp.196  ff.;  Miahler,  Polyklet  und  seine  Schule,  p. 6;  Klein,  Gesch. 
d.  gr.  Kunst,  I,  p. 340;  II,  pp.142  ff.  After  the  discovery  of  Oxy.  Pap.  ECXXII, 
Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Oxy.  Pap.  11,   pp.135  ff .   Robert  in  Hermes  35,  1900,  p. 186  places 
the  lower  limit  of  Polyclitus'  birth  in  477  E.G.    47)  Paus.  IV,  3i,2.    48)  Pfuhl 
in  Pauly-^iVissoiva,  VII,  pp.2192  ff.  shows  this  is  very  possible,   cf.  also  Hyde,  op, 
cit.,  p. 110;  Gardner,  op.cit.  p. 358;  Furtwapgler,  op.cit.,  p. 196,  followed  by 
Mahler,  I.e.  and  Klein,  op.cit.  I,  p. 340  believe  it  impossible  and  assume  Argeia- 
das  (mentioned  in  Loewy,  I.G.F.  No. 30)  as  the  intermediate  artist  and  teacher  of 
Polyclitus.  On  his  chronology  of.  also  Anti  in  Mon.  Ant.,  26,  1920,  pp.650  ff. 
which  is  the  lafeest  and  most " exhaustive  study  of  Polyclitus  that  has  appeared. 
49)  cf.  Furtwangler,  50  stes  Eerl.  Winckelmannsprogr . ,  1890,  pp. 152-153,  PI.  I; 
Gardner,  op.cit.  p. 221,  fig. 49;  Gardiner,  Greek  Athletic  Sports  and  Festivals,  p. 93, 
fig. 11;  Hyde,  op.cit.  fig. 16;  von  Kach,  op.cit.,  17  b;  Reinach,  op.cit.,  II,  85,1; 
Gollignon-Thraemer,  op.cit.  I,  p.33P,  fig. 162.    50)  Furtwangler,  I.e.  cf.  Frost, 
J.H.S'.  23,  1903,  p. 223;  Hyde,  op.cit.,  p. 111. 
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Py  birth  Polyclitus  was  a  Sicyonian   and  came  from  a  family  of 
sculptors,  some  of  vihom  workeB  at  Argoa,  others  at  Sicyon  and  designate  them- 
selves as  Argives  or  Sicyonians.   This  emphasizes  the  close  affiliation  of  the 
two  schools  which  lasted  from  early  times  into  the  fourth  century.   The  migra- 
tion of  sculptors  from  one  school  to  the  other  would  he  natural  and  easy  since 
both  towns  were  Ibrian  and  the  distance  but  a  day's  walk.   The  fame  of  Polycli- 
tus, however,  was  made  at  Argos  as  the  recognized  head  of  the  athlete  school  of 
sculpture  in  the  Peloponnese. 

The  bases  of  four  of  his  statues  of  victorious  athletes  have  been  found 
at  01;/mpia.   The  earliest  recorded  statue  is  that  of  Cyniscus,  an  Olympic  victor 
in  th e boys '  boxing  match  which  may  be  assigned  to  about  460  B.C.  He  also  made 

statues  of  the  pentathlete  Pythocles,  and  the  boxer  Aristion,  who  won  in  452  P.C.j 

52 

and  of  lliersilochus ,  a  boy  boxer,  who  was  victorious  in  432  E.G.   Marks  of  the 

attachment  of  the  feet  on  extant  bases  show  they  were  represented  at  rest  and 

give  us  otherwise  so  much  valuable  information  as  to  his  earlier  work  that  it 

53 
has  enabled  archaeologists   to  identify  several  extant  statues  of  boy  athlete 

victors  as  copies  of  figures  by  Polyclitus  at  OlymDia.   Conspicuous  among  them 

54 
is  the  Westmacott  athlete   in  the  British  Museum.   The  anatomy  is  rather  mature 

for  a  boy  but  it  combines  beauty  of  form  with  modesty  and  unaffected  simplicity. 

The  two  greatest  statues  of  the  athletic  type,  neither  of  v/hich  were 


51)  So  Pliny  N.H.  34,  55,^Paus.  VI,  6,2  and  13,7,  and  Plato,  Protag.,  p. 311  c,  call 
him  an  Argive.   So  also  in  inscriptions,  Loewy,  op.cit.,  Nos.91,92.  He  may  have 
been  made  an  honorary  citizen  of  Argos  after  making  the  statue  of  Hera.  of.  Anti, 
I.e.  p. 650.    52)  Cyniscus:  Paus,  "</I,  4,ir;^^'lnsch.  von  01.  No. 149.   Pythocles: 
Paus.  VI,  7,10;  Insch.  von  01.  Nos.  162-163;'  Loewy,  op.cit..  No. 91.   Aristion:  Paus, 
VI,  13,6;  Insch.  von  01.  No. 165;  Loev/y,  op.cit..  No. 92.   Thersilochus  :  Paus.  VI, 
13,6.    53)  See  especially  Furtwangler,  Masterpieces,  pp.249  ff.  and  Hyde,  op.cit., 
pp. 156-160.    54)  Er.  J.iis.  Sculp.  Ill,  No. 1754;  Brunn-Eruckmann,  op.cit.,  PI.  46; 
Collignon-Thraemer ,  op.cit.  I,  p. 529,  fig.  255;  Furtwangler ,  op.cit.,  fig. 105; 
Reinach,  op.cit.,  II,  0.546,  fig. 9;  Mahler,  oo.cit.,  p. 50,  fig. 10;  Hyde,  op.cit., 
PI.  19. 


statues  of  indiviglual  victors  but  rather  ideal  conceptions  of  athletic  forms 
were  the  E^ryphorus  and  the  Diadumenus .  '  '^he  i-bryphorus  was  most  famous,  being 
known  as  the  Canon,  because  Polyclitus  made  it  to  embody  his  idea  of  the  per- 
fect male  form  and  the  principles  of  proportion  he  adopted  as  normal.'   Neither 
the  system  of  proportions  nor  the  great  beauty  of  the  original  can  be  fully 
realized  from  its  numerous  Roman  copies"  which  exaggerate  characteristics  of 
heaviness  and  massiveness  and,  being  of  marble,  fail  to  reveal  that  finish  of 
execution  possible  in  bronze  in  which  Polyclitus  is  said  to  have  been  superior 
even  to  Phidias. 

The  first  cc^y  of  the  Ebryphorus  to  be  identified  and  the  best  pre- 
served is  that  from  Pompeii  now  in  the  Naples  Fuseum.   It  represents  a  thickeet 
youth  standing  with  the  v/eight  of  the  body  on  the  right  leg,  the  left  thrown  > 
back  resting  on  the  toes,  ready  to  advance.   Ihe  position  is  momentary,  theo- 
retically he  is  at  rest,  but  is  ready  to  advance.  His  left  hand  held  a  short 

spear  over  the  shoulder,  whence  comes  the  name  Daryphorus  or  spear  bearer.  Of 

59 

t,he   numerous   replicas  of  the   bust  a  bronze  of  the   Augustan  age,    also   in  Naples, 

renroduoes   the  material  but   lacks    the   expression  the  original  must  have  had. 
■fost   cories   give   the   effect  of  heaviness   and  ovenmjsculature,   especially  exag- 
gerated about  the  abdomen.      The  fine  workmanship  of   Polyclitus   in  bronze   is 
probably  best   shown  in  the  marble   torso  from  the   Pourtalis    collection   in   Perlin 
with   its    less   exaggerated  muscles   and  more   evenly  curved   surfaces.      Ibie   popularity 


55)   riiny,   N.H.   34,    ^5   enumerates    some  of  his  works.  56)  For  proportions  of  ex- 

tant  coDies   see  Hyde,   op.cit.,   p. 70.  57)  Fahler,   op.oit,,   r^p. 26-27   enumerates 

the   copies.      Good   discussions   are  by  Furtwfingler,   op.citv,   pp. 226-238  and  Hyde, 
op.cit.   pp.5*&  ff ;   Gardner,    Six  Greek   Sculptors,    p. 122   f.  58)   Erunn-Fruckmann, 

op.cit.,    No. 273;    Rille,   op.cit,,   pp. 97-102  fig. 18   and  PI.   47;   von  I.'ach ,   op.oit.. 
Pi.    113;    Gardner,   op.cit.,   fig.    SO;   ibid.    Six  Greek   Sculptors,   PI.   XXXIV;    Collignon- 
Thraemer,   cp.cit.,    I,   fl .    12;   Hyde,   op.cit.   PI.-  4;   Ifehler,   op.cit,,   fig.   5. 
59)   Frunn-Bruckmann,   op.cit.,    No.336;    Collignon-Thraemer,   op.cit.,   I,   p. 524,   fig. 
252;   Hyde,  op.oit.,   p. 224,   fig. 47.  60)  Friederi  ohs-YJo  Iters  ,    Pie  Gipsabgitsse 

antiker  Eildwerke,    Ito.507;    Rayet,   Lbnuments    de   I'art  antique   I,    PI. 29. 


of  the  statue  can  .i?e  judged  from  its  free  adaptation  at  Argos ,  showing  a  nude 
youth  holding  a  spear  and  standing  b'sside  his  horse.   Particularly  not -v/orthy 
is  the  original  rendering  of  the  hair  in  all  the  oories  hut  test  seen  in  the 
tronze  head  ffom  Herculaneam  in  that  its  short,  waving  tresses,  though  close  to 
the  skull,  lie  in  superimposed  layers  on  the  head  contrasting  toth  with  later 
art  where  it  stands  out  freely  and  that  of  the  Discobolus  of  Myron  v;here  the 
individual  hairs  are  outlined  in  a  hard  line  over  the  forehead. 

In  ^he  other  of  Polyclitus'  famous  athlete  stataes,  the  Diadumenus, 
the  same  attitude  is  retained  except  that  the  arms  are  raised  to  bind  a  fillet 
of  victory  around  the  brow.   Extant  copies  help  us  realize  Pliny's  statement 
that  the  Doryphorus  was  a  "viriliter  puer"  and  the  Diadumenus  "molliter  Juvenis"   /- C 
for  the  several  recognized  copies   snow  more  slenderness  and  elasticity  of  body. 
The  gracefulness  of  the  original  is  best  seen  in  the  fine  Hellenistic  marble 
from  Deles,   now  in  Athens^ which  in  workmanship  far  surpasses  the  Vaison   mar- 
ble copy  which  exaggerates  too  much  the  musculature  of  the  body.  With  the  Delian 
Diadumenus  ranks  the  beautiful  and  well  preserved  Poman  marble  copy  in  Madrid. 
Of  the  head  alone   the  marble  cories  in  Dresden   and  Cassel   are  the  best. 
The  former  is  a  very  detailed  and  a  more  carefully  finished  work  than  the  Cassel 
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61)  Furtwangler,    Athen.   Mitt.    Ill,   1878,   pp. 287-298  with  PI.   XIIJ    Frunn-Pruckmann, 
\op.cit.,    No. 279;    Collignon-Thraemier ,   op.cit.,    I,   p. 519,   fig, 250;   Mahler,  op.cit., 
*Nji:^fig.7.,^        62)  N.E.    34,   55.  63)   Listed  by  Mahler,   op.cit.,   p. 75;      Furtwangler,   op. 

cit.   pp.239  ff.   discusses   them.  64)   ^ille,   op.cit.,   Pl .    50;   Couve,    E.C.H.,   XIX, 

1895,   pp. 484-485  and  PI.   VIII;   Gardner,    Six  Greek  Sculptors,   PI.  35;  Hyde,   op.cit., 
PI.    18;   von  Mach,op,cit. ,   PI.    115;    Springer-Mi chaelis ,   op.cit.,   p. 277,   fig. 498; 
Reinaoh,   op.cit.,    II,    547,   9;   Mahler,   op.cit.,   fig. 20.  65)   In   Pr.   Mus.   cf.   Er. 

Mus.    Sculpt.    I,    No. 500;   Marbles   and   Pronzes,    PI.      V;    Erunn-Pruckmann,   op, cit., 
No. 272;   Collignon-Tliraemer ,   op.cit.,    I,    p. 525,   fig. 253;   von  Mach,   op.cit.,    PI. 114; 
Kyde,   op.cit.,   p. 153,   fig.    28;   Gardner,   Handbook  of  Gr.   Sculp. 2,   fig. 91;   fieinach, 
op.cit.,   II,   547,5.  66)  Furtwangler,   op.cit.,   p. 241,   fig. 98;   von  IVach,   or. cit.. 

No. 116  a;    Peinach,   op.cit.,    I,   475,6.  67)  Listed  by  Mahler,   op.cit.,   p. 74; 

discussed   by  Furtwangler , op. cit . ,   pp.240  ff.  68)   Annali   dell'    Institute,   XLIII, 

1871,    Pl.    V;   furtwangler,   op.cit.,    PI.   X  and  Xi;   Gardner,    Six   Gr.    Sculptors,   PI. 36 
(two  views);  Hyde,   op.cit.,   p. 154,   fig. 29.  69)   Brunn-Pruckmann,   op.cit.,   No. 340; 

Conze,    Feitrage   zur  Gesch.,    d.   gr.    Plastik    ,    1869,   pp.3  ff.  with   Pl.    2   (two   views). 
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70 
head.   A  bronze  h.gad  in  the  Ashmolean  T'liseuTri,   Oxford,  rivals  all  others  in 

finish  and  beauty  and  helps  us  realize  more  fully  the  n^rfection  attained  by 
the  fifth  century  bronze  casters  in  the  school  of  Polyclitus.   It  is  notice- 
able that  7fhile  the  body  forms  and  attitudes  of  the  Ebryphorus  and  Diadumenus 
can  hardly  be  distinguished,  the  head  of  the  Diadumenus  ic  of  a  different  char- 
acter.  The  Ibryphorus  head  is  flat  on  top,  deep  from  back  to  front  and  almost 
angular  in  contour;  that  of  the  Diadumenus  is  much  more  rounded  and  soft, 
suggesting  Attic  influence  and  has  led  to  the  assumption  that  Polyclitus  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  schools  of  L'yron  and  Phidias. 

The  statue  considered  by  ancient  writers  the  miasterpiece  of  Folycli- 

71 
tus  was  that  of  Hera  at  Argos .  Fartial   says  Phidias  would  have  been  proud  to 

72  '73 

claim  it;  P|utarch   compares  it  to  the  Olympian  Zeus;  and  Strabo   goes  so  far 

74 
as  to  say  it  surpassed  in  beanty  even  the  works  of  Phidias.   From  Pausarias 

we  get  its  fullest  description.   The  colossal  image,  of  gold  and  ivory,  was 
enthroned,  holding  in  one  hand  a  pomsgranite,  in  the  other  a  scepter  surmounted 
by  a  cuckoo,  the  bird  in  whose  formi  Zeus  had  appeared  to  Hera.  On  her  head  was 
a  crown,  decorated  with  figures  of  the  Hours  and  Graces.   The  statue  has  of 
course  entirely  disappeared  but  the  description  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  com- 
position and  arrangement  of  the  statue  and  has  led  to  the  identification  of  /^ft'^^^ 

the  imago  on  Roman  Im^perial  coins  of  Argos  from  Antoninus  Pius  and  Ssi^a  and  in 

77 
other  parts  of  the  ancient  world.    Considering  the  great  and  widespread  influ- 
ence of  Polyclitus'  other  statues  evident  from  extant  works  of  Graeco-Roman 


70)  P.Gardner,  J.H.S.,  TJ^XIX,    191^^  pp.6S  ff.  with  PI.  I  (two  views).    71 )  X,  89. 
72)  Pericles,  2.    73)  VIII,  p. 372.    74)  II,  17,4.    75)  Imhoof -Gardner ,  Numism. 
Comment,  en  Paus.  (J.H.S.  VI^  1885),  PI.  LIV  (l).  No. 15;  Frazer,  Paus.  Ill,  p. 185, 
fig.  30;  Hitzig-Plurcner,  Paus.  I,  part  2,  PI.  XVI,  No. 20;  Overbeck,  Kunstmyth.  Ill, 
I/'unztafel  III,  Ko.l.    76)  Imhoof -Gardner,  ibid.,  Nos.  XII,  .XIII;  Frazer,  ibid., 
p. 184;  Hitzig-Plumner,  ibid..  No. 18;  Head,  Hist.  Kum.^  pp. 438-439;  Br.  Fus.  Catal. 
of  Gr.  Coins,  Pelop.  Argos,  No. 156;  Overbeck,  Kunstmyth,  III,  t.'SJ'nztaf el  III,  Nos. 
2  and  3.    77)  OverbBck,  I.e.  }\J'nztafel  II. 
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times  archaeolog-i$J^s  have  naturally  looked  for  reproductions  of  this,  his  most 
famous  statue.   So  far  several  heads  have  teen  classed  as  the  Polyclitan  Hera 

but  only  to  be  excluded.    The  "best  claiin  to  b^'ing  Polyclitan  is  a  marble  head 

70  pn 

in  the  British  Fuseum  "  though  Gardner  doubts  its  identification  as  Hera.   In 

the  marbles  from  the  iirgive  Heraeum  Waldstein   sees  the  influence  of  the  style 

of  Polyclitus  and  identified  one  of  the  finest  heads   as  that  of  Hera  and 

assigned  it  to  the  school  of  Tolyclitus,  but  this  is  denied  by  Furtwangler  who 

Q-I 

considers  the  head  as  not  that  of  Hera  and  the  sculptures  as  Attic  in  style. 

Regarding  the  Amazon  made  by  Polyclitus  vie   have  more  evidence.   Pliny 
relates  that  a  series  of  four  of  these  statues  were  dedicated  in  the  Artemision 
at  Ephesus,  isade  by  sculptors  of  different  periods,  who,  in  a  competition  of 
merit,  voted  the  awards  to  Polyclitus,  Phidias,  Cresilas  and  Phradmon  respec- 
tively.  The  truth  of  the  tradition  has  been  questioned.   Some  archaeologists 
believe  the  story  literally  true  that  four  Amazon  statues  were  made  for  Ephesus 
by  the  four  artists  named  and  see  in  the  preserved  statues  copies  from  the  four 
types  originally  made,  while  others   recognize  but  three  main  types.   Amid  all 
the  attempts  to  satisfactorily  name  the  author  of  each  type  there  is  one  fact 
universally  agreed  on,  namely  that  extant  statues  of  the  Berlin  type  '  of  Amazon, 
at  least,  represent  the  type  originated  by  Polyclitus.   t'xtant  statues  of  this 
type  unmistakably  reveal  his  style.   The  attitude  recalls  that  of  the  Liadumenus, 


78)  cf.  Eitrem  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  VIII,  pp.389  ff.    79)  Waldstein,  J.H.S.  XXI,  1901, 
pp. 30-44;  PI.  II  and  III.    80)  Gardner,  Handbook  of  Or.  Sculp. 2,  p. 365,  n.l; 
of.  Lechat,  Pev.  des  Et.  gr.  XIV,  p. 436.    81)  Argive  Heraeum  I,  pp. 162-176. 

82)  I.e.  p. 189;  Frontispiece  and  PI.  XXVI;  Frazer,  Paus.  Ill,  p. 170,  fig. 24. 

83)  Arch.  Studien  H.  Brunn  dargebraoht  (Berlin  1693),  p. 90;  Masterpieces,  p. 223, 
n.l.    84)  34,  53.    85)  Especially  Furtwangler,  Masterpieces  pp.128  ff. 

86)  Following  Michaelis,  Jahrbuch  I,  1886,  pp. 14-47.    87)  Bulle,  op.cit.,  PI. 144; 
Prunn-BrucV:mann,  op.cit..  No. 348;  Collignon-Thraemer ,  op.cit.  I,  p. 533,  fig. 256; 
^'ahler,  op.cit.,  fig. 23;  Gardner,  op.cit.,  p. 366,  fig. 92;  von  Jkch,  No. 118;  Fich- 
aelis,  Jahrbuch,  I,  1886,  Fl .  Ill,  1;  I^bnum.,  IX,  12;  Overbeck,  Gesch.  d.  gr. 
Plastik'^,  I,  p. 516,  fig. 128  a;  Reinaoh,  op.cit.,  II,  p. 324,  2.   For  further 
bibliography  cf.  Fichaelis,  I.e.  p.l5. 
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the  square  head  s^pd  heavy  jaw  resemtle  the  fbrypharus,  the  vfomanly  character 
of  the  Amazon  scarcely  appears  in  the  vigorous,  athletic  male  form  so  charac- 
teristic of  Polyclitus'  figrures. 

Some  of  the  statues  seen  by  Pausarias,  as  the  Zeus  Meilichios  at 
Argos,  Aphrodite  at  itayclae,  and  the  Apollo,  Leto  and  Artemis  near  Argos, 
and  mentioned  as  works  of  Polyclitus  quite  certainly  helong  to  his  younger 

namesake.  We  now  know  with  certainty  that  the  latter  was  author  of  the  Xen- 

89 
ocles   statue  whose  hase  has  been  recovered  at  Olympia  and  whose  foot-prints 

have  led  to  the  identification  of  other  statues  that  belong  clearly  to  the 

sphere  of  Polyclitus'  pupils.   >'jnong  them  are  the  original  Greek  bronze  in 

Paris,  Roman  marbles  in  the  l&tican  and  at  V.'e]  Lesley  College  and,  probably 

belonging  to  this  cycle,  one  of  the  finest  bronzes  from  antiquity,  the  famous 

90 
Idolino  in  F].orence. 

In  the  school  that  succeeded  Polyclitus  there  appeared  important  ar- 
tists both  at  Sicyon  and  Argos  but  until  Lysippus  in  the  next  century  no  masters 
of  great  fame  are  mentioned.   Thourh  statues  of  athletes  are  its  nost  frequent 
theme,  it  produced  also  many  statues  of  the  gods,  and  also  great  groups  of 
historical  and  mythological  figures.  Of  such  a  character  was  the  great  public 
dedication  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Delphi  in  honor  of  th''  defeat  of  Athens  at 
Aegospotami.   Pausanias"  tells  us  the  subject  was  an  assembly  of  the  gods,  v/ith 
Poseidon  crowning  the  victorious  admiral,  I ysander,  in  the  presence  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Lacedaemonian  allies.   Ihe  four  sculptors  who  made  the  figures  of 
the  men,  twenty-eight  in  number,  were  Tisander,  and  the  Sicyonians  Alypus, 
Patrocles  and  Canachus. 


88)  II,  20,1;  III,  18,8;  II,  24,5.    89)  Paus.  VI,  9,2.  cf.  Insch.  von  01.  Mo. 164. 
90)  Hyde,  op.oit,,  pp. 136-143  with  notes.    91)  X,  9,7  ff. 
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92 

Alypiis  -yiie  know  as  the  pupil  of  the  Argive  Naucydes,   who  was 

apparently  the  brother  of  the  elder  Polyolitus."   Besides  making  seven  of 

the  figures  for  the  trophy  at  Delphi  from  which  the  tase  of  the  statue  of  Theo- 

94 
pompus  with  his  signature  has  been  recevsred,   he  made  four  athlete  statues 

for  Olympia.   These  were  of  the  wrestler  Symmachus,  son  of  Aeschylus,  an  F]8an; 

of  the  boy  boxer  Neolaidas,  son  of  Proxenus  from  Fheneus;  of  the  boy  wrestler 

Archidarrus,  son  of  Xenias,  an  Elean,  and  of  the  wrestler,  'Ebthymenes  of  ]'v''ain- 

95 
alo3 ,  all  of  whom  must  have  won  between  404  and  364  E.G." 

Ganachus,  evidently  named  for  the  elder  Canachus  of  Slcyon,  was  a 

pupil  of  Polyclitus  the  elder.  He  partook  in  the  making  of  the  Delphi  votive 

offering  and  produced  the  statue  of  Byoelus,  the  first  Sicyonian  boy  boxer  and 

96 
who  won  his  victory  between  412  and  360  E.G. 

Py  Patrocles,  the  co-worker  with  Ganachus  at  Delphi,  we  know  of  no 

07 
particular  statues  of  athletes  from  Pausanias  but  Pliny"   names  him  among  those 

who  made  statues  of  athletes,  armed  men  and  hunters.   As  a  pupil  of  the  elder 

lolyclitus  and  probably  his  son   two  works  originating  in  the  Polyclitan  cy- 

cle  have  been  assigned  to  him.   So  Furtwangler" '  suggested  him  as  the  author 

of  the  life-s^ze  original  Greek  bronze  statue  of  a  boy  in  Florence,  the  famous 

Idolino    which  has  been  claimed  both  as  Fyronian  and  Phidian-  Feoause  of  its 

resemblance  in  form  to  the  Idolino  he  has  also  assigned  to  him  the  original  of 


92)  Paus.  VI,  1,3.    93)  Paus.  TI,  22,7.   On  the  relationship  betwwen  the  mem- 
bers of  Polyclitus'  family  and  their  pupils  see  esp.  Robert,  Ol3m'pische  Sieger, 
Hermes,  35,  1900,  pp. 190-193.    94)  E.C.H.,  21,  1897,  p. 287,  No. 2799.   Theopom.- 
pus  was  a  T'elian,  not  a  T'yndian,  as  Faus.  I.e.  says.    95)  Paus.  VI,  1,  3  and  8, 
5.  For  date  cf.  Hyde,  op.cit.,  p. 120  and  n.3.    96)  Paus.  VI,  13,7.  of.  PlinywH. 
34,  50.  For  date  cf.  Hyde,  I.e.    97)  N.H.  34,  91;  cf.  ibid.,  50.    98)  See 
Robert,  I.e.,  p. 192  and  note  2;  Mahler,  op.cit.,  p. 10.  FurtwSngler ,  op.cit.,  pp. 
226  and  286  and  Hyde,  op.cit.,  p. 117  call  Patroolea  a  brother  of  the  elder  Poly- 
clitus.   99)  T.^asterpieoes,  p. 286.  of.  Hyde,  op.cit.,  pp.141  ff.  for  other  views 
and  a  discussion  of  its  interpretation.    100)  Amelung,  Fuhrer  durch  die  Antiken  in 
Florenz,  No.  268;  Erunn-Fruokmann,  op.cit.,  Nos. 274-277;  BuUe,  Der  Sohdne  Mensch, 
PI. 52, 53  and  204,205  (head);  Collignon-Thraemer ,  op.cit.,  I,  pp. 508-509,  fig. 247 
(statue),  248  (head);  Hyde,  op.cit.,  PI. 14;  von  Mach,  op.cit..  No. 123;  Reinaoh,  op. 
cit.,  11,588,2;  Lange,  Darstellung  des  T'enschen,  p. 218,  fig. 69. 
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the  bronze  figure.^f  th?  boy  froir  O-arinthia  now  in  Vienna,    which  he  iudges 

to  be,  unlike  the  Idolino,  not  an  original  Greek  but  a  Ionian  v^ork  in  imitation 

102 
of  an  Argive  statue  of  a  victorious  athlete. 

103 
Daedalus,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Pstrocles    was,  to  judge  by  literary 

and  inscriptional  evidence,  the  most  prolific  of  the  Sicyonian  branch  of  the 
Polyclitan  family.  He  produced  both  athletic  genre  as  well  as  athletic  por- 
traits and  was  engaged  on  great  historical  groups  at  Olympia  and  Delphi.  His 

chronology  is  fixed  by  his  athlete  statues  of  tvhich  he  had  five  at  Oljnr.pia. 

104 
These  were  made  for  the  runner,  Eupolenrus,  who  won  in  296  P.O.    and  the  wrest- 
ler Aristodemus  who  won  his  victory  in  388  F.C.    The  date  of  the  victory  of 
the  wrestler,  Tbarycidas  of  Phigalia,  is  uncertain  but  the  fragments  of  the  base 
of  the  statue  to  him^found  scattered  over  the  Altis,have  been  restored  with 
its  epigram.    Between  388  and  376  P.O.  Timon  and  his  son  Aegyptus  won.   Dae- 
dalus represented  them  as  they  had  won,  Timon  with  his  chariot,  and  Aegyptus 

107 
beside  him  on  horseback.    Finally  a  base  recovered  at  Olympia  learing  an 

unknown  work  signed  by  Daedalus^"  and-jaxiQiiliLflJitL  eou'l'ptar  complete  his  list  of 

victor  monuments  there.   It  is  noticeable  that  Pausanias  always  calls  him  a 


lOl)  R.  von  Schneider,  Die  Krzstatue  von  Kelenenberge,  in  Jahrt.  d.  Samml.  d. 
oesterr.  Kaiserhauses ,  XV,  1893,  illustrated  by  E.  von  Saoken,  Die  ant.  Bronz .  d, 
k.  k.  J^nz.  und  Antiken-Cabinets  in  Wien,  1871,  I,  PI.  XXI  -  X-XII,  pp.52  ff.,  cf. 
Ath,  lAitt.,  VI,  1881,  p. 155  (quoted  from  Hyde,  op.cit.,  p. 131,  n.6).    102)  Ikst- 
erpieoes,  p. 290.    103)  Paus.  VI,  3,4;  Loewy,  I.G.B.,  Nos.  88,89,103;  Insch.  von 
01.  Nos. 161, 635.    104)  Paus.  VI,  3,7.  cf.  VTII,  45,4;  Euseb.  Ghron.  (ed.  .Schoene)^ 
I,  p. 204.    105)  Paus.  VI,  3,4.  cf,  ]?useb.  Chron.  I,  p. 206.  For  the  epigram  on 
his  statue  in  Hephaest.  p. 113  (ed.  Gaisfor  d)  cf.  Preuner,  Jahrbuoh,  XXXV,  1920, 
pp. 66-67.    106)  Paus.  VI,  6,1;  Loewy,  op.cit..  No. 103;  Insch.  von  01.  No. 161. 
On  the  epigram  and  reading  Tharycidas  for  Narycidas  of.  Preuner,  I.e.  pp. 67-68. 
The  date  of  his  victory  is  placed  368  B.C.  by  V.  Hiller,  Hera  u.  Andania,  p. 10; 
but  in  I.G.,  V,  2,  p. 106,  n.ll5  ca.  380  B.C.    107)  Paus.  Ml,    2,8.  Hyde,  op.cit., 
p. 266,  n.l.  places  the  victory  between  388  and  376  E.G.     108)  Loevfy,  OD.cit., 
Ko.89^;Insch.  von  01.  635... 


Sicyonian  and  Daedalus  uses  this  ethnikon  except  on  the  base  of  Tharycidas 
statue  where  the  ending  ciai  occurs  which  does  not  permit  the  restoration 
£i  « w  w'l.  I  o  i   .   Nevertheless  he  must  he  the  same  Daedalus  hut  tearing  the 
ethnikon  <p .\  ir  i  a.' r  i  »  s      as  suggested  hy  Loewy.  His  removal  from  Sicyon  to 

Phlius  for  a  time  may  have  "been  occasioned  hy  political  circumstances  in  his 

109 
native  city.    That  he  was  the  artist  who  designed  some  of  the  finest  coins 

for  Olympia  with  the  signature  A  A  in  the  field  has  nov/  been  shown  to  be  a 
fallacy  for  the  dye  is  earlier  thah  Daedalus'  activity  in  Olympia. 

Some  indication  of  his  prom.inence  can  be  gleaned  from  Pausanias  ' 
notices  that  he  made  votive  groups  at  Olympia  and  Delphi.  His  earliest  com- 
mission appears  to  have  been  the  designing  of  the  throphy  erected  by  the  Eleans 
in  the  center  of  the  Altis  at  Olympia  in  honor  of  their  victory  over  the  Lace- 
daemonians under  Ring  Agis.    And  at  Delphi,  when  the  Arcadians  made  a  dedi- 
cation of  booty  seized  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  E&edalus  carved  the  statues  of 

112 
Victory  and  Areas. 

Few  sculptors'  names  appear  oftener  in  inscriptions.   In  addition  to 

those  mentioned,  his  signature  has  been  found  on  bases  in  Eelchi,  Halicarnassus 

and  Ephesus.  From  this  source  we  know  he  fashioned  the  statue  of  the  Pythian 

113 
victor,  Glaucon,  son  of  Taureas  at  Delphi  and  cut  its  epigram.    Whether  the 

base  found  in  Halicarnassus  bearing  in  late  letters  the  inscription  A^i-^-^-Aoi 

Vrrex'ti.       is  a  copy  of  a  statue  by  the  Sicyonian  or  an  original  by  a 


109)  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  1,  46.  cf.  Preuner,  Jahrbuch,  XXXV,  1920,  p. 68.    110)  Selt- 
man,  The  Tg'nple  Coins  of  Olympia,  pp.42  and  52,  n,5.   Daedalus  was  suggested  by 
Gardner,  Num.  Chron.,  1879,'p.243.   Ill)  Paus.  V,  27,  11;  VI,  2,8.  The  same  battle 
is  referred  to  by  Paus.  V,  2'>,4  and  VI,  2,3  and  imrst  have  occurred  in  401-399  B.C. 
in  the  war  described  by  Xen.  Hell.  Ill,  2,  21-31.    112)  Paus.  X,  9,5.  Dated  oa. 
369  F.C.  and  is  the  last  definite  date  known  for  Dfeedalus,  cf.  Pomtow,  Ath-  f.^itt. 
XIVj  18«9,  pp.15  ff;  Kiese,  Hermes,  34,  1899,  pp.520  ff.    113)  Homolle,  P.C.H., 
23,  1899,  pp.381  ff.  On  the  epigram  cf.  Preuner,  I.e.  pp. 65-66;  Pomtow,  Klio,  XV, 
1918,  p.637Eate  398/4  E.G.    114)  Cousin  and  Diehl,  E.C.H.  XIV,  1890,  p. 107. 
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younger  artisy  by.ihe  same  name  is  undecided.  Vie  know  him  also  from  his  sig- 
nature on  a  base  found  in  Ephesus  but  afterwards  lost,  v^hich  had  a  metrical 

115 
signature  for  the  statue  of  one  Ruthenus.    Finally,  through  misreading  of  the 

name  Dasdalsas  for  Efeedalus  in  Pliny,    an  Aphrodite,  of  -vhich  there  is  a  copy 

117 
in  Rome    which  represents  the  goddess  at  the  bath,  has  long  been  erroneously 

assigned  to  Daedalus. 

118 
Pliny    relates  that  he  made  two  apoxyomenoi,  bronze  figures  of 

youths  using  the  strigil  or  body  scraper,  but  does  not  say  where  they  were. 

119 
Such  statues  we  know  were  made  also  by  Polyclitus  and  Lysippus    and  such  a 

theme  exists  in  many  statues,  statuettes  and  reliefs.   The  best  known  are  the 
marble  copies  in  the  Uffizi  in  Florence  and  the  famous  Apoxynmenus  in  the  Vati- 
can by  Lysippus  or  his  school.   The  pose  and  motive  of  the  Uffizi  which  is 

generally  considered  Attic,  is  found  also  in  a  bronze  statue  from  iphesus,  now 

120 
in  Vienna.    Its  foot  position,  attitudes  and  general  proportions,  however, 

are  those  met  with  in  the  school  of  Polyclitus.   Through  a  combination  of  the 
circumstances  that  Efeiedalus  is  credited  with  two  apoxyomenoi,  that  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Ebedalus  was  found  at  Ephesus  and  the  statue  in  question  recalls  the 

121 
style  of  his  school  Hauser    has  suggested  that  this  bronze  was  the  7/ork  of 

Ebedalus. 

Damocritus   of  Sicyon   is   credited  with  one   victor   statue   at  Olympia, 

I  122 

that  of  Hippus,   an   Elean,  who  won   in   the  boys      boxing  match.  If  he  was   fifth 


115)   Loewy,   I.G.P.,    N0.S8  ;C.I  .G.?:^2984.  116)N.H.,   36,35.  117)Helbig,   Fuhrer, 

I*^,   p. 161  No. 248,    Rrunn-Bruckmann,   op.cit.,   n.434;    Amelung,    Skulp.    Vat.   Vvs.   II, 
p. 680   No. 427.  II6)   N.H.    34,   76.  119)   Ibid.,   34,    55  and  62   respectively. 

120)  Eenndorf,   Aysgrabungsn  in   Ephesus,    I,    pp. 181-192;   Frontispiece   and  plates 

VI   -  IX;    Eulle,   op.cit..    No.    60;   Springer-Mi chaelis,   op.cit.,   p. 297,    fig. 530;   A. J. A. 
VI,    1902,   pp. 352-353,   fig.    1  and   2;   Fowler   and  7Jheeler,   G-.    Arch.,   p. 268,   fig. 198. 

121)  Jh.   Oest.   arch.   Inst.,    V,    1902,   pp. 214-216.  122)   Paus.    VI,   3,5;   Hyde,   op. 
cit.,   p. 120  places   his   victory  396-352   P.O. 
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12.5 
in   school   descent,,«froin  Critias   his   floruit  would  >e  380   E.G.  The   same  artist 

124 

is  mentioned  "by  Pliny    as  a  maker  of  statues  of  philosophers,  and  by  Diogenes 

125 
Laertius    as  a  sculptor,  evidently  on  the  authority  of  Antigonus.  Finally 

there  is  attributed  to  him  a  work,  the  bronze  base  of  which  was  found  in  the 

sixteenth  century  and  copied  by  Spon  in  the  Villa  Fattei  which  bore  at  least 

six  portrait  statues  after  famous  sculptors.  Here  the  Ionic  form  Democritus 

appears  on  the  base  of  the  statue  of  an  unknown  woman.  Lysis  from  Filetus. 

Cleon,  the  pupil  of  Antiphdnes,  is  the  last  of  the  Sicyonian  schobl 

of  sculptors  ffom  the  Polyclitan  circle.   The  first  work  of  his  noted  by  Paus- 

127 
anias    is  a  bronze  Aphrodite  in  the  Heraeum  at  Olympia  which  he  mentions 

inraiediately  after  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  and  is  therefore  conjectured  to  have 

stood  next  to  it.   The  gilded  child  by  Eoethus,  naked  and  seated  before  the 

128 
image  had  no  connection  with  the  Aphrodite. 

Cleon  has  an  interesting  connection  with  the  six  Zanes  put  up  in  Olym- 
pia between  the  Heraeum  and  ^he  Stadium  out  of  the  fines  imposed  on  athletes 
who  wantonly  violated  the  rules  of  the  games  in  388  P.O.   Out  of  ^ix  put  up 
out  of  such  penalties  imposed  on  Supolus,  a  Thessalian,  and  the  boxers  whom  he 
bribed,  Cleon  made  two.   The  inscription  from  the  base  of  one  of  these  Zanes 
has  been  found.   From  marks  on  top  of  the  block  it  appears  that  the  image  was 
about  life  size  and,  like  the  Canon  of  Polyclitus,  rested  its  weight  on  the 
right  foot  while  the  left  foot  was  drawn  back  and  only  touched  the  ground  with 

the  toes.   The  attitude  seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of  all  the  Zanes  and 

12^ 
illustrates  exactly  the  motive  of  the  Ibryphorus. 


123)  So  Erunn,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Kunstler,  I,  p. 105;  Robert  in  Arch.  T.'archen,  p. 14  and 
Pauly-"'Jissowa,  IV,  p. 2070  doubts  Pausanias'  statement.    124)  N.H.,  34, H- 
125)' IX,  49.    126)  Loewv,  op.cit.,  Mo. 484.    127)  V,  17,4.    128)  V/ernicke, 
Olympische  Eeitrage  II,  Jahrbuch,  IX,  1894,  p. 108;  on  Eoethos  cf.  Robert,  Pauly- 
'.Yissowa,  III,  p. 605.    129)  Paus.  V,  21,3;  Loewy,  op.cit..  No. 95;  Insch.  von  01. 
No. 637;  cf.  Furtwangler,  op.cit.,  p. 249. 
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Four  statues  "by  him  of  boy  victors  and  one  of  a  pentathlete  stood 
at  Olympia.   The  latter  was  Hysmon,  an  Elean,  who  won  both  at  Olympia  and  Dsi-- 
pK?-'. "^ '  The  boy  victors  were  the  runner  Dinolochus,  also  froin  Elis,  Critodaniua 

and  Alcefcus,  both  boxers  froin  Clitor  in  Arcadia,  and  the  Heraean  runner 

130 
Lycinus. 

A  recently  discovered  inscription  shows  that  after  the  death  of 

King  Agesipolis  of  Sparta  381/380  P.O.,  his  father,  the  exiled  King  Pausanias, 

erected  a  monument  to  him  in  Delphi.   The  black  limestone  base  of  the  memorial 

bears  a  dedicatory  inscription  renewed  about  150  P.C.  and  the  signature  of 

the  maker,  Cleon.    A  base  found  norih--©^  the  Heraeura  at  Ol^/mpia  bearing  an 

132 
unknown  work  may  be  signed  by  Cleon.    The  father's  name  and  the  artist's 

signature  with  the  ethnikon  in  the  old  form  £fcKi/"^i/u«i  ,  not  found  in  other 

signatures  by  this  sculptor,  make  the  identification  doubtful.  Of  his  statues 

133 
of  philosophers  mentioned  by  Pliny  "   we  know  nothing. 

Furtwangler    thinks  that  a  bronze  statuette  of  a  youthful  athlete 
now  in  the  Louvre    and  belonging  to  a  more  extended  circle  of  the  Polyclitan 
school  may  probably  be  attributed  to  Cleon.   To  the  so-called  Dresden  Boy  it 
corresponds  in  the  attitude  of  the  feet,  the  turn  of  the  head  and  the  gaze  of 
the  eyes  down  towards  the  outstretched  left  hand  but  unlike  it  here  the  right 
arm  is  raised,  and,  he  thinks,  held  a  fillet  in  the  right  hand  which  was  glid- 
ing over  the  open  palm  of  the  left.  However,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite 
statement  regarding  the  style  of  any  of  the  pupils  of  Polyclitus,  whose  own 


130)  Hvsmon:  Paus.  VI,  3,9;  Dinolochus;  ibid.,  VI,  1,4  and  5;  Critodamus :  ibid,  VI, 
8,5;  loewy,  op.cit..  No.  96;  Insoh.  von  01.  No. 167;  Aloetus:  Paus,  VI,  9,2;  Lycinus; 
ibid.,  VI,  10,9.  The  dates  of  their  victories  given  by  Hyde,  op.cit.,  p. 121  are 
404-368  P.C.    131)  Pourguet,  B.C.H.,  XXXV,  1911,  pp. 162-165.    132)  Loewy,  op. 
cit..  No. 89  b;  Insch.  von  01.,  No. 636.    133)  N.H.  34,  87.  cf.  Winter,  Jahrbuoh, 
V,  1890,  D.159.    134)  Masterpieces,  0.278.     135)  Frohner,  Coll.  Gre^'au ,  Bronzes 
Ant.,  1885,  PI.  XXXEI,  p. 204,  No. 964;  Mahler,  op.cit.,  pp.58  ff.  and  fig.  13; 
Reinach,  Rep.,  II,  546,  3. 
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persiatent  influe.ooe  is  traceable  in  countless  examples  of  later  works,  any 
attritution  of  extant  works  to  his  successors  'beoomes  one  of  great  conjecture. 

The  received  information  aljout  the  contemp'irary  school  of  painting 
is  far  more  extensive  and  detailed  and  gives  the  impression  that  its  great  mast- 
ers far  surpassed  the  attainments  of  the  school  of  sculpture.   It  is  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  centurv  that  we  hear  of  a  transformation  in  the  character  of 
Greek  painting  through  a  better  knowledge  of  color  and  chiarascuro  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  representation  of  the  figure  by  light  and  shade  while  the 
study  of  perspective  made  possible  a  more  natural  treatment  of  landscape  back- 
ground. Thus  the  painter  attained  to  a  much  closer  imitation  of  natural 
effects.  In  this  the  sculptor  was  anticipated  by  the  new  development  led  to 
greater  attainments  by  the  sculptors  of  the  succeeding  period. 

While  previous  sculptors  even  in  the  fifth  century  endeavored  to 
imitate  the  actual  forms  in  nature  or  such  an  idealized  rendering  of  them  as 
should  embody  exactly  the  artists'  conception,  the  new  tendency  was  to  turn 
away  from  the  reproduction  of  figures  actually  true  to  nature  and  to  study 
rather  the  impression  produced  by  the  form  on  the  eye  of  the  spectator.   To 
this  semblance  of  being  true  to  nature  and  to  the  proper  spatial  arrangement 
of  plane  surfaces  were  directed  the  studies  in  symmetry  by  the  late  fifth  and 
early  fourth  century  artists.   We  hear  of  the  efforts  of  Euphranor,  author  of 
a  study  on  symmetry,  and  who  was  both  painter  and  sculptor  but  who  failed  in 
so  far  that  his  figures  were  criticised  for  being  too  slender  in  body  in  pro- 
portion to  head,  feet,  and  arms.    The  same  influence  resulted  in  lighter 
proportions  in  the  statues  of  Scopas  and  Praxiteles,   Put  the  culmination  of 
the  principle  implied  in  the  words  "representing  men  as  they  appeared  to  be 


136)  Pliny,  K.H.,  35,  128;  cf.  Six,  Jahrbuch,  XXIV,  1909,  pp.7  ff. 
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rather  than  as  they  really  are"  was  not  fully  reached  until  the  day  of  Lysippus. 
ffe  may  admit  or  deny,  as  we  please,  the  truth  of  the  anecdotes  about 

Lysippus'  earlier  years  and  his  venture  on  his  profession  at  the  words  of  the 

137 
painter  Sbporapus    but  the  judgment  of  his  nearly  contemporary  critics  has  a 

claim  to  our  credence.  Such  an  estimate  we  have  in  Pliny:    "His  chief  con- 
tributions to  the  art  of  sculpture  are  said  to  consist  in  his  vivid  rendering  of 
the  hair,  in  making  the  heads  smaller  than  older  artists  had  done,  and  the 
bodies  slimmer  and  with  less  flesh,  thus  increasing  the  apparent  height  of  his 
figures.   There  is  no  word  in  Latin  for  the  canon  of  symmetry  [jr^.^^  tr  p'.*J 
which  he  was  so  careful  to  preserve,  bringing  innovations  which  had  never  been 
thought  of  before  into  the  square  canon  of  the  older  artists,  and  he  often  said 
that  the  difference  between  himself  and  them  was  that  t'ney  represented  men  as 
they  were,  and  he  as  they  appeared  to  be.  His  chief  characteristic  is  extreme 
delicacy  of  execution  even  in  the  smallest  details."  In  brief,  the  knowledge 
and  skill  attained  by  the  continued  theoretical  studies  of  the  Argive  and 
Sicyonian  schools  reached  its  culmination  under  the  leadership  of  Lysippus  and 
through  him  and  his  school  were  handed  down  to  later  times.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  versatile  and  prolific  genius  who  executed  a  variety  of  subjects  including 
the  gods,  heroes,  and  men,  horses,  lions  and  dogs  varying  in  size  from  colossi 
to  the  tiny  bronze  and  from  single  statues  to  great  battle  groups  and  hunting 
scenes.  Still  from  it  all  few  works  are  indisputably  attributed  to  him  but  to 
him  are  traceable  many  of  the  types  found  in  later  Greek  art. 

The  artistic  development  expected  from  the  greatest  sculptor  of  the 
fourth  century  has  long  been  recognized  in  a  work  attributed  to  him  in  antiquity 


137)  Pliny,  N.H.,  34,  61.    138)  I.e.  65.  tr.  Sellers. 


139 
in  a  marble  copy  ,of  an  apoxyomenus  in  the  Vatican.    Its  Lysippian  character, 

however,  has  lately  been  seriously  attacked  by  the  discovery  of  the  marble 

statue  of  Agias  at  Delphi,  which  is  purported  to  be  a  contemporary  copy  of 

140 
an  original  bronze  by  Lysippus  set  up  at  Pharsalus  in  Thessaly    and  which 

several  archaeologists  now,  on  the  ground  of  epigraphical  evidence,  substitute 
for  the  Apoxyomenus  as  the  true  criterion  of  Lysippus'  style  and  relegate  the 
latter  to  the  school  of  Lysippus.   Ihe  differences  in  physical  type  and  artis- 
tic execution  are  so  great,  according  to  some  scholars,  that  one  or  the  other 
must  be  dissociated  from  Lysippus.   It  seems,  however,  from  a  thorough  consider- 
ation of  the  evidence  in  regard  to  Lysippus'  life  and  the  style  of  the  Apoxy- 
omenus and  certified  Lysippian  works  that  the  traditional  view  of  many  schol- 
ars may  still  be  correct  in  considering  the  Apoxyomenus  the  norm  of  Lysippus' 


Of  his  statues  of  ^eus  at  Sicyon,  Megara,  Argos  and  the  colossal  one 

142 
at  Tarentum    we  have  no  certain  reproductions  but  it  is  probable  that  the 

stern-browed  type  of  Zeus  with  wavy  hair,  shaggy  beard  and  a  naturalistic  treat- 

143 
ment  such  as  we  see  in  the  mask  found  at  Otricoli    owes  its  origin  to  Lysippus 

144 
V&ny   see  in  the  colossal  statue  in  the  Lateran    a  replica  of  the  statue  of 

Poseidon  made  to  be  set  up  at  the  Isthmian  sanctuary.   A  famous  statue  by  Ly- 
sippus was  that  of  Helios,  at  Rhodes,  driving  his  four  horse  chariot.  Put  this 


139)  Amelung,  Skulpt.  d.  Vat.  MuS.,  I,  pp.86  ff.;  Helbig,  Fuhrer''^,  I,  No. 23; 
Brunn-Pruckmann,  No. 281  and  487;  Bulle,  Cfer  schone  Mensch^,  pis.  62  and  213 
and  in  text  pp.117,  118,  fig.  22;  von  Fach,  op.cit..  No. 235.    140)  See  esp. 
Homolle,  B.C.H.,  XXIII,  1899,  pp.421  ff.;  E.  Preuner,  Ein  Delphisches  Weihgesehenk; 
P.  Gardner,  J.H.S.  XXV,  1905,  pp.234  ff.,  Hyde,  01.  Victor  T.bnuments,  pp.286  ff.; 
F.  P.  Johnson,  Lysippus,  Diss.  J.H.U.,  1921,  Chap.  IV.    141)  cf.  Johnson,  op.eit. 
Chapters  II  and  IV.    142)  Overbeck  S.Q.,  Nos. 1451-1460.    143)  Helbig,  Fuhrer^ 
I,  pp.188  ff..  No. 288  with  bibliography.    144)  Helbig,  Fuhrer^,  II,  pp.25  ff.. 
No. 1188  with  bibliography;  Frunn-Pruckmann ,  No, 243;  Eulle,  op.cit.,  pi. 73;  von 
l^'ach,  No. 239. 
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and  his  Dionysus  are  not  preserved  in  any  copies  that  can  be  ascribed  to  him. 

145 
The  supposed  Miemosyne  in  the  group  of  Zeus  with  the  Wbses  at  Megara    has 

often  been  assumed  to  be  reflected  in  the  type  of  feminine  figure  now  in  Dres- 
den of  which  the  "Grande  Herculanaise"  is  the  best  of  a  long  series  in  which  we 

146 
can  probably  get  an  idea  of  Lysappus   draped  feminine  figures.    Ihe  allegori- 
cal figure  of  Kairos  represented  as  an  agile  youth  with  long  hair  in  front  and 
bald  in  back,  standing  on  tiptoe  and  with  wingad  ankles  was  a  conception  of 

Lysippus.   That  it  was  highly  famed  in  antiquity  we  learn  from  vivid  descrip- 

147 
tions  and  epigrams    but  its  reproduction  has  come  down  to  us  only  in  a  much 

modified  form. 

149 
Among  the  heroes  Heracles  was  his  favorite  subject.    A  small  bronze, 

the  Heracles  Epitrapezius,  said  to  have  been  made  to  adorn  Alexander's  table 
and  to  have  passed  on  in  ownership  through  Hannibal  and  Sulla  to  Vindex  in 
Rome,  represented  the  hero  seated  on  a  rock  over  which  was  thrown  the  lion 
skin.  He  sat  gazing  upward  holding  his  club  in  one  hand  and  a  wine  cup  in  the 
other.   Eleven  existing  replicas  attest  to  the  popularity  of  the  type.    But 
the  most  famous  representation  of  Heracles  was  the  colossal  statue  at  Tarentum 
which  was  later  carried  off  to  Rome  and  froni  there  transferred  to  Constanti- 
nople.  Descriptions  tell  us  the  hero  was  sitting  weary,  without  weapons,  on 

a  basket  on  which  lay  the  familiar  lion  skin.   The  right  arm  and  leg  were  ex- 

151 
tended,  and  his  left  leg  drawn  back  and  bent  at  the  knee  supported  his  elbow. 


145)  Paus.  I,  43,6.    146)  Reinach,  Rev.  Arch.,  37,  1900,  pp. 380-403;  of.  Miss 
Van  Deman,  A".J.A.,  XII,  1908,  pr.331  ff.   Johnson,  op.cib.,  pp. 94-104  g-ives  a 
complete  list  of  replicas.    147)  See  Overbeck,  S.Q.  Nos .1463-1467. 
148)  Paumeister,  Dankmaler,  II,  pp.771  ff.,  figs.  823  ff.;  of.  Klein,  Gesch.  d. 
gr.  Kunst,  II,  p. 362.    149)  For  the  passages  referring  to  his  statues  of  Hera- 
cles see,  OverVeck,  S.Q.  1468-1478.    150)  '"eizsacker,  Jahrbuch  IV,  1889,  pp. 
105-112;  Picard,  R.A.  17,  1911,  pp. 257-270.   Johnson,  Lysippus,  pp.44  ff. 
151)  Variously  described  in  the  passages  in  S.Q.  1468-1473. 
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That  oonoeption  of  Heracles  as  a  hero  bent  in  sorrows  and  htJmiliation  we  meet 

152 
in  such  later  representations  as  the  Heracles  Farnese  in  Naples    where  the 

gigantic  figure  of  Heracles  stands  resting  wearily  on  his  club. 

Lysippus'  ability  to  express  character  is  shown  by  the  tradition 
that  he  was  in  a  way  official  sculptor  to  Alexander  for  whom  he  executed  a 
whole  series  of  works.   It  is  said  that  he  and  he  alone  succeeded  in  render- 
ing the  poise  of  his  neck  and  to  lose  none  of  the  manly  and  leonine  aspect  of 
the  conqueror  seen  in  the  melting  glance  of  his  eyes.    There  are  many  extant 
statues  and  heads  that  fit  the  description  piven  by  ancient  authors  but  there 
is  by  no  means  unanimity  among  scholars  in  regarding  any  of  them  as  derived 
from  Lysippus.    The  Azara  head  in  the  Louvre  '   has  been  most  widely  accept- 
ed as  a  copy  from  lysippus  because  of  its  close  resemblance  to  the  head  of  the 
Apoxyomenus .   To  those  °  who  have  most  closely  compared  them  a  small  bronze  in 

1  cy 

the  Louvre    so  closely  resembles  the  herra  that  both  are  thought  to  have  been 
copied  from  the  same  original.   Finally,  a  helmeted  marble  figure  of  a  youth 
also  in  the  Louvre  '   with  its  slightly  twisted  neck  and  intense  upward  gaze 
shows  more  than  any  other  Lysippian  style  in  posture  and  details  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  copy  of  the  "Alexander  with  the  Lance." 


152)  Brunn-T"ruckmann,  No. 285;  Pulle,  op.cit..  No. 72;  '='einach,  Fepertoire,  I, 
465,  1-3.     153)  Plut.,  Alex.  4,1.   All  the  references  to  his  representations 
of  Alexander  are  found  in.Overbeck,  S.Q.,  No. 1478-1491.    154)  On  the  representa- 
tions of  Alex.  cf.  Kbpp,  Dber  das  Pildnis  Alexanders  des  Grossen;  Fernoulli,  Die 
erhaltenewDarstellungen  des  Alexanders;  Hekler,  Die  Bildniskunst  des  Griechen 
und  Somer;  Gollignon,  Lysippe,  pp. 37-63;  Vvae.   Taviglia,  L'Attivita  Artistica  di 
Lisippo  pp. 54-66.  Johnson,  Lysippus,  Chap.  VIII  brings  together  all  the  evidence. 

155)  Gollignon,  Lysippe,  fig. 9;  Kopp,  op.cit.,  pp. 8-9  and  PI.  I,;  Bernoulli,  op. 
cit.,  PI.  I,  fig.  1;  Hekler,  op.cit.,  fig.  62  b;  von  Mach,  op.cit..  No. 398. 

156)  Winter,  Arch.  Anz.,  X,  1895,  p. 162;  Schreiber,  Studien  uber  das  Pildnis 
Alexanders  des  Grossen,  p. 163.    157)  Gollignon,  Lysippe,  fig. 10.    158)  Schrei- 
ber, op.cit,,  p. Ill  ff.  and  287,  PI,  VII;  Reinach,  Hepertoire,  I,  133,  8. 


Of  the  ^reat  battle  group  of  equestrian  statues  made  for  Alexander 
after  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  there  is  no  replioa  unless  we  accept  the 
bronze  statuette  of  an  armed  horseman  in  Naples  as  a  copy  of  the  figure  of 
Alexander.    The  character  of  the  so-called  Craterus  group  at  Dslphi  repre- 
senting Alexander  on  the  hunt  is  faintly  gathered  from  a  relief  found  at 

160 

Messene. 

Five  athlete  statues  are  accredited  to  him  at  Olympia,  those  of 
Troilus,  an  Flean  equestrian  victor,  of  the  pancratiast  Polydamos  of  Scotusaa, 
of  the  wrestler  Chilon  from  Patrae,  of  the  hoplite-runner  Callicrates  from 
Magnesia,  and  of  the  pancratiast  Philandridas  from  Stratus.  Moreover  he  made 
two  honor  statues  for  Pythes  of  Abdera. 

Finally,  the  Eros  stringing  the  bow,  the  Ares  Ujdovisi,  the  "Jason", 
the  fine  bronze  Hennes  in  Naples,  the  Medici  Aphrodite,  the  S^lenus  with  the 
infant  Dionysus,  the  Naples  wrestlers  from  Herculaneum,  portrait  busts  of 
Socrates  and  Seleucus  Nicator  do  not  lack  champions  who  claim  them  as  copies  of 
his  works,  or  as  reproductions  or  modifications  of  types  which  Lysippus  origi- 
nated. 

The  innovations  in  proportion,  the  ability  to  express  emotion,  and 
the  skill  in  giving  a  variety  of  postures  to  his  subjects  made  Lysippus  the  in- 
fluence in  his  own  school  and  the  whole  Hellenic  world.   The  various  and  widely 
separated  places  in  which  he  worked  and  his  close  association  with  Alexander 
helped  spread  the  new  artistic  tendencies  outside  of  Greece  in  many  new  centres 


159)  Prunn-Eruckmann,  No. 355  b;  Collignon,  Lysippe,  fig. 11;  cf.  Pettier,  Melanges 
Nicole,  pp. 427-443.    160)  Loeschcke,  Jahrbuch,  III,  1888,  pp. 189-193  and  PI.  VII; 
Collignon,  Lysippe,  fig. 12;  Kluge,  Die  Darstellungen  der  Lowenjagd,  p. 46,  no. 179. 
161)  Troilus:  Paus,  VI,  1,4;  Insoh.  von  Ol .  166;  Polydamos:  Paus.  VI,  5,  1-7; 
Chilon:  Paus.  VI,  4,  6-7;  cf.  ibid.,  VII,  6,5;  Callicrates:  Paus.  VI,  17,3;  Phil- 
andridas: Paus.  VI,  2,1;  Pythes:  Paus.  VI,  14,12.  Hyde,  01.  Victor  Monuments 
p. 121  dates  the  victories ,372-320  B.C.  On  marble  head  from  Olympia  identified  as 
that  of  Philandridas  cf.  Hyde,  op.cit.,  pp.293  ff. 
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establiahed  under.^the  political  conditions  of  Hellenistic  times.  For  tiro 
generations  following  Lysippus  we  find  a  number  of  his  Sioyonian  pupils  still 
active. 

Lysistratus,    the  brother  of  Lysippus,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  Greek  sculptor  to  have  introduced  the  practice  of  taking  a  plaster  cast 
from  the  face  of  his  subjects.    In  this  as  a  mould  he  would  then  insert  a 
coat  of  wax  on  which  he  made  final  corrections  before  casting  the  bronze. 
The  process  undoubtedly  added  a  touch  of  realism  to  portrait  sculpture  which 
was  the  favorite  theme  of  their  contemporary  Silanion.  Only  a  single  work  by 
Lysistratus  is  mentioned,  the  statue  of  a  certain  Melanippe. 

Lysippus  had  three  sons  who  were  his  pupils  and  became  celebrated 
as  artists,  Eoedas,  Ebippus  and  Suthycrates.    The  only  subject  Fliny' 
mentions  by  Boedas  is  a  praying  boy.   The  Praying  Boy  now  in  the  Berlin  l'\]~ 

seum,    one  of  the  finest  Greek  bronzes,  is  often  identified  with  this,   ^t 

16*^ 
has  been  shown  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Lysippus   "  by  its  marked  affinity 

to  the  Apoxyomenus  and  the  resting  figure  of  Hermes  in  Naples  and  is  sometimes 
170 


J  jT  assigned  to  Boedas 

fi^  By  Daippus  Ifeusarias    mentions  two  athlete  statues  at  Olympia,  one 


162)  Pliny,  K.H.  35,  153;  on  the  displaoernent  of  the  passage  cf.  Munzer,  Hermes, 
XXX,  1895,  p. 510.    163)  A  recent  discovery  at  Tell-el-Amarna  shows  that  the 
Egyptians  already  in  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  took  plaster  casts  from  the 
human  face.  of.  Freasted,  Art  and  Archaeology,  IV,  1916,  pp. 237-239.    164)  The 
process  is  described  by  Gardner,  Handbook  of  Gr.  Sculpture^,  p. 25.    165)  Tatian, 
contra  Gr.  54,  p. 117  (ed  Worth)  =  S.Q.  No. 1515.    166)  Pliny,  N.H.,_  34,  66. 
167)  Ibid.,  54,  73.    168)  Prurn-Fruckmann,  No. 283;  Pulle,  Der  schone  I&nsch^, 
No. 64;  Reinach,  Re'pertoire,  I,  459,  4;  von  Mach,  PI. 273;  Richardson,  Gr .  Sculp., 
p. 236  fig. 112.    169)  Loewy,  Rom.  T'itt.,XVI,  1901,  pp.391  ff.  and  PI.  XVI-XVII. 
170)  Eulle,  op.cit,,  p. 122  assigns  it  possibly  to  Foedas;  so  also,  Gardner,  Hand- 
book of  Gr.  Sculp.  ,  p. 452.   Dickins,  Hellenistic  Sculpture,  p. 37,  regards  it  as 
a  copy  of  Boedas'  statue.    171)  VI,  12,  6  and  VI,  16,  5  respectively.  Hyde, 
01.  Victor  Monuments,  p. 121,  dates  their  victories  320-280  B.C. 
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of  the  boy  boxer  Csllon,  and  the  other  for  the  runner  Nioander,  toth  Eleans. 

172 
Pliny    attributes  to  hini  a  perixyomenus  which,  in  the  Afias  -  Apoxyomenus 

173 
controversy,  has  been  sufrgested  as  the  original  of  the  latter. 

Contemporary  with  the  sons  of  Lysippus  lived  Laitondas  who  made  the 
statue  of  the  Elean  Theotimus,  a  victor  in  the  boys'  boxing  match.    Eis  sig- 
nature has  been  found  on  a  base  from  near  Delphi  which  evidently  bore  a  statue 

175 
of  Aphrodite.    A  pedestal  signed  by  a  Daitondas,  dating  from  the  early  part 

of  the  third  century  B.C.  was  found  at  Thebes.    On  it  once  stood  a  statue 
dedicated  by  one  Polemocles  to  Licinondas,  his  father. 

The  most  important  of  lysippus'  sons,  F^thycrates ,  '   is  said  to 
have  deviated  from  his  father  more  than  the  other  sons  making  his  statues  rather 
severe  than  refined.  Fost  of  his  themes  are  athletic,  a  few  are  feminines. 
Lilje  his  fathsr,  he  made  an  Alexander  hunting  at  Thespiae,  a  Heracles  at  Del- 
phi, and  probably  imitated  him  in  his  group  of  the  Thespiades  and  a  combat 
between  horsemen.  His  statue  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia  in  Poeotia  whose  cult 

Pausanias    describes,  probably  stood  in  the  cave  itself  and  not  in  the  temple 

179 
which  contained  a  statue  by  Daedalus  and  another  by  Praxiteles.    The  statue 

of  the  horse  carrying  hunting  prongs  was  probably  designed  with  two-pronged 

spears  mich  as  are  used  by  Weleager  and  Tfepps  on  a  cylix  in  l"unich.    V.Tiether 

181 
he  ever  made  the  statues  of  the  poetesses  mentioned  by  Tatian,    Anyte  of  Tegea, 

Fnesarchis  of  Ephesus ,  and  Thaliarohis  of  Argos  is  regarded  as  doubtful  because 


172)  N.H.  XXXIV,  87.    173)  P.  Gardner,  J.H.S.,  MCIII,  1903,  p. 131;  ibid.  J.H.S. 
777,  1905,  p. 258.  cf.  Johnson,  Lysippus,  pp.38-39-and  72.    174)  Paus.  W,  17,5. 
175)  Schmidt,  Ath.  Mitt.  V,  1880,  p. 19?,  No. 58;  Loewy,  I.G.P.,  No. 97.    176)  I.G. 
VII,  2472.   Robert  in  Fauly-Wissowa,  IV,  p. 2015  confuses  this  with  the  above 
inscription  from  Eelphi.    177)  Pliny,  N.H.  34,  51  and  66.    178)  IX,  39,  2  ff. 
179)  Paus.  IX,  3^,  8  and  Sft*,  4  respectively.    180)  Klein,  ¥eistersignaturen 
p. 77;  Reinach,  Rep.  d.  Vases,  II,  p. 119.    181)  Contra  Or.  52  pp.114  ff.  (ed 
Worth)  =  S.Q.  1523,  1524. 
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these  would  be  of ,a  nature   that  does  not  fit  with  Pliny  s  description  of  his 
style. 

The  Sioyonian   Eutychides   is  the  best  known  of  all   the  pupils  of 

182 
lysippus  for  his  Fortune  of  Antioch.      According  to   Pliny         a  marble  statue 

of   Eionysus  by  him  found  its  way  to   the  famous   gallery  of  Asinius   Pollio   in 
Pome.     For  Olympia  he  made  the  statue  of  the  boy   runner   Timosthenes  of   Elis. 
He  was  also  a  painter  and  executed  a  figure  of  Victory  driving  a  chariot. 
His  emblematic  figure  of  the   Eurotas   is   said   to  have  appeared  more  flowing 
than  the  waters  of  the   river  itself.  But  his  best  effort  at  such  impersona- 

tion, known   through  the   preservation  of  both  marble  and  bronze   copies   is   the 
Tyche  of  Antioch.  I'lhen  this  flourishing  young  city,   founded  by  Seleuous  I, 

the  general  of  Alexander  in  302  B.C.,   looked  about  for  a  sculptor  to   execute 
a  statue  for  the   city,  it  picked  Eutychides,    the  most   consummate  artist  of  the 
time.     He  not  only  made  a  statue  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives,   but  also  de- 
signed  it   in  such   a  way  as   to   create- an  epoch   in  art.      The   fashion  set  by 


Antioch  became  popular  at  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  age  not  only  in   Syria  but 

187 
as  far  away  as  the  Partho-Greek  empire  on  the   Tigris .  The  best  example  of 

such  a   Tyche  and  quite  certainly  a   copy  of  the  bronze  by  Eutychides   is  the 

well-known  marble  statue  in  the  Vatican         and  a  bronze  in  the  Louvre.         Here 

is  a  new  feature   in  art   -  a   Tyche  that  represents   an  individual  city.      The 


182)  N.H.   36,   34.  Here,   since  the  figure  is   of  marble  and  his  other  statues  are 
of  bronze   we  ought   rather  to   assign  it  to  one  of  the  many  other  marble  workers 
by  this   name.      cf.    Loewy,    I.G.P.   Nos.143,    244-249;   Homol'le,   F.C.H.   XVIII,    1894, 
pp.336  ff.;    Poussel,    P.C.H.   XXXII,    1908,    p. 409;    Schede,    Ath .   l^tt.   >DaiV,    1919. 
p. 24.  183)   Paus.    VI,    2,7.  184)   Pliny,    N.H.   35,    141.  185)  Ibid.,   34,    78; 

Fhilippus,   Anth.   Pal.    IX,   709.   For   its   imitation  on   coins  of   Sparta   cf.   lippold, 
Rom.   H'itt.   33,    1918,   p. 69.  186)   Paus.    VI,    2,6;   cf.    Joh.   Ifelalas,    Chronogr.   XI, 

p. 276.  187)   See   the   excellent   study  by  P.    Gardner,    J.H.S.    IX,   1888,   p. 75  ff.    and 

Forster,   Jahrbuch,   XII,   1897,   pp. 145-149.  188)  Prunn-Eruckmann,   No. 154;  ^elbig, 

Filhrer,   l',   362,  von  I'aoh,  No. 256;   Gardner,  Handbook  of  Gr.    Sculpt.^  fig. 128; 
Reinach,   Pe'pertoire,   I,   p. 450.  189)   De  Ridder,   Bronzes   du   Louvre  1081;   Erunn- 

Pruckraann,  op.cit.,   610  fig. 7.     For  other  copies   see  on  n.l87  and  Lippold.   Horn. 
Mitt.   33,    1918,   pp. 67-73. 
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goddess,  high  on  ,a  rock,  with  a  river  god  appearing  at  her  feet,  a  inural  crown 
on  her  head,  and  ears  of  corn  in  her  right  hand  suggest  the  beautiful  geographi- 
cal position  of  Antioch  nestling,  well-fortified  on  the  fertile  hanks  of  the 
Orontes.   The  wonderful  grace  and  dignified  pose  of  the  figure  with  its  varied 
flow  of  drapery  makes  this  statue  one  of  the  most  charming  figures  to  the  eye 
of  any  that  have  survived  from  this  period. 

Several  Hellenistic  works  have  been  attributed  to  Eutychides.  So 

190 
Graef    suggests  him  as  author  of  the  portrait  head  of  an  old  man  in  the 

1°1 
Vatican  which  he  identifies  as  that  of  Antiochus  Poter.  "   The  Victory  of  Sam- 

othrace  in  the  louvre,  which  according  to  the  current  view,  is  dated  shortly 

after  the  victory  of  Eemetrius  Poliorcetes  over  Ptolemy  at  Cyprus  in  306  F.C. 

193 
has  often  been  brought  into  connection  with  Eutychides.  Finally,  Studniczka 

would  recognize  his  hand  as  sculptor  and  painter  in  the  wonderful  work  on  the 

so-called  Alexander  sarcophagus  from  Sidon  now  in  Constantinople. 

One  pupil  is  recorded  as  having  be^n  taught  by  Eutychides,  Cantharus, 

1°4 
son  of  Alexis  of  Sicyon.    Tvio   statues  of  athletes  by  him  stood  at  Olympia, 

that  of  Cratinus  of  Aegira,  and  probably  that  of  his  trainer,  and  the  statue 

195 
of  Alexinicus,  an  Elean,  both  victors  in  wrestling.    An  inscription  from  the 

base  of  a  statue  by  him  has  been  found  in  the  stair  case  of  a  church  at  Hagii 

Theodori,  a  suburb  of  Thebes.   The  statue  was  evidently  for  Thoinias,  a  youth, 

196 
and  was  erected  by  his  parents. 

The  Inst  two  sculptors  known  to  us  from  the  Sicyonian  school,  Tisi- 


190)  Jahrbuoh,  XVII,  1902,  p.fiO.    191)  cf.  Helbig.  Fuhrer,  I^,  No. 216. 

192)  If  Dickins,  Hellenistic  Sculp,  pp. 46-47  is  right  the  statue  dates  250  E.G. 

193)  Jahrbuch,  IX,  1894,  p. 211,  On  the  identity  of  the  person  the  sarcophagus 
w^s  intended  for  cf.  Pauly-Wissowa,  s.v.  Sarkophage,  p. 2536.    194)  Paus.  VI, 
3,6;  cf.  Pliny,  N.H.,  34,  85.  His  date  is  first  half  of  fourth  century. 

195)  Cratinus:  Paus.  VI,  3,6;   Alexinicus:  Paus.,  VI,  17,7.    196)  cf.  I.G., 
VII,  2471  (not  in  Loewy). 
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orates  and  his  soa  Thoinias,  seem  to  have  found  their  test  clients  at  Thebes, 
Tanagra  and  Oropus.   Ancient  literature  tells  us  little  of  Tisicrates  except 
that  as  a  pupil  of  aithycrates  he  followed  more  closely  the  style  of  Lysippus 
as  distinguished  from  his  teacher,  and  that  he  made  portraits  of  Feucestes,  the 

comrade  of  Alexander,  of  King  Demetrius,  of  an  aged  Thehan,  and  a  statue  of  a 

197 
two-horse  chariot.    Ihroiigh  archaeology  we  learn  more  of  him.  From  a  base 

1P8 
found  in  1874  in  Thetes    with  his  signature  and  an  epigram  we  know  he  made 

199 
the  victor  statue  of  the  pancratiast  Evancritus    who  had  won  victories  at 

the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games.  An  inscription  from  a  tase  at  Oropus    gives 

no  clue  as  to  the  nature  of  the  statue  it  bore  but  we  learn  nevertheless  that 

the  name  of  .his  father  was  Thoinias  and  not  Ebthycrates  as  formerly  supposed. 

In  1903  the  French  discovered  a  marble  base  at  the  Ptoion  sanctuary  in  Foeotia 

201 
with  an  epigram  signed  by  Tisicrates  of  Sicyon  which  Eizard    interprets  as 

having  been  a  ^roup  of  Heracles  and  the  Erymanthian  boar.   The  base  found  in 

202  203 

Rome,    and  another  at  Lake  Albano    bearing  the  name  of  Tisicrates  but 

neither  of  which  are  original  inscriptions  have  been  the  sutjeot  of  much  con- 
jecture. '/Jhether  they  ever  bore  a  genuine  work  by  Tisicrates,  or  a  copy  of 
such,  or  a  supposed  statue  by  him  cannot  here,  as  in  most  such  cases,  be  de- 
cided.  To  the  immediate  circle  of  Tisicrates  belonged  the  sculptor  Xenocratea 

204 
of  Sicyon    who  wrote  treatises  on  sculpture  and  painting  which  were  so  freely 

drawn  on  by  later  compilers,  and  Tisicrates'  son  and  pupil,  Thoinias,  who  closes 

the  long  roll  of  Sicyonian  sculptors.  Of  ThoiniaB  we  have  no  mention  in  litera- 


197)  Pliny,  N.H.  34,  67  and  89,  The  career  of  TisiCRates  is  placed  by  Erunn,  Gesch, 
d.  gr.  Kunstl.,  I,  p. 410  from  320-284  B.C.  cf.  Earle,  CI.  Pev. ,  i/1 ,  1892,  pp.133  ff. 

198)  Loewy,  I .G.B.  /  No .120;  I.G.,  VII,  2470.    199)  Cf.  Preuner,  Jahrbuch,  XXXV, 
1920,  pp.72  ff.    200)  Loewy,  op.cit.,  120aand  appendix  p. 385;  I.G.,  VII,  267. 
201)  P.C.H.,  XLIV,  1920,  p. 242.    202)  Loewy,  op.cit..  No. 493;  C.I.L.,  VI,  2, 
10043.    203)  Loewy,  op.cit.,  No. 478;  C.I.G.,  III,  6172.    204)  Seerp.89 

and  n.3. 
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ture  and  other  sources  give  us  no  evidence  about  the  style  of  his  work.  We 

learn,  however,  that,  like  his  father,  he  was  active  outside  the  Peloponnesus. 

205 
Vfe  cannot  judge  ty  the  base  found  at  Tanagra    what  statue  stood  on  it.   De- 
crees inscribed  on  the  block  are  clearly  from  a  period  later  than  Ihoinias .  The 

base  from  Oropus"   likewise  bears  inscriptions  none  of  which  concern  the  sculp- 

207 
tor.   A  second  inscription  from  Oropus,    however,  informs  us  it  was  a  statue 

of  Heraclitus  dedicated  by  Diogenes,  his  brother,  to  Amphiaraus.   The  Heraclitus 

?nR  209 

here  named  was  the  poet  and  friend  of  Callimachus.    The   work  in  Delos    is 

unknown  except  Sor   his  signature.  Loewy  suggests  that  it  was  a  dedication  by 

the  artist  himself.   In  Sioyon,  his  native  city,  two  inscriptions  have  been  found 

210 
that  throw  more  lipht  on  him.   The  one    was  on  a  base  on  which  we  can  conclude 

there  stood  the  statue  of  the  athlete  Callistratus.   The  other  inscription  re- 
stored, reads  "The  Sioyonians  dedicated  the  statue  of  King  Philip,  son  of  King 

211  212 

Demetrius."     The  Philip  named  is  clearly  Philip  V  who  ruled  220-178  B.C. 

From  this  and  the  signature  of  Thoinias  we  can  conclude  that  he  was  commissioned 

by  his  fellow-townsmen  to  execute  this  honorary  statue  erected  by  the  Sioyonians 

to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  Ikcedonian.  Finally,  a  statue  found  at  Sicyon 

during  the  excavation  of  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  in  1887  described  as  a 

"statue  of  a  youthful  Dionysus,  of  good  workmanship,  a  product  of  Sicyonian 

art,  dated  on  stylistic  grounds  in  the  third  century"  has  been  assigned  to  one 

213 


of  the  more  distant  followers  of  lysippus,   probably  Thoinias, 


205)  Loewy,   T.G.B.,   No.   121;   I.G.   VII,   521.  206)   Loewy,  op.cit..   No. 122  a; 

I.G.,   VII,   384.  207)  I.G.,    VII,   431    (not  in  Loewy).  208)    Diog.  Laert., 

IX,    17     .     ■;   Anth,    Pal.,    WI ,   80;    Strabo,   XIV,   656.    of.    Susemihl,   Gesch.    d.   gr. 
Litt.    d.   Alexanderzeit,   II,   p. 534,   79.  209)   Loewy,   op.cit..   No. 122  and 

appendix,   p. 385.  210)   Earle,   A. J. A.,    V,   1889,   No. 2,   pp. 283-284;   I.G.,   IV, 

428.  211)  Earle,    CI.   ^ev.    '71,    1892,   p. 133;   I.G.,    IV,   427. 

212)  Felodi,   Gr .  Gesch.,   Ill,   2,   p. 96. 

213)  Earle,   A. J. A.,    V,   1889,   pp. 292-303   and   PI.    VIII. 
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The   list  of   native   Sioyonian  sculptors  before   l.ysippus   is   as  fol- 
lows:   Aristocles,    Canachus,    Polyolitus,    Alypua,   Olympus,    Damocritus,   PatroolaSj 
Eiaedalus,   Canachus   the  Youngor  and  Cleon.      After   Lysippus  and  his  brother  we 
can  draw  up  the  following  artistic  genealogy: 

Lysippus  Lysi stratus 

n 1  \ 

Daippus  Boedas         Buthycratas       Daitondas      Butychides 


Xenocrates  Tisiorates  Cantharus 

(pupil  of  Futhy-  (son  of          (son  of  Alexis 

crates  or  Tisi-  Thoinias)        and  pupil  of 

crates)  I             Eutychides) 

Thoinias 

(son  of  Tisicrates ) 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  two  who  are  possibly  of  this  school.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  a  statue  base  by  a  certain  Canachus  who  can  be  neither  the  older  nor  the 

214 
younger  sculptor  of  that  name  has  been  found  in  Poeotia.    Judging  by  the  fact 

that  Sicyonian  sculptors  were  active  there  and  from  the  custom  of  perpetuating 

the  name  in  a  family,  he  is  thought  to  be  a  Sicyonian.   Also  the  Pythocles  whom 

215 
Pausanias    mentions  as  having  dedicated  a  temple  and  statue  of  Apollo  in  Sicyon, 

and  who  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  sculptor  by  that  name  mentioned  by 

216 
Pliny    as  one  of  those  flourishing  after  01.  156,  may  be  a  Sioyonian.  Finally, 

217 
inscriptions  from  two  bases  found  at  Delphi    bearing  the  Sicyonian  ethnioon, 

show  that  the  statues  on  them  were  the  work  of  Sicyonian  sculptors  whose  names 

remain  unknown  to  us. 


214)  loewy,  op.cit..  No. 153.  215)  II,  7,9. 

216)  34,  51.         217)  Homolle,  P.C.H.,  23,  1899,  pp. 382, 383. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Sicyonian  Painters. 

FeSides  having  a  recognized  school  of  sculpture,  Sicyon  was  the  seat 
of  a  prominent  school  of  painting,  the  renotm  of  which,  according  to  the  tra- 
ditional history  of  art,  was  surpassed  ty  no  other  in  antiquity.  Here,  indeed, 
in  the  estimation  of  ancient  writers  painting  had  its  origin.  Here  the  theory 
of  the  art  was  most  scientifically  taught  and  here  even  the  great  Apelles  came 
to  enhance  his  reputation.   Its  paintings  in  the  Painted  Porch  were  the  sut^iect 

of  a  whole  treatise  ty  the  geographer,  Polemo,   and  the  Ptolemies  in  ^gypt  were 

2 
long  the  test  patrons  of  her  masters. 

Regarding  the  commencement  and  earliest  development  of  painting  in 

Greece  the  ancients  had  various  opinions.  Pliny,  our  main  source,  acknowledg- 

3 
ing  uncertainty  on  the  subject,  says  in  one  passage:   The  claim  of  the  Egyp- 
tians to  have  discovered  the  art  six  thousand  years  before  it  reached  Greece 
is  obviously  an  idle  boast,  while  among  the  Greeks  some  say  that  it  was  first 
discovered  at  Sic von,  others  at  Corinth.   All,  however,  agree  that  painting 
began  with  the  outlining  of  a  man's  shadow;  this  was  the  first  state,  in  the 
second  a  single  color  was  employed,  and  after  the  discovery  of  more  elaborate 
methods  this  style,  which  is  still  in  vogue,  received  the  name  of  monochrome. 
The  invention  of  linear  drawing  is  attributed  to  Philocles  of  Egypt,  or  to 
Cleanthes  of  Corinth.   The  first  to  practise  it  were  Aridices  of  Corinth,  and 
Telephanes  of  Sicyon,  who  still  used  no  color,  though  they  had  begun  to  give 
the  inner  markings,  and  from  this  went  on  to  add  the  names  of  the  personages 
they  painted.   The  invention  of  painting  with  color  made,  it  is  said,  from 


1)  Fr.  14,  15  (duller,  F.H.G.,  III,  p. 120).    12)  Plut.,  Aratus,  12,  13;  Athen. 
V,  196  e.    3)  N.H.,  35,  15,  16  (tr.  Jex-Blake  and  Sellers). 
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powdered  potsherdg^  is  due  to  Ecphantus  of  Corinth."  In  another  passage  he 
says  further,  that  painting  was  a  discovery  of  the  Egyptians,  but  was  in  Greece 
invented  by  Eucheir,  kinsman  of  Daedalus,  as  Aristotle  also  said,  while  Theo- 
phrastus  ascribes  it  to  Polygnotus  of  Athens.   Athenagoras   relates  that  in 
the  days  before  sculpture  and  painting  there  wer^  Saurias,  the  Samian,  Craton, 
the  Sicyonian,  and  Cleanthes  of  Corinth,  and  a  Corinthian  maiden.   Shadow  pic- 
tures (  fl"w  I A  J  ^  lA  (^  I  A   )j  he  continues,  were  invented  by  Saurias  by  tracing  the 
outline  of  his  horse  in  the  sun,  painting  {^f<\0iK.^    )  by  Craton,  who  painted 
on  a  whitened  tablet  the  shadows  of  a  man  and  woman  (  tv  ■nwt.Hx.     /A  e  A  *■  i^  k  t^-— 
f^  fc  ^^ '-t!-   ).  He  speaks  of  the  Corinthian  maiden  as  the  originator  of  the  art 
of  modelling,  and  Pliny,  referring  to  the  same  legend,  relates  that  the  maiden, 
the  daughter  of  a  certain  Hjtades,  a  Sicyonian  potter,  struck  by  the  shadow  of 
her  lover's  face  cast  by  her  lamp  upon  the  wall,  drew  its  outline  with  such  force 
and  correctness  that  her  father  cut  away  the  plaster  within  the  outline  and  took 
an  impression  from  the  wall  in  clay,  which  he  baked  with  the  rest  of  his  pottery. 

With  the  portrait -making  of  Butades  there  hangs  the  story  of  the  invention  of 

7 
the  masks  as  tile-fronts  on  the  eaves  of  buildings. 

In  an  attempt  to  reconcile  these  statements  we  can  certainly  elimi- 

nate  Philooles  as  an  Egyptian  for  his  name  is  Greek.   The  best  conjecture  is 

that  the  author  of  the  statement  had  wither  seen  a  work  in  Greece  by  Philocles 

who  was  probably  an  inhabitant  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Naucratis,  or  that  a  work 

painted  by  him  in  Greece  had  been  exported  to  Egypt  and  was  there  s^en  and  so 

caused  the  mistake  of  identifying  the  paittter  as  an  Egyptian.   The  attribution 


4)  N.H.,  7,  205.    5)  Leg.  pro.  Christ.  14  (p. 59  ed.  Dechair)  s   S.Q.  381,  261. 
6)  N.H.,  35,  151.    7)  cf.  Robert  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  III,  d.1079.    8)  See  espe- 
cially the  discriminating  article  by  Klein,  "Die  Sikyonische  Schule"  in  Arch.-Bpig, 
T^'itt.  aus  Oester.-Ungarn,  XI,  1887,  pp. 193-233.  Wustmann,  "Die  Sikyonische 
Falerschule"  in  Rhein.  Vus.  '/"XIII ,  1868,  pp. 454-479  is  a  rather  esthetic  study  of 
it  as  com-oared  to  the  Attic  school. 


to  Polygnotus  can.jonly  be  meant  to  apply  to  monumental  painting.  The  remaining 
namea  all  point  to  Sicyon  and  Corinth  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  compromise 
the  priority  of  both  cities.   In  artistic  history  the  two  towns  may  be  con- 
sidered together.   They  lay  close  together;  their  alphabets  were  closely  related; 
their  population  was  mainly  Darian;  the  splendor  of  the  courts  of  powerful  ty- 
rants in  the  two  cities,  and  their  flourishing  commoroe  attracted  and  gave  scope 

9 
for  the  activity  of  many  artists.   The  extensive  spread  of  this  Gorinthian- 

Sicyonian  art  may  well  be  the  source  for  Pliny's  legendary  account   of  the 

wanderings  of  Eucheir,  Diopus,  EXigrammus  and  Ecphantus. 

Ofoourse  no  one  would  contend  that  we  should  accept  literally  Pliny  s 

atatements  as  to  the  order  of  inventions,  whereby  linear  drawing  would  precede 

painting  for  that  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  operation  revealed  by  the  monuments. 

Nor  would  anyone  insist  that  the  actual  origin  of  painting  in  Greece  took  place 

at  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  for  Greek  tradition  itself  admits  and  finds  give  out  that 

such  was  not  the  case.   About  all  that  can  safely  be  said  of  Pliny's  statement 

regarding  the  Greek  genesis  of  painting  in  Sicyon  is  that  it  points  to  it  as  an 

early  center  of  this  art  which  culminates,  about  the  seventh  century,  in  the 

remarkably  fine  painting  on  the  pottery,  the  so-called  Proto -Corinthian  ware 

whose  home  is  often  attributed  to  Sicyon  but  whose  distribution  in  northern 

Greece,  the  Islands,  Italy,  Sicily  and  Egypt  may  be  due  to  Corinth,  the  more 

11 
favorable  exporting  center. 

Still  the  painters  may  not  be  all  legendary  for  we  have  definite 

12 
evidence  in  the  case  of  Cleanthea  of  whom  it  is  related  by  Athenaeus   that 

he  made  a 'picture  of  Poseidon  offering  a  tunny-fish  to  Zeus  in  travail  for 

by  a  comparison  with  vase  paintings  and  a  passage  in  Strabo   we  know  that  the 


9)  cf.  pp.31  ff.    10)  N.H.  35,  152  and  35,16.    11)  of.  p. 32.    12)  VIII,  346c. 
13)  VIII,  p. 343. 
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subject  of  the  painting  was  the  favorite  one  of  the  birth  of  Athena  from  the 

14 
head  of  Zeus.   On  more  than  one  vase  with  this  subject  Ibseidon  is  one  of  the 

deities  pr*esent  at  the  event,  holding  the  tunny,  however,  merely  as  an  attri- 
bute, and  not  in  the  manner  understood  by  later  writers.  Of  greater  importance 
for  the  evidence  of  early  Greek  painting  and  invaluable  in  supplementing  the 
scanty  literary  record  is  the  series  of  painted  votive  tablets  found  in  1879 
at  Pgnteskuphia,  on  the  slope  of  Acrocorinthus ,  the  site  of  a  shrine  to  Poseidonj 
the  patron  deity  of  the  city.   Here  we  have  actual  pictures  with  figures  paint- 
ed in  black  and  purple  on  a  creamy  white  slip  with  which  the  tablets  are  coveredj 
and  we  may  well  suppose  that  such  were  the  whitened  tablets  on  which  painted 
such  men  as  Craton  of  Sicyon. 

IXiring  the  period  of  the  great  development  of  painting  particularly 
at  Athens  in  the  reconstruction  and  adornment  of  the  city  after  the  Persian 
War  there  is  a  gap  in  our  evidence  for  Sicyon  but  scholars  may  be  right  in 
supposing  that  in  a  city  which  both  previously  and  subsequently  ranked  as  one 
of  the  most  active  that  there  the  art  was  carried  on  uninterruptedly.  A  new 
period  is  ushered  in  with  Timanthes   who  successfully  competed  with  Parrhasius 

at  Samos  in  a  pictorial  competition  of  which  the  subject  of  Parrhasius  was  the 

17 
contest  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses  for  the  arms  of  Achilles.   Of  the  other  works 


14)  Studniczka,  Jahrbuch  II,  1887,  p. 153;  Walters,  Art  of  the  Greeks,  p. 144. 

15)  Furtwangler,  Vasensammlung  in  Antiquarium  I,  pp. 47-105;  Pernioe,  Jahrbuch,  XII, 
1897,  pp. 9-48;  Walters,  Art  of  the  Greeks,  pp. 144-145.   cf.  also  Curtius,  Jahrbuch, 
J,    1895,  p. 87;  Antike  Denkmaler,  I,  1886,  pis.  VII-VIII;  II,  1887,  pis.  XXIII, 
XXIV,  XXIX,  XXX;  A'iener  Vorlegeblatter ,  1888,  pi. I,  No. 4;  Fon.  gr.,  1882,  pp.24  ff. 
Washburn,  A. J. A.,  X,  1906,  p. 20  reports  finding  about  350  fragments  which  are 
apparently  yet  unpublished.    16)  Called  Sicyonian  by  Ebst.  (on  I  1.  p. 1343,  60). 
Quintilian,  Inst.  Orat.  II,  13,13  calls  him  Cythnius  wherefore  some  think  he  came 
from  eythnus.  Klein,  I.e.,  p. 212,  suggests  that  Quintilian  misread  his  authority, 
reading  K^'evvus   for  1  (tku  ^'v  -l  c,  s         ,   The  third  century  Timanthes  of  Sicyon 
(Plut.,  Aratus,  32,3)  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the  first  Timanthes  whose 
activity  was  ca.  420-380  (Pliny,  N.H.,  35,  64).    17)  Pliny,  N.H.,  35,  72. 
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ascribed  to  Timanthes^the  Palamedes   is  uncertain,  and  of  the  hero  in  the 

temple  of  Peace  in  Rotae  we  know  nothing.   It  has  been  supposed,  however,  from 

19 
Pliny's  explanation   that   it  was  a  picture  in  which  he  touched  perfection, 

having  comprehended  in  it  the  whole  art  of  painting  the  male  figure"  that  it 

served  as  a  Canon  for  painters  like  the  Ebryphorus  of  Polyclitus  for  sculptors. 

For  his  sleeping  Cyclops  with  Satyrs  at  his  side  measuring  his  thumb  with  a 

thyrse's,  probably  a  presentation  of  the  subject  influenced  by  the  Cyclops  of 

Euripides  in  which  Satyrs  were  brought  on  the  stage  with  Polyphemus,  we  have 

20 
evidence  on  a  red-figured  vase.   Our  best  estimate  of  Timanthea  can  be  formed 

from  his  masterpiece,  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  in  which  he  represented  the 
maiden  standing  beside  the  altar  on  which  she  was  to  be  offered  up.  Ancient 
writers  praise  him  highly  for  his  skill  in  exhibiting  the  intensity  of  the 
different  degrees  of  emotion  in  the  countenances  of  the  by-standers  which  cul- 
minated in  indicating  the  climax  of  grief  in  Agamemnon,  the  father  of  the  victim 

21 
who  was  represented  with  his  head  veiled  from  view.   A  wall-painting  discovered 

22 
at  Pompeii   agreeing  in  the  essentials  with  this  description  was  quite  certainly 

indirectly  derived  from  the  original  by  Timanthes,  A  further  adaptation  of  it 

23 
is  seen  in  a  mosaic  from  Ampurias.   From  these  we  can  to  some  extent  understand 

the  verdict  of  ancient  writers  who  declare  that  his  works  were  so  expressive 

that  the  spectator  seems  to  see  more  than  is  actually  there. 


18)  Tzetz.  Chil.,  VIIT,  403;  Ptol.  Hephaest.  in  Phot.,  Fibl.,  I,  p. 146  (Pekker). 
Klein,  I.e.  pp.213  f.  rejects  the  passage  as  untrustworthy.    19)  Pliny,  N.H.,35,74 
20)  Robert,  Bild  und  Lied,  p. 35.  cf.  Winter,  Jahrbuch,  VI,  1891,  p. 272  and  PI. VI; 
Sauer,  Roacher,  Lexicon,  III^,  pp.2704  f.  and  fig. 3.  cf.  A.  Reinach,  Recueil 
Filliet,  I,  p. 250,  n.5.    21)  Pliny,  N.H.,  35,  73;  Quint.,  Inst.  Orat.,  II,  13,12; 
Valer,  Fax.  VIII,  11,  ext.  6;  Cic.  Or%t.,  XXII,  74;  Eust.  on  II.  p. 1343,  60. 
22)  Helbig,  Wandgemalde  1304,  1305;  Woltmann  u.  Woermann,  Gesch.  d.  Malerei  I,  p. 49, 
fig.  8;  Eauraeister,  Denkmaler  I,  p. 755,  fig. 807;  Roscher,  Lex.  11^,  p. 299;  I'ku- 
Kelsey,  Pompeii^,  p. 319,  fig. 156;  Hermann -Eruckmann,  Denkm.  d.  Malerei  des  Altert., 
II,  PI. 15.    23)  Arch.  Zeit.  1869,  PI. XIV;  Pijoan,  Hist,  del  Arte  I,  p. 320,  fig. 
484;  Neue  Jahrbu'cher,  XIX,  1907,  PI. II. 
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At  abou.t  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  flourished  Bupompus  who  is  the 
first  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  grotjp  of  painters  who  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word  can  be  called  a  school.   Pliny  says  of  him  that  his  reputation  was  so 
g-reat  that  he  occasioned  a  subdivision  of  the  schools  of  painting  into  three, 
the  Ionic,  the  Sicyonian,  and  the  Attic,  a  statement  which  merely  means  that 

now  the  Sicyonian  school  raised  itself  enough  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest 

24 
of  the  Helladic  school.  Of  his  painting  we  are  told   that  in  his  opinion  the 

successful  artist  must  draw  his  inspiration  from  nature,  and  that  he  painted  a 

25 
victorious  athlete  holding  a  palm  of  victory.   It  is  probable  that  the  type 

created  by  Eupompus  is  the  one  that  inspired  the  numerous  examples,  collected 

••     26 
by  J.^ilchhofer,   of  a  young  man  holding  a  palm  in  the  left  hand,  and  raising 

a  crown  to  his  head  with  the  right.  His  pupil,  Pamphilus,  who  flourished  in 

'  '  27 

the  first  half  of  the  H#th  century,  was  a  I^^cedonian,   who  seems  to  have  done 

most  to  bring  the  school  to  maturity.  According  to  Pliny  he  was  the  first 
painter  who  had  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  branches  of  learning,  especially 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  through  his  influence,  first  at  Sioyon,  and  after- 
wards in  all  the  schools  of  Greece,  drawing  was  the  earliest  subject  taught  to 


years  and  the  tuition  was  no  less  than  a  talent.   In  what  the  superiority  con- 
sisted which  attracted  such  a  renowned  pupil  as  Apelles  and  tempted  Fhiladelphu! 
of  Egypt  at  the  oeltebrated  fete  he  held  about  275  P.C.  to  decorate  the  royal 


24)  Pliny,  N.H.,  34,  61.    25)  Pliny,  N.H.  35,75.    26)  Arch.  Stud.  Prunn.  dgb. 
1892,  pp.62  ff.  cf.  Tarbell,  The  Palm  of  Victory,  CI.  Phil.  Ill,  1908,  pp. 264-278; 
Furtwangler,  Masterpieces,  p. 256.    27)  Suidas,  s.v.  Pamphilus;  Pliny,  N.H.  35,76, 
There  was  some  confusion  in  ancient  times  as  to  his  nationality  and  the  distinction 
between  the  painter  and  a  philosopher  from  Nicopblis.  cf.  Reinach,  Recueil  Milliet 
I,  p. 252.    28)  We  can  judge  from  Arist.  (Pol.  VII,  3)  that  the  theory  of  Pamphi- 
lus began  to  prevail  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  for  after  enumerating 
the  customary  branches  of  education:  reading  and  writing,  gymnastics  and  music, 
he  adds  that  to  them  is  sometimes  added  drawing.  In  it  he  sees  the  advantage  of 
making  one  a  better  judge  of  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  (VII,  -3,12). 
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29 
tent  with  paintings  from  the  Sicyonian  school,   and  led  his  successor  Ptole- 
my III  to  acquire  masterpieces  of  the  Sicyonian  painters,   is  not  entirely 
clear.  Plutarch  (i.e.)  gives  it  a  special  name,  X  f  "H '^  ■'""  ^  f  =<•'?!■ '*>  ,  which  Prunn 

and  others  interpret  as  an  indication  of  a  reaction  against  the  excesses  of 

32 
Zuexis  and  Parrhasius.  Klein   thinks  it  was  a  new  development  in  the  method 

33 
of  encaustic  painting   in  wax.   The  method  had  been  employed  occasionally 

before  Pamphilus  but  only  after  his  time  did  it  take  its  place  on  equal  terms 
with  the  ordinary  methods.  It  became  especially  popular  under  the  Ptolemies 
as  we  know  from  the  paintings  from  the  Fayum.'   Klein  thinks  that  this  is  the 
method  Petronius   refers  to  by  the  audacia  of  the  Egyptians  who  attained  the 
effects  of  great  painting  by  this  shortened  method.   This  sircplified  process 
was  due,  he  thinks,  to  the  abandonment  of  the  oestrum  and  the  consequent  slow- 
ness that  the  old  encaustic  method  had  involved.   Pamphilus'  fame  would  be  due 

then  more  to  his  artistic  science  and  ability  as  a  teacher  than  as  an  original 

.  ,    36 
painter. 

His  pupil  Melanthius  who  flourished  from  about  370  to  330  P.O.  showed 

the  same  bent  toward  investigating  the  scientific  process  of  the  art,  and  is 

37 
said  to  have  excelled  his  fellow-pupil  Apelles  in  composition.   Ihe  only  one 

of  his  pictures  mentioned  is  the  portrait  of  .'iristratus,  tyrant  of  Sioyon  at 

•zp 

the  time   of  Philip,   represented  standing  by  a   chariot  of  victory.      Plutarch 
quoting  from  Polemo's   treatise   on   the   Sicyonian  painters,    tells  us   that  because 


29)  iithen.   V,   p. 196   e.  30 )  Plut.   Arat.    12  f.  31)  Gesch.    d.   gr.  Kunstler  II, 

pp.137  ff.  32)  ilrch.-Epigr.   Mitt,   aus   Oester .-Ungarn.   XI,    1887,   pp.217  ff. 

33)  On  the  method  cf.    Elumner,    Technol.,   IV,    pp.144  ff.;    Ferger,    Die  Maltechnik 
des   Alt.   pp.185  ff.;  Winter,   Arch.   Anz.XII,    18P7,    pp.    130  ff. 

34)  Bbers,   Antike   Fortr&ts,    die  hellenistischen  Portrats   aus   dem  Fayum;   cf .    Edgar, 
J.H.S.,  XXV,   1905,  pp. 225-233;    Hubensohn,    Jahrbuch,  XX,    1905,  pp.16  ff;    Eerger, 
op.oit.,   pp.197  ff.  35)   Satire  3.  36)  On  his  paintings  cf.  Six,   Jahrbuch,   XX, 
1905,   pp.97  ff.          37)   Pliny,   N.H.,   35,   80.  38)   Aratus.  XIII,    2  ff. 
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it  was  tbe  work  o-S   the  pupils  of  Melanthius  and  Apelles  it  was  partially  pre- 
served at  a  later  time  when  under  Aratus  all  the  portraits  of  tyrants  were 
destroyed  except  this  which  suffered  only  to  the  extent  of  having  the  figure 

of  Aristratus  scraped  out  and  a  palm-tree  painted  in  its  place.  He  is  also 

39 
said  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  painting. 

The  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Pamphilus  and  the  best  representa- 
tive of  the  Sicyonian  school  was  Pausias,  the  son  of  Eryetes,  ty  whom  he  was 

40 
first  instructed.   Flourishing  as  he  did  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth 

century  he  was  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  hifh  scientific  principles  of 
Famphilus  and  profited  by  contact  with  the  other  great  artists  who  resorted  to 
the  city  which  Pliny  and  Plutarch  say  was  long  the  native  home  of  painting. 
Pausias  is  most  closely  connected  with  technical  improverrents  of  the  art,  es- 
pecially the  development  of  the  encaustic  method  in  which  Pliny  (i.e.)  says 
he  was  pyimum  in  hoc  genere  nobilem.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  strikingly  in- 
ferior in  painting  with  the  brush  as  we  learn  from  his  attempt  to  restore 

41 
certain  Polygnotan  paintings  at  Thespiae.   He  made  a  practice  of  painting 

42 
panelled  ceilings  and  decorating  vaulted  roofs   and  habitually  painted  small 

pictures,  especially  boys.  His  rivals  intimated  that  this  was  because  his 
method  of  encaustic  painting  was  slow  and  that  he  could  not  paint  fast,  where- 
upon, to  prove  his  ability,  he  painted  the  picture  Of  a  boy  in  a  single  day 
which  became  famous  under  the  name  t|  |-^  ef  >j  r  i  ^  s   (day's  work).   A  celebrated 
painting  by  him  WaS  the  portrait  of  Glycera,  a  flower-girl  of  Sicyon  with  whom 
he  was  enamoured  when  a  young  man.   Affection  for  his  mistress  and  for  his  art 


39)  Diog.  Laert.  IV,  18;  Pliny,  M.H.  index  auctor.  35;  Vitruv.  VII,  praef.  14  Vel- 
ampus  (r  ¥elanthius).    40)  Pliny,  N.H.  35,  123.    41)  The  Polygnatan  frescoes 
had  probably  been  damaged  when  Thespiae  was  destroyed  by  the  Thebans  in  375  l.C. 
The  restoration  by  Pausias  may  be  placed  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  in  335  P.C. 
42)  On  these  innovations  see  the  article  Lacunaria  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio  and  the 
articles  referred  to  below  in  n.  47, 
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Jed  him  to  strive»to  imitate  the  flowers  in  the  parlands  she  wove  and  earned 
for  him  the  earliest  reputation  aa  a  flower  painter  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
history  of  art.  Another  result  was  that  he  painted  a  portrait  of  Glycera  her- 
self seated  with  a  wreath  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  one  of  the  famous 
pictures  of  antiquity  and  was  called  o^'^  tCf.^.v  rjTr^oKcs    (garland  weaver),  or 
<rr  t<P  Aw  cV"' A  i>    (garland  seller).  He  records  that  a  copy  of  it  was  sold 

at  the  festival  of  Dionysus  at  Athens  to  lucius  Lucullus  for  the  price  of  two 

43 
talents.   Another  technical  advsnce  made  "by   Pausias  was  most  evident  in  the 

best  of  his  large  pictures  later  seen  in  the  Gallery  of  pompey  at  Rome,  the 

44 
sacrifice  of  an  ox.   This  was  striking  for  its  bold  foreshortening  and  the 

effects  of  light  and  shade.   The  ox  was  represented  in  its  whole  length  in  a 

front  and  not  a  side  view;  the  figure  of  the  ox  was  painted  in  black  and  the 

attendants  were  placed  in  a  strong  white  light.   This  method  of  representing 

the  modelling  of  objects  by  the  gradations  of  a  single  color  instead  of  using 

45 
several  distinct  colors  to  represent  projecting  and  retreating  parts   Pliny 

says  was  an  invention  of  Pausias  that  was  often  imitated  but  never  equalled. 

Because  of  his  superiority  in  decorative  painting,  he  was  called  to  Epidauros 

where  Pausanias   informs  us  he  saw  two  works  by  him  which  adorned  the  Tholus. 

The  one  represented  Methe,  or  personified  Intoxication,  whose  face  was  visible 

48   ^ 
through  the  transparent  substance  of  the  goblet  out  of  which  she  drank.    The 

other  represented  Eros  having  laid  aside  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  holding  a  lyre 


43)  Pliny,  N.H.  35,  125  and  21,4.    44)  Ibid.  35,126.   The  theme  became  common 
in  Graeco-Foman  times.   See  especially  on  the  Ara  Facis  and  on  a  vase  from  Posco- 
Reale  (Reinach,  nep.  Reliefs  I,  p. 237  and  I,  95).    45)  The  first  great  example 
we  have  of  foreshortening  in  ancient  art  is  that  of  the  horse  on  the  celebrated 
mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Alexander.    46)  II,  27,  3.    47)  Kawadias  (Sitzber. 
Perl.  Akad.  1909,  p. 540)  thinks  he  decorated  the  inner  wooden  roof  of  the  ceiling 
while  Six  (Jahrbuch  XX,  1P05,  p. 161  f.)  thinks  he  painted  on  the  marble  foof  of 
the  colonnade.    48)  For  analogies  see  Six^l.c. 
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49 
which  he  had  taken,  up  instead.   And  it  is  not  impossible  that  here  too  he 

decorated  the  tile  roof  with  flower  designs  such  as  have  been  found  in  the 
remains  of  the  building. 

But  it  is  as  the  first  well-known  master  of  the  encaustic  method 
for  which  Pliny  praises  him  that  Pausias  and  the  Sicyoninn  school  of  encaustic 
painters  have  come  into  most  prominence  in  recent  times,  namely  in  connection 
with  the  painted  Hellenistic  stelae  from  Pagasae  in  Thessaly.    Here  about  two 
hundred  marble  grave  stelae  with  fairly  well-preserved  paintings  have  been 
found,  some  in  perfect  condition,  but  all  of  great  artistic  excellence  in  varie- 
ty and  delicacy  of  coloring  done  by  the  encaustic  method  and  not  carved  as  were 
Attic  grave  reliefs.  Moreover  the  form  of  the  stelae  differs  from  Attic  work 
in  that  the  atone  in  which  the  picture  is  framed  is  flanked  by  projecting 
pilasters  surmounted  by  a  roof  forming  a  naiskos  or  shrine  in  which  the  figures 
are  represented.  A  close  analogy  to  such  grave  monuments  is  described  by 
Pausanias  in  Sicyon  v/here  he  says  of  the  tomb  of  Xenodice  that  it  was  not  built 
in  the  usual  Sicyonian  style,  but  was  planned  so  as  to  suit  the  painting  which 
adorned  it — a  painting  which  he  deemed  well  worth  seeing.   A  find  at  Sicyon 
confirms  Pausanias'  statement  about  the  architectural  arrangement.   The  usual 
custom,  as  described  by  Pausanias,  of  burying  by  covering  the  body  with  earth, 
building  a  basement  of  stone  over  it,  and  erecting  on  the  basement  pillars  on 
which  rested  a  superstructure  like  the  gables  of  temples,  is  illustrated  both 
on  coins  of  Sicyon  and  by  local  finds.   Now  if  with  Arvanitopoullos,  the 


4P)  This  kind  of  Eros  probably  marks  the  transition  between  the  old  type  holding 
a  bow  and  arrows  and  the  new  type  carrying  a  flower  or  more  often  a  lyre,  cf . 
Furtwargler  in  Roscher,  Lex.,  Waser  in  Pauly-"rissowa  s.v.  Eros,  and  Collignon,  s.v. 
Cupido  in  Daremberg-Saglio .    50)  Arvanitopoullos,  Arch.  Eph.,  1908,  pp. 1-60, 
PI.  1-4.  On  the  Sicyonian  school  see  esp.  pp. 23-31.  cf.  also  ibid.  0<-(rr.*.A  •  n^ 
m  V -rj p  t-'v  *.  .        A  good  popular  article  by  Fiss  Walton  is  published  in  Art  and 
Archaedlogy,  IV,  1916,  pp. 47-53.    51)  See  Chap.  I,  pp. 8-9, 
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discoverer  of  tha-Pagasae  grave  monuments,  we  surmise  that  the  Sicyonian  stelae 

52 
were  among  the  art  treasures  carried  off  ty  the  Romans  in  58  F.C.   and  that 

the  Xenodice  stel6e  and  painting  alone,  for  some  reason,  escaped,  it  accounts 

for  the  presence  of  this  one  monument  which  Pausanias  descrjbes  as  unique. 

Toreover,  epigraphic  evidence  from  contemporary  inscriptions  at  hoth  places, 

in  the  opinion  of  Arvanitopoullos ,  confirms  the  belief  that  Sicyonian  painters 

53 
were  active  in  Pagasae.   The  characteristic  T  from  a  late  third  century  work 

appears  frequently  on  the  Pagasean  monuments.  Yet  to  attribute  them  to  Sicyon- 
ian, -^ittic  or  Ionic  schools  as  i^rvanitopoullos  has  done  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  favor  among  scholars,   Rodenwaldt   points  out  that  we  know  of  no  such 
division  of  schools  of  encaustic  painting,  and  that  the  epigraphic  evidence  is 
not  conclusive  for  the  peculiar  form  of  tt  occurs  in  inscriptions  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  About  the  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to, 
for  the  present,  is  to  regard  them  as  made  by  local  artists  at  Pagasae  under  the 
influence  of  Attic  grave  and  votive  reliefs  from  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries 
so  far  as  theme  and  spirit  are  concerned.   But  in  the  matter  of  encaustic  paint- 
ing there  was  perhpas  some  influence  from  the  Sicyonian  school,  and  even  in  the 
theme  of  death  in  child-birth  as  on  the  Xenodice  stele  at  Sicyon  there  is  a 
parallel  at  Pagasae. 

As  pupils  of  Pausias  two  are  definitely  mentioned,  Aristolaus  and 


Nicophanes.   The  former,  a  son  of  Pausias,  is  said  to  have  painted  in  the  se- 
vere style.   Like  his  father  and  Apelles  he  painted  a  sacrifice  of  oxen.   The 
subjects  of  his  only  other  mentioned  work, Epaminondas,  Pericles,  Kedia,  Valor, 


52)  See  Chap.  ''1  ,   pp. 87-88.    53)  At  Sicyon,  cf.  Earle,  CI.  Rev.  VI,  1892,  p. 133; 
at  Pagasae,  ©fec-ir*  A  vk'j*   m  v  r,  pc-^<^       ,  Nos.  10,34,45,73,77  and  others. 
•54)  Ath.  Mitt.  35,  1910,  p. 137  and  n.3.  cf.  Larfeld,  Woch.  f.  Kl.  Phil.  27,  1910, 
x'^.  p. 1053;  Miss  Walton,  I.e.  and  A.  Reinach,  Recueil  Mil]iet  I,  pp. 266-267.    55)  See 

i^' "'" " 


^^(^Arch.  Eph.  1908,  PI. I.    56)  Pliny,  N.H.  35,  137. 
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llieseus  and  a  personification  of  the  Athenian  people  are  important  for  they 

57 
show  that  the  Sioyonian  sohool  had  some  influence  even  in  Attioa.  Klein   and 

Six   were  first  to  point  out  that  the  work  was  one  painting,  apparently  a  hit 

of  symtolism.  Fedia  personified  the  f'edes,  the  natural  enemy  of  Greece;  the 

Theseus,  Demos  and  Valor  symbolized  Hellas  freed  by  Athens;  Pericles  and 

Epaminondas  embodied  the  idea  of  the  states  of  Athens  and  Thebes.   The  occasion 

for  it,  as  Klein  thinks,  could  have  been  none  other  than  the  conclusion  of  the 

59 
league  in  338  P.C.   between  these  two  states  determined  to  overcome  their 

petty  jealousies  in  the  interest  of  Greece  against  the  T/aoedonian  Philip, 

Feside  Aristolous  Pliny  mentions  as  a  pupil  of  Pausias,  Nicophanes, 

who  painted  in  the  severe  style.   The  grace,  preciseness  and  delicacy  of  his 

paintings  few  could  equal  and  the  industry  he  showed  was  admired  by  artists  but 

no  merit  could  be  seen  in  his  coloring.   An  apparently  contradictory  statement 

61  '  ' 

in  Athenaeus   on  the  authority  of  Polemo  calls  him  a  5  "^  S  "f  *  'I'  "  *  ^"^  says  he 

62 
painted  remarkably  well,   Socrates,   on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  pleased 

everybody  with  his  paintings.  One  of  these ^ representing  Asclepius  with  his 

daughters  Kygieia,  Aegle,  Panacea  and  laso,  evidently  a  votive  picture  dedicated 


elsewhere.   In  his  painting  of  O ^  ^  a i>      (indolence)  twisting  a  rope  at  which 

an  ass  is  gnawing,  a  theme  previously  represented  in  the  Delphian  lesche  by 

64 
Polygnotus,   he  was  probably  giving  expression  to  the  idea  of  the  fruitless- 

ness  of  misdirected  labor  and  energy.   A  variation  of  this  subject  is  preserved 

on  a  relief  in  the  Vatican. 


57)  Gesch,  d.  gr .  Kunst,  II,  pp. 315-316.    58)  Jahrbuch,  XX,  1905,,pil§3.  of.  A. 
Peinach,  op.cit.,  p. 264.    59)  See  Feloch,  Gr.  Gesch.  Ill  (1)2,  p. 565. 
60)  N.H.  35,  111,  137.  ,   61)  XIII,  p. 567  F.    62)  Pliny,  N.H.  35,  137.  cf.  Ibid. 
36,32.    63)  Friedericl^s-'A'olters,  Gipsabgii'sse,  Nos. 1148, 1150.    64)  Paus.  X,  29,1, 
cf.  Frazer,  Paus.  V,  p. 378  for  interpretations  of  the  subject.    65)  Helbig, 
Fuhrer,  I^,  No. 359;  Poscher,  lex.  Ill,  pp.822  f.  figs.  1  a  and  b;  Pauraeister, 
Denkmaler,  III,  p. 1925,  fig. 2041. 
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To  the  .last  part  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the  third  century 
B.C.  helonf.  also  the  Sicyonians  Thales,  Eutychides,  and  Aroesilas.   Among  the 
men  tearing  the  name  Thales,  Eiogenes  l«ertius   names  a  ^icyonain  painter  of 
great  genius  whom  Ebris  had  mentioned  in  his  treatise  on  painting.   Putychides 
■we  have  already  spoken  of  in  the  chapter  on  sculpture  in  connection  with  his 
Ebrotas  and  the  Fortune  of  Antioch.   As  a  painter  we  are  told  only  that  he 

painted  a  two-horse  chariot  driven  by  Victory,   a  subject  we  know  from  Gam- 

69 
panian  wall-paintings.   We  may  note  that  as  a  painter  it  is  conjectured  by 

70  "^^ 

Studniczka   that  he  worked  on  the  so-called  Alexander  sarcophagus  and  Lippold 

has  more  recently  vvt   forward  the  contention  that  a  painting  in  the  House  of 

the  Vettii  is  a  copy  from  an  original  by  Eutychides.  Arcesilas,  son  of  the 

Sicyonian  sculptor  Tisicrates,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus'  son  Euthyorates,  is  men- 

72  73 

tioned  only  as  a  third  rate  painter  by  Pliny  but  in  Pausanias  we  have  men- 
tion of  one  Arcesilaus  who  is  generally  identified  as  the  same  artist.  By  him 
there  hung  in  the  precinct  of  Athena  and  Zeus  in  the  Piraeus  a  painting  of 

Leosthenes  and  his  sons.  Leosthenes  we  know  fell  while  besieging  Lamia  In 

74 
323  E.G.   iiroesilaus  and  Eutychides  show  what  close  connection  there  existed 

between  the  two  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

75 
T.bst  scholars  following  Prunn   have  thought  it  possible  to  trace, 

from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  on,  a  school  known  as  the  Theban- 

iittic,  existing  side  by  side  with  the  Sicyonian,  flourishing  for  a  time  in 

Thebes,  and  upon  its  destruction  striking  root  in  Athens.   At  the  head  of  the 


66)  I,  38.    67)   See  p?ill7  ff.  68)  Pliny,  N.H.  35,  141.  A.  Reinaoh^ 

(Reoueil  Filliet  I,  p. 269  n.  )  suggests  it  was  made  for  a  victory  of  the  tyrant 
Aristratus  of  Sicyon.   We  know  that  I'elanthius  and  his  pupils  had  painted  him  be- 
side a  chariot.   (Plut.  Arat.  13,2  f.).    69)  Helbig,  Wandgemalde,  Nos.938,939. 
70)  Jahrbuch,  IX,  1894,  p. 211.    71)  Rom.  ritt.  33,  1918,  pp. 70-71  with  fig. 3. 
72)  N.H.  35,  146.    73)  I,  1,5.    74)  Diod.  XVIII,  13.    75)  Gesch.  d.  gr. 
K6'nstler,  II,  pp.159  ff. 
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Theban  school  was -Aristides  and  it  included  such  painters  as  Nicomachus,  Ariston, 

76 
Euphraror  of  Corinth  and  Nicias  of  Athens.   This  school  was  supposedly  free 

from  the  severe  academic  exactness  and  thoroughness  of  the  Sicyonian  school 

and  displayed  a  greater  ease,  versatility  and  inventiveness,  and  was  more  in- 

77 
tent  upon  the  expression  of  human  emotion.   Klein   has  shown  that  this  is  hard- 
ly warrantable  "by  facts.  He  traces  all  of  these  painters  back  to  the  tutelage 
of  Aristides  and  Pausias,  and  their  successors  are  more  or  less  connected  with 

Sioyon.  Aristides,  the  real  founder  of  the  school,  wem   a  son  of  Suxenidas, 

78  79 

probably  a  Sicyonian   and  a  pupil  of  Polyclitus  ^  probably  learned  painting 

in  Sioyon.   His  son  Nicomachus  was  engaged  in  Sioyon  by  the  tyrant  Aristratus , 

a  contemporary  of  Philip  of  Macodon,  to  paint  the  monument  h^  erected  to  the 

81 
poet  Telestes.   nristolaus  from  Sicyon,  on  the  other  hand,  glorified  Thebes  by 

82 
his  painting  of  Epaminondas.   With  Aristides  so  closely  identified  with  Sicyon 

and  he  instructing  his  three  sons,  Nicomachus,  Nicerus,  and  Ariston,  and  with 

Buphranor,  an  Isthmian,  being  instructed  by  Aristides   it  does  not  reveal  much 

activity  at  Thebes  on  the  part  of  native  Thebans. 

In  Hellenistic  times  especially  from  the  middle  of  the  third  down  to 

the  first  century,  several  generations  of  painters  flourished  at  Sicyon.  An 

impetus  was  given  them  by  th^?  increased  political  importance  which  the  city  won 

through  the  initiative  of  their  statesman  Aratus  who  made  it  an  influential 


76)  See  genealogy,  Brunn,  op.cit.,  p. 167;  Jex-Tlake  and  Sellers,  op.cit.,  facing 
p. 118.    77)  Aroh.-Epigr.  Mitt,  aus  Oester .-Ungarn,  XI,  1887,  pp.227  ff.;  cf.  ibid. 
Gesch.  d.  gr.  Kunst,  II,  pp.316  ff.    78)  Pliny,  N.H.  35,  75  cf.  A.  Reinach, 
op.cit.,  I,  p. 268  n.l.    79)  Kroker,  Gleichnamige  gr.  Xunstler,  p. 33;  Furtwangler, 
Masterpieces,  p. 349, both  based  on  Pliny,  N.H.  34,  50.    80)  To  him  are  ascribed 
two  stelae  found  at  Thebes  representing  charging  warriors  preserving  a  design 
which  was  evidently  to  be  painted  encaustically.   The  work  is  not  Attic  but  be- 
longs to  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  Vollgraff,  B.C.H., 
XXVI,  1902,  pp. 554-570  with  Pis.  VII-VIII.    81)  Pliny,  N.H.,  35,  109.  cf.  Chap. 
VI,  T).74.    82)  Ibid.,  35,  137.    83)  Ibid.,  35,  108,  111. 
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Tneni"b8r  of  the  Achst«an  League.  Plutarch,   in  his  life  of  Aratua,  tells  ua 
he  had  a  taste  for  art,  that  he  long  collected  the  best  works  of  Sicyonian 

masters  for  Ptolemy,  and  that  this  service  won  for  him  a  favorable  reception 

85 
at  the  court  of  the  Egyptian.   The  Timanthes   who  accompanied  him  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Ptolemy  when  he  secured  money  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  can  be  none  other  than  the  Sicyonian  painter,  so  named,  as  was  Greek 
custom,  for  the  elder  Timanthes.  One  of  the  subjects  he  portrayed  was  Aratus' 

repulse  of  the  Aetolians  at  Pellene  where  he  checked  their  invasion  of  the 

86 
Peloponnese  in  235  P.O. 

Another  painter  and  friend  of  Aratus  who  seems  to  have  had  some 

influence  with  him  was  Nealoes.  It  is  told  of  him  that  when  Aratus  destroyed 

the  paintings  of  the  tyrants  of  Sicyon  he  yielded  in  so  far  to  Nealces  that  he 

87 
partly  preserved  the  one  of  Aristratus.   Probably  also  through  the  medium  of 

Aratus  Nealces  came  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  whence  his  painting  of  a  battle 

between  the  Persians  and  Egyptians  on  the  Nile.   His  painting  of  the  groom 

89 
coaxing  a  race-horse   is  a  theme  we  Know  from  several  representations  in  sculp- 

90 
ture,  especially  the  west  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.   Of  his  Venus  mentioned  by 

91 
Pliny   we  know  nothing  except  that,  like  his  others,  if  the  interpretation  of 

the  line  from  Fronto,  "Quid,  si  Parrhasium  versicolora  pingere  iuberet,  ...., 

aut  Fealcen  magnifica. . . ."  is  right,  he  painted  on  a  small  scale,  but  not 


84)  12,  6  and  13.    85)  Ibid.,  12,  3.    86)  Ibid.,  32,  6.    87)  Plut.,  Aratus, 
13,  4  ff.  cf.  p. 135,  n.81.    88)  Pliny,  N.H.,  35,  142.  See  the  interpretation  of 
T\"u'nzer,  Hermes,  30,  1895,  p. 532,  n.2  who  disputes  his  identity  with  the  Sicyonian 
Nealces.  A.  i^einach,  Reoueil  t^'illiet,  I,  p. 395,  n,6  shows  they  may  be  the  same. 
89)  Pliny,  N.H.  35,  104.  Reinaoh,  op.cit.,  I,  p. 394,  No.522  and  note  points  out 
that  Plut.  De  Fort.  4;  Dio  Chrysostom,  Orat.  63,  4  and  Sextus  iSmpiricus,  Pyrrh. 
Hypoth.,  I,  28  refer  to  the  same  but  do  not  give  the  artist's  name.    90)  cf.  Winter 
Jahrbuch,  VIII,  1893,  p. 142;  Parthenon,  '^est  frieze,  slab  VIII,  15;  a  gem  in  the 
Coll.  Tysrciewicz,  Purtwangler,  Ant.  Gemmen,  PI. IX,  14.    9l)  N.H.  35,  142. 
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92 
necessarily  small'^picturos .   He  is  important,  too,  for  having  instructed 

several  pupils,  Anaxandra,  his  daughter,  and  Srigonus,  his  color-grinder  who 

93 
rose  to  the  profession  of  his  master.   He,  in  turn,  had  a  pupil,  Pasias, 

94       95 
•whose  brother,  Aiginetas,  followed  the  same  profession.   Xenon,   the  Sicyon- 

ian,  named  as  a  pupil  of  an  unknown  Neocles,  probably  a  corruption  of  the 

name  Nealces,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  only  in  passing.   In  the  circle  of  painters 

attracted  by  Aratus,  ought  also  to  be  included  the  Vnasitheus  of  Pliny  probably 

96 
the  same  friend  mentioned  by  Plutarch   who  assisted  Aratus  in  the  liberation 

of  his  native  city,  and  Leontiscus,  who  painted  Aratus  aa  a  victor  with  a 

97 
trophy,  and  a  woman  playing  the  cithara. 

The  few  passages  that  survive  from  Polemo's  treatise  on  the  Stoa 

Poecile  at  Sicyon  show  that  it  certainly  was  composed  as  late  as  the  time  of 

98 
Nealces   which  suggests  the  assumption  that  this  was  the  catalogue  utilized 

by  the  bosom  friend  of  Cicero  when  in  58  B.C.  the  art  treasures  of  Sicyon  were 

99 
sold  to  liquidate  the  public  debt  and  were  brought  to  Rome. 

The  artistic  genealogy  of  the  Sicyonian  school  of  painting  is  graphi- 
cally shown  below.    Under  the  horizontal  lines  are  shown  the  three  pupils  of 


92)  J.  Six,  Jahrbuoh  XXII,  1907,  pp. 1-6;  cf.  ibid.,  Jahrbuch,  XVIII,  1903,  pp.34  ff. 

93)  Anaxandra,  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.  IV,  124  (p.  620  Pott.);  probably  same  as  the 
Anaxander  of  Pliny,  N.H.,  35,  146.   So  Brunn,  op.cit.,  II,  d.291.  Erigonus:  Pliny, 
N.H.,  35,  145.    94)  Ibid.,  35,  145.    95)  Ibid.,  35,  146.    96)  Pliny,  N.H. 
35,  146;  Plut.  Aratus  7,  4.   So  Prunn,  op.cit.,  II,  p. 292.    97)  Pliny,  N.H., 

35,  141.  Reinach,  op.cit.,  I,  p. 397  cites  such  a  woman  playing  a  cithara  among  the 
frescoes  from  Posco-Heale  (A.  Sambon,  Les  fresques  de  P.,  pi.  I,  cf.  Helbig,  1442 
and  two  dancers  in  a  painting  from  Co rneto, Martha,  L'art  e'trusaue,  fig.  288. 
98)  Plut.  Aratus,  13,  2  f.  =  ^'Uller,  F.H.G.  Ill,  p. 120,  surely  composed  before 
177/6  when  Polemo  became  nroxenes  at  Delphi;  cf.  Dittenberger ,  Syll.  Insc.  Gr., 
No. 198  and  Foucart,  Revue  de  philologie,  II,  1878,  p. 215.    99)  See  Chap.  VI,  p. 87. 
100)  cf.  Jex-Plake  and  Sellers,  The  Elder  Pliny's  Chapters  on  the  Hist,  of  Art, 
facing  p. 118  and  A.  Reinach,  Reoueil  Filliet  I,  p. 267. 


Pamphilus  and  Pau-sias,  respectively.  Where  they  are  not  Sicyonians  I  have 
noted  the  exception. 


Bryes 


Pausias 

(c.  380  -  330) 


Aristolaus 
(c.  360-320) 


Timanthes 

(middle  5th  cent.) 

Bupompus 

(end  of  5th  cent.  ) 

Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis 
(c.  400  -  350) 


Melanthius 
(c.  370-330) 


Buxenidas 
whose  pupil 
Aristides  founded 
the  Thebah-Attic 
school. 


Apelles  of  Colophon 
(c.  370-290) 

Thales  Aroesilas  Eutychides. 
(c.  330-280) 


Nioophanes 


Socrates 


The  second  Sicyonian  school  which  flourished  in  Hellenistic  times  includes: 
Timanthes  II  Nealcas  with  his  two  pupils,  Anaxandra,  his  daughter,  and 
Erigonus  who  in  turn  had  two  pupils,  Pasias  and  his  brother  Aiginetes. 
Finally  there  are  Leontiscus,  Vnasitheus,  and  Xenon. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Sicyonian  Treasuries  at  Olympia  and  Delphi. 

Sect.  1,  The  Treasury  at  Olympia. 

On  the  terrace  north  of  the  Sacred  Altis  at  Olympia,  overhung  hy 
Fi3unt  Cronius  there  was  in  ancient  times  a  row  of  treasuries  between  the  Exedra 
of  Herodes  Atticus  and  the  Stadium,  the  Sicyonian  being  the  most  westerly  of  the 
group.   Pausanias   describes  it,  in  part,  as  follows:  "There  is  a  terrace  made 
of  conglomerate  stone  in  the  Mtis  to  the  north  of  the  Heraeura,  and  at  the  back 
of  it  extends  Mount  Cronius.  On  this  terrace  are  the  treasuries,  just  as  at 
Delphi  some  of  the  Greeks  have  made  treasuries  for  Apollo.  At  Olympia  there  is 
a  treasury  called  the  treasury  of  the  Sicyonians,  an  offering  of  Fyron,  tyrant 
of  Sicyon.  Myron  built  it  after  he  had  gained  a  victory  in  the  chariot  race  in 
the  thirty-third  Olympiad.  In  the  treasury  he  made  two  chambers,  one  in  the 
Iferic,  the  other  in  the  Ionic  style.  I  saw  that  they  were  made  of  bronze,  but 

whether  the  bronze  is  Tartessian  bronze,  as  the  Eleana  say,  I  do  not  know 

On  the  lesser  of  the  chambers  at  Olympia  there  are  inscriptions,  mentioning  that 
the  weight  of  the  bronze  is  five  hundred  talents,  and  that  the  treasury  was 
dedicated  by  Fyron  and  the  people  of  Sicyon." 

Though  the  treasury  has  been  much  destroyed,  the  German  excavations 

have  revealed  the  foundations  and  enough  of  the  widely  scattered  architectural 

2 

members  to  be  able  to   restore  with  considerable   certainty  the  whole  building. 


l)  Paus.   VI,    19,   1  ff.    (tr.  Frazer).  2)  For  restoration  see   iftrpfeld,  Olympia, 

Er^ebnisse,    Tafelband  I,    PI.    XXVII-XXX.    The  treasury   is   described  by  the  following: 
EB'rpfeld,   Olympia,   Frgebnisse,    Textband  II,   p. 41.   ff;    Ausgrabungen  IV,   pp. 35-37 
with   Pl.XXXlil-    Adler,   Arch.    Zeit.   39,    1881, "p. 66;   Flasch,   Olympia,    in   Paumeister's 
DenkmSler,    pp.1104   P  ff.;   Fr.    Sichter,    De   thesauris   Olvmpiae   effossis,    Ferlin,    1885; 
EiJtticher,   Olympia^,   pp.220  ff;    Faedeker,   Grieohenland    ,   p. 344;   Fougeres.   Guides- 
Joanne2,   p. 352;    Dyer,   J.H.S.,    26,    1906,   pp.76  ff.   and  fig.    13. 
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2 
It  had  the  form  o€   a  small  Edrio  temple  in  antis,  facing  south,  standing  on 

a  foundation  12.80  x  7.31  metres.   Its  foundation  consisted  of  a  variety  of 
materials,  the  lower  part  of  small  stones,  with' pefctles,  shell-limestone, 
treccia  and  fragments  of  roof  tiles  bonded  with  clay  mortar.   The  upper  courses 
of  the  foundation  were  built  of  the  same  course  shell-limestone  as  most  of  the 
other  buildings  at  Olympia.   The  blocks  of  the  upper  structure,  clamped  to- 
gether with  I ■ — '  shaped  clamps  of  which  there  were  none  in  the  foundation, 

consisted  of  a  fine-grained,  yellowish-red  sandstone,  used  in  the  construction 
of  no  other  building  at  Olympia.   This  fact  made  possible  the  recognition  of 

many  of  the  original  blocks  of  the  treasury,  some  with  masons'  marks  in  the 

4 
Sicyonian  alphabet,  found  scattered  up  and  down  the  Altis.   Since  ancient 

Sicyon  seems  to  have  been  built  of  exactly  the  same  king  of  stone,  D8rpfeld° 

has  conjectured  that  all  the  blocks  were  quarried  and  hewn  at  Sicjron  and 

brought  around  by  sea  ready  to  be  put  together  at  Olympia. 

The  condition  of  the  foundation  showed  it  had  a  pronaos,  and  the 

difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  pronaos  shows  it  was  built  as 

a  templum  in  antis  with  an  arrangement  for  closing  it  off  with  some  kind  of 

grating.   Two  drums  and  a  capital  that  form  a  complete  column  having  a  total 

height  of  3.84  metres  were  found.   A  slight  entasis  seams  visible  in  the  column, 

and  the  echinus  of  the  capital  is  similar  to  that  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at 

Olympia.   On  the  southeast  corner  of  the  foundation  is  a  broadening  out  whose 

meaning  is  not  clear  but  may  have  served  as  an  altar  connected  with  the  treasury. 


3)  Polemo  actually  called  the  treasuries  ternples.  cf.  Athenaeus  XI,  p. 479  f.; 
I'uller,  F.H.G.  Ill,  p. 121,  fr.  20.    4)  Arch.  Zeit.  39,  1881,  pp. 169-179,  Nos. 
395,  396,  397;  Insch.  von  Olymria,  Nos.  649,  650,  668;  Poehl,  I.G.A.,  Add.  pp. 
171-173,  Nos.  27  b,  27  c,  27  d.    5)  Athen.  Fitt.  VIII,  1883,  pp. 67-70. 
6)  To  the  antae  belonged  the  inscriptions  that  helped  identify  it.   Cf.  Insch. 
von  Olympia,  64°,  650. 
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A  frieze  of  triglstpha  and  metopes  ran  all  around  the  temple,  twenty-nine  of 
the  original  thirty-six  blocks  have  teen  found.   The  gables  were  unsculptured. 
The  roof  w^.s  of  marble  tiles.   Traces  of  blue  oaint  were  visible  on  some  of 
the  triglyphs,  and  red  and  blue  on  the  top  of  the  inside  walls  both  of  vesti- 
bule and  oella  prove  it  had  a  fretted  frieze,  ending,  where  it  touched  the 

7 
ceiling,  with  a  Doric  cyma. 

i'ausanias  says  that  the  treasury  had  two  bronze  chambers,  one  in  the 
iDoric,  the  other  in  the  lonio  style,  the  lesser  of  which  was  dedicated  by  f-yron 
and  the  Sicyonians  in  honor  of  his  victory  in  the  chariot  race  in  the  thirty- 
third  Olympiad  (648  B.C.)  Obviously  this  would  mean  that  as  late  as  the  seventh 
century  the  Greeks  lined  their  walls  with  bronze  and  that  the  Peloponnesians 
in  this  century  built  in  the  Ionic  style.   Such  conclusions  were  entirely  up- 
set by  the  excavations  as  the  walls  showed  no  trace  of  ever  having  been  lined 

g 

■with  bronze  and  the  style  is  pure  Doric  throughout.   The  architectural  style 

agrees  so  closely  with  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  which  we  know  dates  from 

9 
a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  that  Ibrpfeld  was  inclined  to 

assign  it  to  that  period,  but  from  a  slight  technical  indication,  a   small 
round  projection  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  triglyphs  and  metopes,  it  was  thought 
to  be  influenced  by  the  Parthenon  and  therefore  would  date  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fifth  century.   Put  Dver,   who  more  recently  has  investigated  this 
subject,  has  shown  that  in  architectural  features  it  rather  antedates  the  Parth- 
enon and  places  the  date  of  its  erection  about  480  B.C. 

Ihe  two  bronze  chambers  {OjiS^j^^x    ),  the  one  Ibric  and  the  other 
Ionic  in  style  seen  by  Pausanias  could  not  be,  as  he  says,  chambers  of  the 


7)  nfJrpfeld,  Olympia,  Frgebnisse,  Textband  II,  pp. 41-42,  Tafelband  I,  PI.  XXVII- 
XXVIII.    8)  DiJrpfeld,  I.e.,  II,  p. 42.    9)  DSrpfeld,  I.e.,  pp.19  ff. 
10)  I.e.  p. 43.    11)  J.H.S.  XXVI,  1906,  pp.80  ff. 
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treaaury,  but  rather  models  of  a  temple  or  shrine  in  bronze.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  lesser  of  these,  the  DDric,  was  dedicated  by  Wyron  and  the  Sicyonians 
after  his  chariot  victory  and  left  in  the  open,  and  mcved  into  the  treasury 
when  it  was  built  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  later  and  because  of  the  dedi- 
catory inscription  on  it  Pausanias  was  misled  to  think  the  entire  treasury  was 
included  in  this  dedication.   The  Ionic  one  may  have  been  a  much  later  offering. 
That  the  foundation  was  prepared  for  the  great  weight  of  the  thalan-oi,  the 
lesser  of  which  weighed  500  talents,  approximately  nineteen  tons,  is  evident 

from,  the  heavy  foundations  laid  under  the  north  part  of  the  cella.   The  bronze 

12 
was  probably  brought  from  Tartesr.ia  in  southern  Snain  as  the  Eleans  maintained. 

Amon^  the  dedications  and  relics  in  the  treasury  seen  by  Pausanias 

14 
beside  the  thdlamoi  were  three  quoits  used  in  the  pentathlum,   a  bronze-plated 

shield  with  helmet  and  greaves,  an  offering  to  Zeus  by  the  T.'yanians,   the 
sword  of  Peloids  with  a  golden  hilt,  an  ivory  horn  of  Amalthea   (the  oldest  de- 
dication by  a  chariot  victor  at  Olympia),  an  offering  of  Mltiades,  son  of  Cimon 

1 8 
bearing  a  dedicatory  inscription  in  old  Attic  letters,   and  a  boxwood  image  of 


12)  On  Tartessian  bronze  cf.  Strabo,  III,  146;  Diod.,  V,  36,  2;  Scymn,l64;  Pliny, 
N.H.,  ill,  30;  Elumner,  Gewerbe  und  Rii'nste  bei  den  Gr.  und  Pfim.,  IV,  p. 65; 
Curtius,  Gr.  Gesch.  I^,  p. 243.  It  was  probably  imported  through  Italian  cities. 
It  is  peculiar  that  a  city  noted  for  metal  work  and  possessing  copper  mines  should 
import  the  bronze,  cf.  Chap.  II,  pp. 31, 32.    15)  VI,  19,  4  ff.     14)  On  diskoi 
cf.  Gardiner,  Gr.  Athletic  Sports  and  Festivals,  p. 318;  Hyde,  Olympic  Victor 
Monuments  and  Gr.  Athletic  Art,  p. 22,    15)  Probably  wood  or  leather  shield  plated 
with  bronze,   cf.  Herod.  IV,  200,  Arist.  Vesp.  18;  PliUmner,  op.cit.  p,338.   On 
Fyanians  cf.  Thuo.  Ill,  101,  2,  on  spelling  of  nam.e  cf.  Ditt,  Syll.^  858. 

16)  On  Amalthea  cf.  Pi'ttiger,  Amalthea  I,  26;  ■"'elcker,  Gr.  G^tterlehre  II,  p. 231; 
Stoll  in  Koscher,  lexicon  I,  p. 264;  Wernicke  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  I,  1721. 

17)  Pausanias  is  wrong  i^hen  he  says  it  was  that  Filtiades ,  son  of  Cimon,  the  first 
of  his  family  to  reign  in  the  Chersonese.  The  first  Athenian  tyrant  was  not  the 
famous  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon,  who  led  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  but  his  uncle, 
Miltiades,  son  of  Cypselus.   cf.  Herod.  VI,  34  ff.    18)  Letters  of  the  old 
Attic  alphabet  officiallv  abolished  in  archonship  of  Eucleides  403-2  E.G.  cf. 
Kirchhoff,  Studien  zur  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Alphabets  ,  p. 92  ff. 
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Apollo  by  PatrooLes  of  Crotona,  son  of  Catillus,  a  dedication  by  the  locrians.^^ 
A  possible  dedication  is  a  four-sided  bronze  spear-head  found  near  the  Byzantine 
wall  which  is  assumed  to  have  been  part  of  booty  dedicated  by  the  SicySnians, 
Another  unknown  dedication  which  evidently  stood  or  hung  somewhere  in  the  pro- 
naos  is  known  from  its  accompanying  dedicatory  inscription''  though  nothing 

remains  to  give  us  a  clue  to  its  nature.   The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 

22 

it  was  a  (fedi cation  by  Cypselus  but  oircum.stances  do  not  allow  this. 

Next  to  the  bronze  spear-head  in  point  of  age  among  Sicyonian  offer- 
ings in  the  treasury  is  what  now  remains  as  only  a  tronze  strap.   Purgold 
conjectured  from  the  inscription  that  it  may  be  part  of  the  dedication  by  Myron 
seen  by  Pausanias. 

The  inscriptions  nientioned  in  connection  with  the  treasury  are  imi- 
portant  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  Sicyonian  alphabet  and  its  development 
and  how  it  differs  from  the  Corinthian  to  which  it  is  closely  related.   They 
show  that  in  the  fifth  century  both  X  and  E  are  used  for  epsilon,  iota 

was  a  sim.ple,  vertical  line,  for  sigma  M  ,  ^  or  £  ,  the  first  of  which  was 

25 
found  on  the  spear-head  inscription,  which  consequently  is  the  oldest. 

Especially  characteristic  of  the  Sicyonian  alphabet  is  S,    for  epsilon. 


2 

19)  Ihis  Patrocles  is  otherwise  unknown.  B9tticher,  Olympia  ,  p. 223  would  identify 
him  with  the  Patrocles  in  Paus.  VI,  3,  4,  and  X,  9,  10;  not  so  Prunn,  C-esch.  d. 
gr.  Mnstler,  I,  p. 277  ff.    20)  cf.  Kirchhoff,  Arch.  Zeit.  36,  1878,  p. 140, 
No. 181,  PI.  XVIII,  4;  Roehl,  I.G.A.,  p.   5,  no. 17;  corrected  facsimile  by  Purgold, 
Arch.  Zeit.3XXIX,  1881,  P'l^l,  No. 395;  Foehl,  I.G.A.,  Add.  p. 171,  No. 27  a  (Earle 
in  A. J. A.,  IV,  1888,  p. 429  wrongly  states  the  latter  and  I.G.A.  p.  5,  No. 17,  are 
two  different  inscriptions);  Roehl,  Imagines'^  P»49,  No. 3.    21)  Purgold,  Arch. 
Zeit.,  19,  1881,  p. 171,  No. 396;  Roehl,  I.G.A.,  p. 173,  No. 27  d;  Imagines^,  p. 50, 
No. 7;  Insch.  von  Olympia,  No. 650.    22)  Roehl  in  I.G.A.,  p. 173,  No. 27  d.  For 
objections  cf.  Insch.  von  Ol^onpia,  No. 650.    23  )  Kirchhoff ,  Arch.  Zeit.,  37, 
1879,  p. 162,  No. 315;  Roehl,  I.G.A.,  p. 13,  No. 21;  Imagines^,  p. 49,  No.l;  E.S.Roberts, 
Intr.  to  Gr.  Epigr.,  I,  p. 126,  No. 94.    24)  Arch.  Zeit.  39,  1881,  p. 179. 
25)  Kirchhoff,  Stud,  zur  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Alphabetsf  p. 112. 


Of  the  iiistory  of  the  'building  we  have  no  information  except  the 
knowledge  that  it  survived  till  Byzantine  times.  Holes  cut  in  the  triglyphs 
show  that  in  late  Foman  days  an  "aulon"  was  Vuilt  on  the  east  side.   The 
Byzantines  spared  it  at  the  tiw.e   of  the  erection  of  their  big  fortress  wall 
for  no  stones  from  the  treasury  were  found  in  that  wall.   The  destruction  of 
the  whole  tuilding  followed,  apparently,  on  the  erection  of  the  Byzantine 
church  for  many  of  the  stones  from  the  cella,  antae  and  architrave  were  found 
imbedded  in  the  chl^\ich  wall. 

Sect.  2.  Ihe  Treasury  at  Delphi. 

The  Sicyonian  treasury  was  in  ancient  times  the  first  structure  of 
its  kind  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  visitor  to  Delphi  as  he  advanced  up  the  Sacred 
Way.   On  the  left  hand  beyond  the  pair  of  hemicycle  monutr.ents  of  the  Argives 
and  the  lower  Tarentine  offering,  have  been  uncovered  the  ruins  of  a  little 
poros  temple  in  antis.   Because  its  form  and  dimensions  are  those  of  a  treasury 

and  because  it  is  the  first  on  the  Sacred  Way  conforming  to  the  description 

27 
of  Pausanias   who  said  that:  "Next  to  the  dedication  of  the  Tarentines  is  the 

28 

treasury  of  the  Sicyonians,"  Homolle   identified  it  as  the  treasury  of  the 

29 
Sicyonians.   The  only  other  ancient  reference  to  it  is  by  the  traveller  Polemo 

who,  on  his  visit  to  it  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  saw  in  it  a  gilded  book  with 

an  epic  poem  by  Aristomache  of  Erythrae,  a  poetess  who  won  tvro  victories  at  the 

Isthmian  games . 

The  treasury  was  built  in  Ebric  style,  facing  the  east,  and  stood  on 


26)  DBrpfeld,  I.e.,  p. 44.    27)  X,  11,  1.    28)  B.C.K.,  18,  1894,  p. 187;  20, 
1896,  pp.658  ff,;  Fauilles  de  Delphes,  I?,  p. 18.  It  is  generally  marked  as  founda- 
tion TIT  on  the  plans  of  the  temenus  of  Delphi.    29)  Plut.  Quaest.  Conviv., 
V,  2,  p. 675  B  :  Holler,  F.H.G.  Ill,  p. 123,  fr.27. 
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a  tase  measuring  8.. 43  x  6.35  metres.  In  the  foundations  oan  be  seen  fragments 
of  at  least  two  buildings,  one  circular,  the  other  rectangular.  In  and  about 
the  foundations  were  found  a  number  of  archaic,  sculptured  metopes  of  tufa 
whose  subject  matter  and  state  of  preservation  have  made  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine their  provenance  and,  as  a  result,  attempts  at  the  assignment  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  buildings  and  the  sculptures  have  given  rise  to  much  controversy. 
Homolle   originally  connected  them  all  with  an  early  treasury  of  Daric  style, 
dating  the  building  by  a  comparison  of  the  reliefs  to  those  of  temples  C  and  F 

at  Selinus  to  a  time  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Further  excavation 

32 
by  Pomtow   in  the  deeper  foundation  added  new  evidence  regarding  the  original 

form  of  the  building.   So  many  of  the  rounded  members  were  seen  that  he  main- 
tained that  there  stood  here  originally  a  tholos  of  poros,  a  circular  monument, 
dating  from  the  sixth  century,  while  the  treasury  mentioned  by  Pausanias  dated 
from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.   This  tholos  was  thought  to  have  stood  on 
a  terraced,  circular  foundation,  6.40  metres  in  diameter,  with  13  columns,  2.50 
metres  high,  without  a  oella  wall,  and  served  perhaps  as  a  music  hall  and  dated 
from  the  time  of  Cieisthenes.  Having  found  in  the  foundation  some  straight 
members,  especially  architrave  blocks  said  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  curved 
members  but  bevelled  at  the  ends  he  concluded  that  in  front  of  the  tholos  stood 
a  rectangular  portico  to  which  he  would  assign  the  archaic  metopes. 

This  restoration  of  the  tholos  with  a  rectangular  portico  met  with 

little  favor  for  to  add  a  prodomos  to  the  round  structure  would  be  useless  in 

33 
a  building  which  was  entirely  open  ami  accessible  from  all  sides.   The  argument 


30)  The  most  recent  and  exhaustive  study  of  it  is  by  Dinsmoor,  P.C.H.,  36,  1912, 
pp.443  ff.    31)  B.C.H.  18,  1894,  pp. 187-188;  20,  1896,  p. 658;  Fouilles  de 
Delphes,  IV,  p. 21.   For  other  datings  sae  Dinsmoor,  I.e.  p. 445,  n.l.    32)  Perl, 
Phil.  Woch.  29,  1909,  pp.348  ff.  with  plan,  and  p. 381;  31,  1911,  p. 1579  ff.  with 
reconstructions.    33)  cf.  Homolle,  Fouilles  de  Delphes,  IV,  p.l^. 
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34 
for  it  was  conclusively  refuted  by  Courty   who  showed  that  the  rectangular 

pieces  are  too  unlike  those  of  the  round  building  to  allow  their  use  as  a 
tetrastyle  portico  attached  to  the  tholos.  Further,  he  determined  by  a  care- 
ful measuring  of  the  members,  that  the  architrave  did  not  rest  on  a  colonnade 
but  on  a  wall  of  masonry,  a  continuous  support,  and  that  here  stood  a  circular 
monuinent,  a  tholos,  but  without  columns,  built  with  a  solid  wall.   The  straight 
members  were  from  a  small  rectangular  treasury  to  which  he  would  assign  the 
metopes . 

That  this  was  the  architectural  form  of  the  original  structure  seems 

35 
to  be  accepted  by  Dinsmoor"^  in  the  most  recent  study  in  identifying  the 

treasuries  at  I^lphi.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  rectangular  building,  the 

thickness  of  the  foundation  walls,  the  form  of  clamp  holes,  the  epistyles 

and  various  architectural  members  he  concludes  that  the  treasury  dates  from 

36 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century  P.C.   The  archaic  architectural  parts,  includ- 
ing one  of  the  metopes,  found  in  the  foundation  walls,  where  they  were  used 
as  filling  helped  prove  the  earlier  date  of  the  sculptures  which,  by  their 
style,  we  shall  see  were  executed  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury.  After  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  old  Syracusan  foundation  (Va)  he 

concludes  from  the  similarity  of  measurements  that  the  archaic  metopes  and 

37 
column  fragments  come  from  the  oldest  treasury  of  th"?  Syracusans.   This  was 

torn  down  and  completely  rebuilt  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  in  com- 

memoratioB  of  the  Syracusan  victory  over  the  Athenians.  At  this  rebuilding 

part  of  the  material  and  especially  the  metopes  may  have  been  carried  away  and 

used  as  filling  under  the  Sicyonian  treasury  which  was  built  at  the  same  time. 


34)  B.C.H.,  35,  1911,  pp. 132-148.    35)  B.C.H.,  36,  1912,  p. 445. 

36)  I.e.,  pp.445-  and  467-473.    37)  Foundation  V  in  the  plan  on  PI.  VIII,  P.C.H. 

36.  1912. 
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Whether.J'urther  investigation  will  confirm  or  disprove  this  remains 
to  "be  seen.   I  have  not  seen  any  refutation  of  this  conclusion  tut  in  view  of 
the  puhlication  of  the  metopes  under  the  nomenclature  "Sicyonian"  and  their 
usual  assignment  to  the  treasury   I  include  a  brief  discussion  of  their  sub- 
ject and  style. 

Out  of  a  total  of  eighteen  metopes  a  dozen  remain.  All  are  of  clear, 
yellow  tufa  that  was  easily  worked  and  capable  of  high  polish.   The  original 
size  of  each  was  90  x  55  cm.,  a  proportion  characteristic  of  early  archaism 
also  met  with  in  Sicilian  temples.   Many  of  the  fragments   such  as  the  head 
of  a  horse,  a  horse's  hoof,  a  fragment  of  drapery,  and  a  hand  with  a  bracelet 
are  so  small  and  battered  that  I  omit  a  description  of  them. 
I.  The  Calydonian  Poar.'^'^ 

The  boar  is  charging  with  lowered  head  against  an  invisible  object 
on  the  right.   A  thick,  bristling  mane  rises  from  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the 
back  and  from  there  it  narrows  toward  the  root  of  the  tail  and  is  edged  by  a 
thick  layer  of  hair.   Ihe  erect  ear,  the  open  eye,  strong  muscling,  and  broad 


38)  Previously  assigned  to  seven  different  structures:  The  present  Sicyonian  treas- 
ury; P.C.H.,  18,  1894,  p. 187;  20,  1896,  p. 674;  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Hist,  de  I'Art, 
VIII,  p. 459;  Fouilles  de  Delphes  II,  PI. 9;  B.P.vj.,  XXVI,  1906,  p. 1178.  An  earlier 
Sicyonian  treasury  on  the  same  site;  B.C.H.,  20,  1896,  p. 668;  Fouilles  de  Dgiphes, 
IV,  p. 18;  Zeitschrift  f.  gesch.  d.  Architektur,  1910,  p. 121;  B.P.W.,  31,  1911.  p. 
1583.   -An  earlier  Sicyonian  treasury  near  temple  (-apsidal  foundation);  Keramopoul- 
los,  Soide,  pp. 38, 60.  ^^rodomos  of  tholes  on  present  site  of  Sicyonian  treasury; 
E.P.W.,  29,  1909,  p. 350;  Zeitschrift  f.  gesch.  d.  Architektur,  1910,  pp.118  ff. 
A  Spartan  treasury  on  site  called  Sicyonian;  Robert,  Paus.  a]s  Schriftsteller,  p. 
304.  An  earlier  Theban  treasury  on  foundation  VII;  Zeitschrift  f.  gesch.  d.  Archi- 
tektur, 1910,  p. 139.  An  unknown  colonnade;  E.C.H.,  35,  1911,  p. 145.  (From  Dinsmoor 
in  F.C.H.,  36,  1912,  p. 467).    39)  Fouilles  de  Efelphes,  IV,  pp.20  ff.    40)  Ibid., 
pp. 30-32  and  fig.  15.    41)  Homolle,  E.C.H.,  20,  1896,  pp.659  ff.  PI.  X,  fig.  1; 
Fouilles  de  Delphes  IV,  pp. 22-23,  PI. Ill;  Poulsen,  Delphi,  pp. 82-84,  fig.  23; 
Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Hist,  de  I'Art,  VIII,  p. 458,  fig. 228;  Reinach,  R/pertoire  de 
Reliefs  Grecs  et  Pomains  I,  p. 137,  2. 
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Shoulder  and  buttocks  give  expression  to  the  terror  and  violenoe  of  the  animal, 
an  idea  which  is  heightened  by  the  great  size  of  the  beast  which  fills  the 
whole  slab  and  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  feeble  little  dog  barking  under 
the  monster.   Especially  expressive  are  the  sinews  of  the  legs,  the  deep  folds 
of  hide  over  the  forelegs,  and  the  modelling  of  the  parts  around  the  eye.   Ihe 
rendering  of  the  body  is  well  done  suggesting  the  fleshy  softness  of  the  fat, 
greasy  hide  over  a  big,  well-rounded,  bony  frame.   Remains  of  black  paint  are 
visible  on  the  hair  and  probably  on  the  eye.   Traces  of  a  painted  inscription 

can  be  seen  in  the  field  of  the  slab  but  it  is  so  indistinct  that  it  is  now 

42 
illegible   but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  legend  represented  is  that  of 

the  monstrous  boar  sent  by  Artemis  to  lay  waste  the  fields  of  Calydon  in  whose 

hunt  Meleager  was  the  hero. 

II,  Europa  on  the  Bull. 

On  the  back  of  a  bull  advancing  to  the  right,  with  its  neck  stretched 
forward,  the  left  fore-leg  raised  and  the  others  planted  firmly  on  the  ground, 
sits  a  woman,  bending  forward,  clinging  timorously,  with  one  hand  on  the  ani- 
mal's rum.p,  and  with  the  other  probably  grasping  one  of  the  bull's  horns.  In 
the  space  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  are  faint  traces  of  an  unknown  object, 
probably  a  bird  flying. 

The  artist  has  observed  with  the  keenness  of  a  connoisseur  of  animals 
all  the  characteristics  of  his  subject.  He  has  expressed  the  heavy,  clumsy 


42)  Fouilles  de  Dslphes,  IV,  p. 22.    43)  Homolle,  P.C.H.,  20,  1896,  pp. 659-660, 
PI.  X,  fig.  2;  Fouilles  de  Delphes,  IV,  pp. 23-24,  PI.  Ill;  Poulsen,  op.cit.,  pp. 
76-82,  fig.  IS;  Lermann,  Aitgr.  Kunst,  p. 15,  fig. 4;  Springer-KichaeJ.is,  Kunstgesch 
p. 146,  fig.  282  a;   Perrot  and  Chipiez,  op.cit.,  VIII,  p. 461,  fig. 230;  Reinach, 
op.cit.,  p. 137,  1;  von  I'ach,  Handbook  of  Gr.  and  Roman  Sculp.  43  a,  PI.  43  a. 
Bourguet,  Les  Ruines  de  Delphes,  p. 61,  fig.  17. 
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gait  of  the  bull  striding  forward.  The  large  shoulder,  the  thiok  neck,  the 
folded  lines  of  the  dewlap,  suggestive  of  the  thickness  of  the  hide,  the 
tufty  curls  on  the  neck  as  one  would  see  especially  in  bulls  untamed  and  liv- 
ing in  the  open,  the  long  tail,  straight  and  firm,  enlarged  at  the  extremity 
to  a  big  tuft  of  hair,  are  traits  of  nature  that  are  well  knovm  and  here 
modelled  with  sincerity  and  energy. 

The  woman  is  covered  by  a  peplos  drawn  togsthor,  in  part,  by  a  high 
girdle.  A  mantle,  folded  up,  is  thrown  over  her  left  arm  like  a  scarf.  Her 
head  and  part  of  her  bust  are  wanting  but  one  can  see  faintly  on  her  back  that 
her  hair  was  done  up  in  a  long  pigtail  so  her  locks  appear  like  beads  of  pearls. 
A  visible  effort  is  made  to  depict  the  folds  of  her  garmebt  which  is  gathered 
up  behind  and  under  the  skirt,  and  the  legs  are  indicated  under  the  garment. 
The  stiff  lines  of  the  wrap  folded  over  her  left  arm  bring  out  the  curved  lines 
of  the  slender  body  of  the  timid  woman  and  fill  up  the  space,  cutting  by  contrast 
the  length  of  the  fore-quarters  of  the  bull.   The  surface  of  the  garments  are 

in  wine  red,  with  no  trace  of  color  on  the  bull  and  no  inscription.   The  story 

44 
is  familiar  from  the  description  by  IJbschus   how  Zeus,  when  he  saw  Buropa 

among  other  maidens  plucking  flowers,  became  enamored  of  her  and  changed  him- 
self to  the  form  of  a  bull,  enticed  her  on  his  back  and  carried  her  off  to  Crete. 
III.   The  Dioscuri  and  Apharidae  with  the  plundered  cattle. 

Inscriptions  in  the  field  of  the  slab  inform  us  that  the  scene  repre- 
sants  the  Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Polydeuces,  and  the  sons  of  Aphareus,  Idas  and 


44)  Id.  2.    45)P.C.H.,  20,  1896,  pp. 661-662,  PI.  XI,  fig. 2;  Fouilles  de  Delphes 
IV,  pp. 24-26,  PI.  IV,  fig.  1;  G.E.A.,  1895,  p. 323  with  one  figure;   Poulsen, 
Delphi,  pp. 86-89,  fig.  25;  Collignon,  L'archeologie  gr.,  p. 121,  fig. 58;  Springer- 
Michaelis,  op.cit.,  I,  p. 147,  fig.  282  b;   Perrot  and  Chipiez,  op.cit.,  VIII,  p. 
457,  fig.  227;  Reinach,  op.cit.,  p. 136,  2;  von  li&oh ,   op.cit.,  PI.  43  a; 
Bourguet,  op.cit.,  p. 63,  fig.  18. 
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Lynceua,  the  last-named  not  represented  in  the  relief.   The  story  is  known 
from  the  Cypria,   Apollodorua,   and  its  sequel,  espeoially,  from  Pindar 
how  the  four  made  a  raid  on  a  herd  of  oxen  and  drove  them  away  from  the  high- 
lands of  Arcadia  "but  after  the  raid  in  a  qu'jrrel  igith  the  Apharidae,  Castor, 
who  was  of  mortal  blood,  was  slain.  His  brother,  Polydeuoes,  son  of  a  god 
and  immortal,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  "brother, hesought  Zeus  to  te 
permitted  to  give  his  own  life  as  a  ransom  for  him.  Zeus  so  far  consented  as 
to  allow  the  brothers  to  enjoy  life  alternately,  each  spending  one  day  under 
the  earth  and  the  next  in  the  heavenly  abodes.   The  time  of  the  scene  here 
represented  is  the  peaceful  and  victorious  return  before  the  quarrel. 

The  metope  is  badly  mutilated  but  we  can  make  out  three  male  figures 
marching  one  behind  the  other  toward  the  right,  a  fourth  followed  we  know,  as 
about  20  cm.  are  wanting  on  the  left.   They  all  wear  the  same  costume  and  have 
the  same  posture.   Each  advances  the  left  foot,  carrying  on  his  left  shoulder 
two  short,  well-made  spears,  and  in  the  right  hand,  lowered,  two  spears  in  a 
horizontal  position. 

The  costume  is  simple,  a  chlamys,  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  and 

disengaged  from  the  right  hand,  leaving  visible  part  of  the  nude  body  wearing 

49 
the  Homeric  waistband.   On  the  feet  are  sandals  with  front  flap  and  side  laces. 

The  upper  half  of  the  heads  is  wanting  but  it  was  attired,  so  far  as  can  be 

judged,  with  a  helmet  without  tailpiece  and  visor.   The  two  in  front  have 

heads  in  profile,  the  third  in  front  view.  Only  on  the  central  figure  can  be 

made  out  the  thin  lips  raised  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  the  prominent  eya, 

and  the  smooth  cheek  with  sharply  bounded  lower  jaw.   The  hair  in  the  case  of 

two  of  them  is  in  long  pigtails  but  in  the  third,  grooved,  and  falls  down  over 


46)  Fr.  9  (Kink).    47)  III,  11,  3.    48)  Nem.  X,  112  ff.    49)  cf. 
Perdrizet,  B.C.H.,  21,  1897,  p. 174.    50)  Homolle,  Fouilles,  IV,  p. 25. 
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their  ahouldera,  .neck  and  chest.  The  bodies  are  erect  and  express  vigor  of 
movement,  rhythm  and  cadence  in  their  gait. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  two  hindmost  and  in  front  of  the  first 
are  seen  bulls  advancing  by  threes,  the  foremost  of  each  group  with  head  in 
full  front,  the  two  hindmost  of  each  group  with  heads  in  profile.   They  advance 
at  a  pace  equal  to  that  of  the  men  and  with  their  bodies  so  aligned  on  the 

relief  as  to  form  three  planes  behind  each  of  the  men.   The  eye,  ear  and  the 

51 
forehead  with  a  kind  of  spiral  rose  work  on  as  found  at  other  places   are 

52 
peculiarly  rendered.  Poulsen   has  well  called  attention  to  the  difference 

of  composition  in  this  metope  as  compared  to  the  others.  Here  the  sculptor 

has  secured  the  massed  effect  of  a  closely  packed  crowd  by  placing  in  front 

men  dressed  in  heavy,  smooth  garments,  on  bare  inexpressive  legs,  one  behind 

the  other  and  behind  them  the  bulls  with  heads  raised  in  monotonous  profile 

yet  not  letting  details  detract  from  the  general  expression  of  the  scene, 

53 

IV.  ^rpheus  on  the  Argo. 

The  metope  is  badly  broken  but  can  be  put  together  except  for  the 
lacking  middle  part.  The  slab  represents  a  ship's  prow  turned  toward  the  left, 
but  now  broken,  the  hull  decorated  with  three  round  shields  under  which  are 
semicircular  oarholes.  On  the  middle  of  the  deck  are  two  persons,  upright  and 
in  full  front.  One  is  beardless  and  the  other  has  a  beard  on  his  chin.  Other- 
wise the  features  are  very  much  battered.   Their  costume  is  a  long  chiton, 
tied  with  a  girdle  and  over  it  is  a  mantle  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder.   The 
borders  of  the  mantle  are  decorated  with  geometric  designs.  Upright  in  their 


51)  Argive  Heraeum  II,  Pl.LXXV,  23;  p. 202,  n.l;  Karo,  Jahrbuch,  XXVI,  1911,  p. 252. 

52)  Delphi,  p. 88.    53)  Homolle,  E.C.H.,  20,  1896,  p. 662,  PI.  XI,  1;  Fouilles  de 
Delphes,  IV,  pp. 27-30,  PI.  IV,  fig.  2;  Pouisen,  op.cit.,  pp. 84-86,  fig.  24; 
Assmann,  Jahrbuch,  1905,  p. 32  (schematic  reproduction  of  fr.  of  ship  only);  t'errot 
and  Chipiez,  op.cit.,  VIII,  p. 459,  fig.  229;  Reinaoh,  op.cit.,  p. 136,  1;  Fourguet, 
op.cit.,  p. 65,  fig.  19. 
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left  hands  they  ho4d  musical  instruments  suspended  from  the  neck.  In  the  right 
hand  is  the  plectrum  attached  to  the  oithara  whose  strings  were  evidently  re- 
presented by  painting. 

On  the  left  side  a  horseman  in  full  front  view  leans  toward  the 
right,  seemingly  to  listen  to  the  musicians.  He  wears  a  short  chiton,  cuirass, 
and  shoes  laced  high  in  front.  Head  and  arms  have  disappeared.  On  the  right 
the  metope  has  suffered  more  by  weathering  but  one  can  still  see  part  of  a 
horse  s  leg  and  breast  for  which  the  head  has  probably  been  found   and  we  can 
here  restore  a  horseman  similar  to  the  one  on  the  left.   Ihe  garments,  shields 
and  prow  are  painted  red.  On  the  background  of  the  musician  to  the  right  is 
an  inscription  in  black  letters  reading  0P4'AS  ;  other  inscriptions  are  uncer- 
tain.  Aided  by  this  clue  and  the  presence  of  the  two  horsemen  everyone  will 
be  reminded  of  the  legent  of  the  Argonauts.   The  shields  on  the  deck  are  the 

contrivance  ordered  by  Jason.'   Ihe  horsemen  are  the  Dioscuri.  Orpheus  we  know 

57 
as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Argonauts  whose  advise  they  followed   and  whose 

lyre  and  singing  calmed  friends  and  foes   and  enticed  even  the  fishes  of  the 


Regarding  the  date  of  the  sculptures  it  is  generally  agreed  that  they 
date  from  the  transitional  period  when  sculptors  changed  from  work  in  a  stone 
of  soft  material  to  that  of  marble.   This  date  is  quite  definitely  known  both 
for  architecture  and  sculpture.   The  closest  analogies  to  these  metopes  are 
those  of  temple  C  at  Selinus  and  whose  date  is  fixed  in  the  decade  580-570  B.C. 


54)  Fouilles  de  Delphes,  IV,  o.29  and  fr.  11,  p. 30.    55)  Ibid,  p. 29  and  33  with 
note  1.    56)  Apoll.  Rhod.,  I,  1134;  IV,  199  ff.    57)  ibid.,  I,  915  ff. 
58)  Ibid.  I,  494,  1134,  IV,  905,  1158.    59)  Ibid.  I,  568  ff.    60)  For 
architecture  after  middle  sixth  century,  VJiegand,  Porosarchit.  pp.59  ff.,  p. 64. 
For  sculpture  about  600  cf.  Lechat,  La  sculpture  attique  avant  Fhidias,  p. 101. 
61)  Hulot  and  Fougeres,  Selinonte,  p. 215. 
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It  is  true  that  o«e  of  the  reliefs  from  Delphi,  the  return  of  the  Dioscuri 
with  its  three  bulls  turning  their  heads  in  full  front  view  reminds  one  very 

much  of  the  style  of  the  prearchaic  relief  froTii  Selinus  of  the  bull  with 

62 
Europa,   still  a  comparison  with  the  later  Selinuntian  reliefs,  Perseus 

slaying  the  Gorgon,   Heracles  carrying  off  the  Ceoropes,   and  the  Quad- 
riga  bring  out  striking  similarities.  We  note  the  artist's  atte^^ipt  at 
balances,  the  filling  of  the  entire  space  of  the  relief,  how  the  figures  appear 
in  full  front  view,  the  same  representation  of  the  hair,  and  how  the  same  at- 
tempt and  the  same  means  are  employed  to  break  the  rigidity  of  the  figures. 
Yet  the  maker  of  the  metopes  from  Delphi  has  surpassed  in  the  composition  of 
his  figures,  and  has  gotten  better  proportions  and  executed  his  modelling 
better.  One  thing  is  common  to  both  sets  of  metopes,  the  background  is  left 
unpainted,  a  feature  which  is  usual  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 
Even  the  forms  of  the  Selinuntian  metopes  are  more  archaic  as  there  the  fi- 
gures are  inserted  between  vertical  lateral  borders  while  at  Dglphi  they 
have  triglyphs  at  the  ends.  By  a  close  analysis  of  style,  therefore,  Homolle 
assigns  the  reliefs  from  Delphi  to  the  period  between  570-550  P.O.   The  date 


62)  Perrot  and  Chiriez,  op.oit.  VIII,  p. 489;  Wbnumenti  antichi,  I,  p. 958;  Poui- 
sen,  Delphi,  p. 80,  fig.  22;  Reinach,  op.cit.  I,  p. 397,  fig.  4;  Hulot  and  Fougeres, 
op.cit.  p. 283;  von  Mach,  op.cit.,  Dp.47  ff.,  fig.  7.    63)  Penndorf,  Die  Metopen 
von  Selinunt,  pi.  1,  pp.44;  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  op.cit.,  VIII,  p. 487;  Smith, 
Catalogue  of  sculptures  in  Pr.  Museum  No. 135;  Friederichs-Wolters ,  GipsagilJsse,  No. 
149;  Reinach,  op.cit.  I,  p.396j  No.  1;  Hulot  and  Fougeres,  op.cit.,  p.286;  von 
Fach,  op.cit.  pp.47  ff.,  PI. 47,  fig.  1.    64)  Benndorf,  op.cit.,  11.45,  No. 2; 
Perrot  and  Chipiez,  op.cit.,  VIII,  p. 488;  Smith,  op.cit..  No. 136;  Friederichs- 
Wolters,  op.cit..  No. 150;  Reinach,  op.cit.  I,  p. 396,  fig. 2;  Hulot  and  Fougeres, 
op.cit.,  p. 287;  von  ¥ach,  op.cit.,  p. 47  ff.,  PI.  47,  fig.  2.    65)  Penndorf,  op. 
cit.,  p. 47,  no. 3;  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  op.cit,  VIII  p^.485;  Smith,  op.cit..  No. 137; 
Friederichs-Wolters,  op.cit,,  No. 151;  Hulot  and  Fougeres,  op.cit.,  p. 288;  von  f'-achj 
op.cit.,  pp.47  ff.,  PI. 48,  fig.l.    66)  P.C.H.,  20,  1896,  pp. 667-673;  Fouilles 
de  Delphes'lV,  pp. 36-38.  Pomtow,  F.P.\7.,  29,  1909,  pp.352,  381,  dates  them  580-570 
B.C. on  ground  that  the  treasury  was  a  dedication  by  Cleisthenes.   L.  Curtius  in 
P.P.W.,  25,  1905,  p. 1666  thinks  they  could  not  be  before  550  B.C. 
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is  also  confirmed, by  a  oomparison  of  style  and  types  found  in  nearly  con- 
temporary sculptures  from  the  Acropolis,  the  bas-reliefs  from  Assos  and  vase 
paintings. ^"^ 

Whether  these  sculptures  can  be  attributed  to  the  Sicyonian  school 
as  some  would  is  very  doubtful.   The  inscriptions  on  them  are  in  Delphian  char- 
acters and  consequently  do  not  help  us  any.  Certainly  the  legends  depicted 
in  the  scenes  are  not  Sicyonian  but  rather  Laconian. 

Though  we  know  that  Sicyon  had  an  important  school  of  sculpture  as 
early  as  any  in  Greece  and  which  continued  until  late  into  the  third  century 
still  v?e  do  not  know  enough  about  the  style  of  these  early  artists  to  say 
with  any  certainty  what  their  style  really  was.   The  architectural  evidence 
dating  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  seems  to  be  convincing. 
Ihis  fact  combined  with  the  history  of  the  Syraousan  treasury  and  the  fact 
that  the  sculptures  in  question  date  from  the  sixth  century  offer  too  many 
ob,iections  against  maintaining  that  they  are  works  from  the  hands  of  Sicyon- 
ian sculptors. 


67)  cf.  Homolle,  E.C.H.,  20,  1896,  pp. 673-4;  Fouilles  de  Delphes,  IV,  pp. 38-9. 
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The  Cults  of  Sicyon. 


FroTT  the  description  of  I^usanias  and  other  literary  notices,  from 
works  of  art  we 
were  worshipped  in  Sicyon. 


coins  and  works  of  art  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  many  deities  and  heroes 

1 


Zeus. 
Zeus,    the   supreme   deity  of  the  ancient  Greeks   of  historical   times, 
was  worshipped   in  Sicyon   in  various  aspects   recognized   in  the   cult-epitheta 
Olympian,    Soter,   ^eilichios,   and  Stoichaios.      Olympian    Zeus,  who   received  his 

title  primarily  from  the    Thessalian  Fount  Olympus,   had  a   temple  outside   the 

2         3 

city  walls.   Plutarch  informs  us  that  the  festival  with  which  the  Sicyonians 

honored  the  memory  of  Aratus  was  inaugurated  by  the  priest  of  Zeus  Soter, 

whom  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  the  god  they  invoked  as  the  helper  of  men 

4  5 

in  every  kind  of  danger.   Zeus  ''eilichios  had  an  image  in  the  new  agora.    That 

his  cult  was  of  very  ancient  existence  in  Sicyon  is  proved  by  the  aniconic 
statue  of  the  god  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.   To  ."iudge  by  the  traces  of  his  wor- 
ship in  other  places  he  was  the  god  to  7/hom  supi^lication  was  made  for  the  sin 
of  kindred  or  even  civic  slaughter.   The  conception  of  Zeus  as  the  *arranger,* 
not  only  in  a  military  but  also  a  civic  and  political  sense,  is  probably  im- 
plied  in  the  title  Stoichaios.   The  only  direct  trace  of  the  worship  of  Zeus 

that  has  survived  is  a  coin  from  the  time  of  Caraoalla  representing  the  god 

8 
nude,  holding  a  scepter  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  thunderbolt  in  his  right,   and 


l)  The  cults  of  Sicyon  have  been  the  subject  of  a  special  monograph  by  Per  Odelberg 
in  his  Sacra  Corinthia,  Sicyonia,  Fhliasia  (Upsala,  1896).  Yet  I  include  a  chapter 
here  to  make  my  own  work  complete  and  because  the  worship  of  the  historical  charac- 
ters, except  Aratus,  arje  omitted  in  his  study.    2)  Paus.  II,  7,3.    3)  Aratus, 53. 
4)  Odelberg,  p. 5.   cf.  Farnell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  I,  pp. 60-61.    5)  Paus. 
II,  9,6.  cf.  Cook,  Zeus,  p. 520,  n.2.    6)  Farnell,  I,  pp.64  ff.    7)  Bekker,  Anec. 
gr.  II,  790,30.  Cf.  Odelberg,  p. 6.   For  the  existence  of  his  cult  elsewhere  see 
Cook,  Zeus,  r).143.    8)  Imhoof-Plumer  and  Gardner,  J.H.S.  VI,  1885,  p. 78  with  Pi. 
H  X. 


may  be  an  imitatipji  of  the  bronze  statue  of  the  god  by  Lysippus  which  stood  in 
the  open  agora." 

Hera. 
Three  temples  dedicated  to  Hera  were  observed  by  Pausanias  in  Sicyon. 
One  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Adrastus  on  the  old  acropolis,   another 
in  the  old  agora,  a  dedication  to  Hera  Prodromia  was  reputed  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Phaloes,  son  of  Temenus,  because  she  guided  him  on  the  way  to  Sioyon. 
"hvs   these  two  cults  can  be  traced  to  the  ancient  and  prominent  Hera  cult  at 

Argos.   Between  the  town  and  harbor  Pausanias  saw  a  Hera  temple  without  roof 

12  13 

or  statue.   A  scholiast  on  Pindar   informs  ua  that  Adrastus  founded  a  temple 

to  iiera  ■'Alexandres  because  she  saved  him  when  an  exile  from  his  own  country, 
and  after  the  death  of  Polybus  she  helped  him  get  the  kingship  of  Sicyon.  It 
is  noticeable  that  there  was  no  connection  between  H©ra  and  Zeus  in  Sicyon. 
Her  function  seems  to  have  been  rather  that  of  a  war-like  goddess,  a  battle- 
goddess  in  the  case  of  Hera  Prodromia,  while  Hera  Alexandres  probably  expresses 
the  conception  of  her  as  the  'savior  of  men.' 

Apollo. 
To  the  worship  of  Anollo  no  less  than  four  temples  were  dedicated 

in  Sioyon.  His  temple  in  the  new  agora  is  repeatedly  mentioned   and  his  cult 

16 
there  must  have  been  an  important  one.  Hesychius   refers  to  a  hill  of  the 

archer  Apollo  in  the  city,  and  this  statement,  combined  with  the  passage  in 

17 
Pausanias  regarding  the  flight  of  Artemis  and  Apollo  to  Aegialea   after  slay- 


9)  Paus.  II,  9,6.  cf.  pp. 18-19.    10)  Paus.  II,  11,1.   11)  ibid.,  II,  11,2. 
12)  ibid.,  II,  12,2.    13)  Wem.  IX,  30.    14)  Odelberg,  p. 12;  Farnell,  I,  p. 197. 
15)  Pseudo-Aristot.  De  mirab.  ausc.  LIX;  Ampel .  Lib.  mem.  8;  Polyb.  X7II  (XVIIl),16; 
Livy,  Xyy.II,  40;  ftius.  TI,  7,7  ff.    16)  s.v.  T"^-.'"^  Bcoi^^i  .to-S    'Ar^6'^^  ^  vo  i 
T'i    W  ftrtuS^L.  17)  Paus.  II,  7,7.   Staes  (  >^^X'  At/^T. 

Nov.  1889,  pp. 240  f.)  conjectures  that  the  Aegialea  to  which  Apollo  and  Artemis 
fled  was  the  island  of  that  name  midway  between  Crete  and  Cythera. 
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ing  the  dragon,  Pjithon,  and  the  purificatory  rites  for  the  removal  of  the  taint 
of  blood-guiltiness  points  to  the  conclusion  that  Sicyon  had  a  local  legend  of 

the  slaying  of  the  Python  celebrated  with  a  festival  in  which  seven  boys  and 

18 
seven  maidens  went  as  suppliants  to  the  river  Sythas  and  back.   But  with  the 

growing  importance  of  Delphi  the  myth  must  have  waned  into  insignificance. 

19 
Odelberg   contends  that  Artemis  at  first  had  no  connection  with  the  expiatory 

rites  of  •fipollo  at  this  temple  and  that  it  was  only  after  the  deities  had  be- 
come more  closely  associated  in  other  places  and  the  belief  in  their  twinship 
had  spread  that  part  of  the  rites  were  transferred  to  Artemis  and  the  myth  about 
Aegialea  as  the  place  of  terror  developed.   Still  it  seems  that  the  myth  need 
not  have  been  of  a  very  late  date  for  the  antiquity  of  the  close  association 
of  the  two  deities  is  attested  by  the  legends  which  connect  their  birth  with 
Delos  whence  the  belief  in  their  twinship  probably  spread,  and  because  Artemis, 

probably  as  the  sister  of  Apollo,  was  invoked  at  a  very  early  date  in  ceremo- 

20 
nies  of  purification  performed  in  Lesbos.   Toreover,  the  antiquity  of  their 

joint  worship  in  Sicyon  itself  is  vouched  for  by  their  temple  on  the  old  acro- 

21 
polls,  a  cult  which  Farnell   assigns  to  the  Homeric  age.   As  regards  the  ex- 
piatory festival  the  conjecture  is  not  without  some  merit  that  it  was  held  in 

connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games  in  Sicyon.   Apollo 

22 
Af'Kfci^i  ^^^   s  terrple  in  the  new  agora.    Pausanias   story  regarding  this 

divinity  points  to  some  kind  of  sacrifice  once  offered  to  the  wolves  at  Sicyon 
and  confirms  the  explanation  of  his  title  as  Wolfish  Apollo.   To  Carnean  Apol- 
lo was  dedicated  the  inner  chamber  of  a  double  temple  in  the  new  agora  within 


18)  T.'iSller,  Eferians  I,  p. 346;  Th.  Schreiber,  Apollon  Pythoktonos  (Leipzig, 1379) 
p. 43  f.  On  the  ceremony  at  Dglphi  cf.  Frazer,  Paus,  III,  p. 53  f.   The  numerous 
coins  of  Sicyon  representing  probably  a  suppliant  boy  commemorate  this  festival . 
cf.  p. 17.    19)  op.cit.  pp.38  ff.     20)  Farnell,  II,  pp. 465, 467.    21)  II, p. 465. 
22)  Faus.  II,  9,7.    23)  Farnell,  IV,  p. 115. 
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24 
the  enojosure  to  Asclepius,   while  another  temple  to  him,  in  ruins  in  Pausanias' 

25 
time,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  agora.   Apollo  Carneus  seems  to  have  been 

held  in  special  esteem  in  Sicyon.   The  native  poetess  Praxilla  says  of  him  that 

he  was  the  son  of  Buropa  and  was  brought  up  by  Apollo  and  Latona,   while  ac- 

27 
cording  to  Castor,   ?;euxippus  was  the  last  king  of  Sicyon  and  after  him  the 

government  was  carried  on  by  the  priests  of  the  Carnean  Apollo.   Coins  of  the 

city  often  represent  Apollo.  Before  400  B.C.  he  is  represented  kneeling  on 

28 
one  knee,  with  bow  and  arrows.   From  400  to  300  B.C.  the  British  T\iseum  Cata- 
logue ennumerates  representations  of  the  head  of  Apollo,  Apollo  shooting  with 

29  1^0 

the  bow,   and  Apollo  seated  on  a  rock  holding  a  lyre  in  the  left  hand.   The 

31 
head  of  -Apollo  occurs  again  from  370  to  146  B.C.'   On  Imperial  coins  of  Domna, 

32 
Plautilla  and  Caraoalla  we  have  Apollo  in  oitharoedic  dress,  holding  a  lyre. 

Artemis. 
The  most  prominent  of  the  female  divinities  was  Artemis,  whose  con- 
nection with  rtpollo  in  two  tem.ples  has  already  been  mentioned.   The  cult-title 

AiU'vAici.  given  to  the  Artemis  whose  temple  stood  in  the  street  to  the  new 

33 
agora   was  apparently  derived  from  associating  the  goddess  with  a  lake  or 

swamp,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  very  primitive  cult  dating  back  to  the  savage 

state  of  society  when  men  supported  themselves  by  hunting  and  fishing,  rather 

34 
than  by  agriculture.   Pheraean  Artemis,  whose  sanctuary  had  a  wooden  image 

brought  from  Pherae  in  Thessaly  and  whose  figure  appears  on  Imperial  coins  clad 

in  logjn\   chiton  and  mantle  with  torches  as  a  specially  prominent  symbol,   is 

probably  not  the  Greek  Artemis  pure  and  simple,  but  Artemis  combined  with  the 

24)  Faus.  II,  10,2.    25)  ibid.  II,  11,2.    26)  ibid.  Ill,  13,5.    27)  Euseb., 
Chron.  Vol.1,  p. 174  ( ed.Schoene ).  cf.  pp.41  ff.    28)  Head,  Hist.  Num.2  pp.409  f. 
cf.  Catal.  of  Gr.  Coins,  Br.  Vxts.   Pelop.,  p. 42  no. 77.    29)  p. 41  nos.63  f.  cf.no. 62 
30)  p. 43  no. 83.  cf.  nos.84  and  85.    31)  p. 49  nos.162  f.  and  p. 54  No. 227. 
32)  ImhoofwBlumer  and  Gardner,  J.H.S.  VI,  1885,  p. 78.    33)  Paus.  II,  7,6. 
34)  Odelberg,  p. 50;  Farnell,  II,  p. 427  f.    35)  Imhoof-Bluraer  and  Gardner,  J.H.S. 
VI,  1S85,  p. 79  with  Fl.  H  XVII,  XVIIJ.  On  a  unique  dedication  to  Artemis  see  the 
publication  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  stater  from  Sicyon  cf.  Hill,  J.H.S.  18,  1898, 
pp.302  f. 
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36 
later  goddess  Hecate  and  seems  to  have  had  a  certain  chthonian  character.   Of 

37 
foreign  importation  was  also  the  cult  of  Artemis  Tilinyohia   which  evidently  came 

from  Attica  where  she  had  this  epithet  and  from  whence  it  spread  to  other  places. 
In  the  agora  stood  an  image  of  Artemis  called  ty  the  unusual  title.  Paternal, 
found  only  in  S^cyon.  Farnell   says  of  it,  "The  Sicyon  cult  must  have  been 
ancient,  as  the  image  of  Artemis  was  aniconic;  but  we  know  nothing  about  its 
institution,  and  ws  cannot  explain  the  origin  of  this  strange  title  of  hers, 
which  does  not  accord  with  her  character  in  the  popular  belief,  unless  we  sup- 
pose it  came  to  her  from  her  association  with  Apollo  Patrous,  whose  cult  she 

H  41 
seems  to  have  shared  at  Athens.     She  must  then  be  considered  as  a  political 

42 
divinity,  the  ancestral  divinity  of  the  tribes.    Three  other  statues  in  the 

city  in  Fausanias'  time  attest  to  the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held.   On  one 

side  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Asclepius  stood  her  statue  opposite  that 

43 

witn  wnom  sne  is  associateu  in  cut  a  low  uiact 

45 
marble  carved  only  to  the  waist  stood  in  the  new  agora,   and  in  the  same  vi- 
cinity could  be  seen  her  gilded  statue  next  to  the  Zeus  by  Lysippus.*°  Finally 
we  may  note  that  with  their  mother  Leto,  she  shared  with  Apollo  the  honors  at 

the  local  Pythian  games,   and  her  statue  was  one  of  those  wrought  by  Dipoenus 

48 
and  Scyllis. 

Athena . 

On  the  old  acropolis  was  a  temple  of  Athena  which  by  Pausanias'   time 

had  been  burned   so  only  the  altar  was   left.        Pliny       tells  us   the  story  of 

how  the   people   contracted  with    Dipoenus   and   Scyllis   for  her   statue   among  those 


36)  Farnell,    II,   pp. 469, 475.   cf.  Odelberg,  p. 51  f.  37)  Clem.   Alex.  Protr.   p. 42 

(ed. Potter).  38)  Preller-Robert,   Gr .  Myth.    I^,   p. 312,  n.2  but  read  Placiae  for 

Phokia   (so  Odelberg,   p. 53  n.3).  39)  Paus.   II,   9,6.  40)  II,   p. 464.  41)    See 

the   sources   in  Farnell,   IV,   p. 373  n.54.  42)   cf.   Odelberg,   p. 51;   Farnell  on 

Apollo   Patrous,   IV,   pp.153   ff.  43)  Paus.    II,    10,2.  44)   C.I.G.   1444;    ^aus.   Ill, 

24,8;   II,   27,5;   VIII,   P,l.  45)  Paus.   II,   10,7.  46)    ibid.    II,   9,6.  47)  Pindar 

Nem.   IX,   4  f.  48)   Pliny,   M .H .   36,10.  49)  Paus.   II,    11,1.    of.   II,   5,6;    II,   6,3; 

Hyg.   fab.    88.  50)   N.H.   36,    9  and   10. 
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of  Apollo,  Artemi.a  and  Heracles.  Athenaeus    informs  us' there  was  a  temple 

there  to  Athena  Colocasia  -which  is  protatly  to  te  identified  with  the  one  tnen- 

I  52 

tioned  ty  Fausanias.   From  Athenaeus   statement  scholars   who  derive  the  name 

Sicyon  from  ri'isuui  ,  a  cucumber,  and  who  equate  Colocasia  with  ki>XoKo  vTr^ 

53 
a  gourd  which  grew  there,   have  formulated  the  theory  that  Athena  was  the 

tutelary   'cucumberagoddess '  of  the  city.  Put  Tbiselton-I^yer ,'   in  an  article 

on  the  ancient  plant-name  ^olocasia,  points  out  that  Athena  was  the  traditional 

protectress  of  the  olive,  a  very  im^-ortant  product  in  Sicyon,  rather  than  of 

55 
cucum-bers.   Pausanias   tells  us  that  her  temple  at  Sicyon  was  built  by  Spopeus 

who,  or  its  completion,  prayed  for  some  sign  of  approval,  and  after  the  prayer 
olive-oil  was  said  to  have  flowed  in  front  of  the  temple.   That  Athena  was  not 
pre-eminently  the  city-goddess   we  m.ay  probably  draw  from  Fliny's  statement 
about  her  image  by  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  that  it  was  burned  while  nowhere  do  we 
read  of  it  being  replaced.   Her  title  Colocasia,  as  the  author  of  the  above- 
named  article  maintains,  was  quite  certainly  derived  from  the  Egyptian  plant  of 
that  name  which  was  probably  brought  to  Sicyon  by  Alexandrian  Greeks  as  a 
sacred  plant  and  established  near  her  temple.   A  Sicr^nian  coin  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Caracalla  depicts  Athena  standing,  holding  a  shield  and  buckler. 
Aphrodite. 

The  vf^'dely  diffused  worship  of  Aphrodite  in  the  ^'editerranean  lands 

58 
would  naturally  be  found  in  Sicyon.   Pausanias   gives  us  a  good  description  of 

her  cult  image  and  ritual  in  the  follwoing  words:  "Feybnd  (i.e.  the  image  of 

Antiope)  is  the  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite.  A  female  sacristan,  who  is  henceforward 


cl 


51)   III,   72  b.  52)  e.g.  Hehn,  Kulturpf lanzen  und  Hausthiere,°  p. 307.  53) 

p. 29.  54)  Jour,   of  Phil.   34,    1918,   pp.299   f.  55)   II,   6,3.         ^56)  Odelberg's 

con.jecture   (p.3l)  that  she  was  known  as   Athena  TT^Ai**      or  ■no^■Lo^  )i.os  as 

in  other  places   cited  by  Preller-Robert   (op.cit.   p. 219,   n.3)  is  not  accepted  by 
Hitzig-Fl^mner,   Faus.   I,    2,   p. 537.  57)  Fionnet,    Suppl.   IV,   p. 170  No.lisO. 

58)  II,   10,   4  ff.    ftr.   Frazar). 
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forbidden  to  have^intercourse  with  the  other  sex,  and  a  virgin,  who  holds  the 
priesthood  for  a  year  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Path-hearer,  enter  into  the 
sanctuary:  everyone  else,  without  distinction,  may  only  see  the  goddess  from 
the  entrance,  and  pray  to  her  from  there.   The  image  was  made  in  a  sitting  atti- 
tude hy  Canachus,  the  Sicyonian,  who  also  wrought  the  Apollo  at  Didymi-a,  in  the 
land  of  T/'iletus,  and  the  Ismenian  Apollo  for  the  Thebans.  It  is  made  of  gold 
and  ivory:  on  her  head  the  goddess  carries  a  firmament  (polos),  in  one  hand  a 
poppy,  and  in  the  other  an  apple.   They  sacrifice  the  thighs  of  victims,  save 

those  of  swine;  the  other  parts  of  the  anim.al  they  burn  Tdth  juniper  wood." 

50 
Farnell   shows  that  Aphrodite  was  originally  an  Oriental  divinity,  and  that 

after  her  adoption  in  Greece  she  retained  in  many  local  worships  the  traits  of 
her  Oriental  character.   Especially  in  Sicyon  are  the  artistic  type  of  her  sta- 
tue, the  symbols  attached  to  it,  and  the  animals  consecrated  to  her  clear  tokens 
that  she  was  Aphrodite  Urania,  the  goddess  derived  from  the  East,  the  divinity 
of  vegetation,  of  fruits  and  of  flowers.   In  view  of  the  perplexity  there  has 
existed   in  giving  a  name  to  this  goddess  I  quote  what  a  competent  scholar 
says  of  her:  "We  may  give  this  name  (Urania)  to  the  seated  figure,  the  most 
striking  representation  of  her  in  the  archaic  period,  which  Canachus  carved  of 
gold  and  ivory  for  that  temple  in  Sicyon  which  only  the  priestess  and  her  atten- 
dant maiden  were  allowed  to  enter.   The  ritual  in  one  detail  at  least  points 
to  the  Fast;  the  pig  was  a  sacred  animal  in  the  Sicyonic  cult,  too  sacred  to  be 
offered;  and  we  are  rdminded  of  the  Semitic  goddess  by  the  sym.bols  which  Cana- 
chus attaiohed  to  his  temple-image.   The  'polos'  on  her  head  was  the  badge  of 
the  'queen  of  the  heavens';  the  apple  in  her  hand  referred  to  the  processes  of 


59)  II,  pp.618  ff.    60)  e.g.  rernoulli.  Aphrodite,  p. 61.  of.  Odelberg,  pp.68  f. 
Roscher,  Lex.  T,  p. 399  and  Baumeister,  Denkm.  I,  p. 88  call  her  Urania. 
61)  Farnell,  TI,  pp. 679-680. 
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life,  the  power  o£  fertility  in  the  world  of  plants  and  animals  that  was  her 
prerogative;  the  poppy  in  her  other  hand  may  have  been  a  symbol  of  'A<^fo^'-'''V 
t^^i/  ^e4<\  o^'X  r  i-i       the  poddess  who  lulls  the  senses  and  gives  sweet  sleep, 
and  may  te  suprosed  to  convey  also  an  allusion  to  the  lower  world,  in  which  as 
we  have  seen  both  the  Eastern  and  Hellenic  goddess  had  her  part."   The  dove, 
a  common  figure  on  the  coins  of  Sicyon^raay  well  be  the  emblem  taken  from  the 
monuments  of  the  Eastern  goddess  Astarte.   Ko  monumental  remains  survive  of 
this  famous  cult-image.   The  Aphrodite  standing  in  the  attitude  of  the  f'edicean 
Venus  Tfith  an  '^ros  on  a  basis  beside  her,  holding  a  torch  as  depicted  on  a  coin 
of  Caracalla's  time,  as  well  as  the  one  with  a  dolphin  beside  her  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Domna^  were  probably  not  inspired  by  any  religious  monum.ent.  In- 
formation is  lacking  to  judge  the  character  of  a  large  bronze  relief  of  a  head 

64 
of  Aphrodite  found  at  Sicyon  which  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Louvre. 

Demeter  and  Persephone. 

The  antiquity  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  in  Sicyon  is  evident  from 

its  ancient  name  I'econe,  popny-town,  an  appellation  said  to  have  been  attached 

to  it  because  Demeter  there  first  found  the  poppy.  '^  Pausanias   informs  us 

that  she  had  a  sanctuary  on  the  declivity  of  the  old  acropolis  into  the  plain 

and  tells  the  legend  that  Plemneus  had  erected  it  as  a  thankoffering  because 

the  goddess,  disguised  as  a  stranger  woman,  had  nursed  his  son  Orthopolis. 

This  sanctuary  and  goddess  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  Demeter  Epopis 

mentioned  by  Hesychius   as  is  done  by  most  scholars.    l''any  explanations  have 

been  given  for  the  epithet  but  I  do  not  think  any  better  has  been  given  than  by 


62)  cf.  p. 36.    63)  Imhoof-Flumer  and  Gardner,  J.H.S.  VI,  1885,  p. 79  with  PI.  E 
XV  and  XVI.    64)  De  Pidder,  Muse'e  du  Louvre,  Les  Bronzes  Antiques,  (1913)  p. 131, 
65)  Etym.  583,56.  For  other  references  to  this  name  see  p-39,  n.4.    66)  II, 
11,2.  of.  II,  5,8.  Odelberg,  p. 87  and  Kern  in  Fauly-V.'issowa  IV,  p. 2728  recall  the 
parallel  case  of  the  Eleusinian  Demophon.    67)  s.v. '£  t  "^  tt  I's     68)  Curtius, 
Pelop.  II,  pp.496,  585;  Bursian,  Geog.  II,  p. 30,  n.l;  Eloch,  Roscher,  Lex.  II,  p. 
1294;  Preller-Pobert,  op.cit.  p. 750,  n.3. 
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Curtius       and   RotQjrt       that  the  title  was  applied  to  her  because  her  temple  stood 
like  a  watcher   on   the   edge  of  the  acropolis   overlooking  the   plain  'below.      Ten 
stadia  froir   Sicyon  toward  Fhlius,    in  a   grove   called     IT'-' i*  a  v  4.  yf^g   ^  teirple 

of   i^emeter  Ifp  f  t^  (T i  a      and   Persephone,   in  which   the  men  held  a  feast,   but 
another   sacred   building,    the   Nymphon,  was   given  up   to   the   exclusive  festival   of 
the  women,   and  there  stood  in   it   statues   of  Demeter,    Persephone  and  Dionysus, 
all  of  which  were  muffled  except  their  faces.        TTi^  ^  c^  i^^^  is   perhaps   the 

name  of  the  wheat-goddess  ,   and   the   epithet    irc  ■^T^  r  i  j^     may  designate  the   god- 
dess who   stands  before  the  granary  or   corn-field   protecting   it  from  harm.      The 
ritual  which   Pausarias   describes  as   taking  place   at  this   feast   is   generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  local  form  of  the  old  and  widespread   Demeter-feast  of  the 

Thesmophoria,   though   of   this   there   is  no  absolute  certainty  for  we   do  not  know 

72 
what   it  was   that  the  women  acted   on   their  night  of  meeting.        A   Sicyonian   coin 

from  the   time  of  Septimius    Severus   representing    Demeter   sitting  on  a   throne 

73 
with  a   polos  on  her  head   and  holding  ears   of   corn   in   each  hand       may  possibly 

be  derived  from  som.e  unknown   cult-image   in  the   city. 

Eermes. 
In   the   new  agora   stood  an  image  of  Hermes    /Av^fAi^^  whose  near- 

ness to  the   statue  of  i^eracles    indicates   that  here  as   in  many  other  places 
these  divinities  were  conceived  of  as  being  related.     Hesychius    (s.v.)  informs 
us  that  there  was  a  ^qj^qs    £  rr^  k  Tiai         in    Sicyon,  an  epithet  which  he  has 
nowhere  else.      As  Hermes    A\e>etii  ^^  >       was   the  god  of  the   political   cult  of  the 
market   so  Hermes     E  tr  a  k  t  i  c  i>  might  be   the  tutelary  god  of  merchants  who 

sought   their   livelihood   on  the   sea.      In   this    sense   only  can  he  be   called  a   sea- 


69^   op.cit.   II,    p. 496.  70)  op.cit.    p.    117,   n.2.  71)  Paus.   II,    11,3. 

72)   cf.  Famell,   III,   p. 100.  73)   Imhoof-Elumer  and   Gardner,    J.-.S.    VI,    1885, 

p. 80  with   PI.  H  XX.  74)  Paus.    II,   9,8.  75)  Preller-Robert,   op.cit.   p. 415, n. 4. 


god.        The  pastoral   conception  o?  Hemes   is   found   in  a  tronze  statuette  from 

Sicyon       of  Hermes     K^i  »  (i>e>pc>i     ,   a  variation  of  the  type  originated  by  Onatas 

78 
of  "egina  which   represented   the  god   carrying   a  ram  under  his   arm.        An   inter- 
esting Soman   Imperial   coin  of   Sicyon  from  the  time  of   Julia   Domna,   has   also  teen 

79 
found-      representing  the   P.am-'bearing  Hermes   in  the   type   of  the   statue  -wrought 

by  Calamis  at  Tanagra,  namely  -with  the  ram  resting  on  the  god's  shoulders,  the 
forefeet  being  grasped  in  one  hand,  the  hind-feet  in  the  other.  But  the  iden- 
tity of  the   figure   on   either   side  of  the   god   is   still   an  unsolved  problem. 

Posei  don  . 
The   cult  of  Poseidon  -was   not  as   strong  at   Sicyon  as   it  was   at  the 

Isthmus.      In  the  agora  near  the  shrine  of  Aratus  was   an  altar  to   the  sea-god,^ 

81 
and  near  the  harbor  town  was  a  temple  to  the  same   divinity. 

Dionysus. 

Aside  from,  the  statue   in    the  Kymphofl  already  mentioned   (Paus.    II,    11,3) 

Dionysus  had  a  temple  near  the   theater  and   in   it  a   chryselephantine   statue   of 

82 
the  god  and  beside  him  female   Pacchantes   in  white  marble.        In  the  Cosraeterion 

were  other  images  of  the  god  which  werf>  kept   secret  except  when  they  were  brought 

out   one  night  every   year   and  conveyed  from  there  to  his    sanctuary  escorted  with 

lighted   torches   and  the  music  of  native  hymns.      The  im.age   of   Dionysus  jft^Kyei-crs 

led   the  way  and  was   followed  by   Dionysus     A  J  T  \  <>■*  ;    the  first  was   connected 

by  tradition  with  the  neighboring  town  of  Phlius,   the  other  with   Thelies,  from 

whence,   as   Fausanias   says,    it  was  brought  by  Rianes  about  the  time  of  the  Dorian 

invasion  at   the   bidding   of  the  Pythian   priestess.      The   two   appellatives   attached 

to  two   distinct  images   suggest   a   double   cult,     8  ^' i\  X  ti  a  ^    who  sends    the   sacred 


760  ^o   Odelberg,   p. 73.  77)   Wischer,   Kl.    Schr.   II,  pp. 307-310.    PI.   XVTI,   3; 

Eeinach,   Rep.  Ill,  p. 553, 4.  78)  Pgus  .   V,    27,8.  79)   Svoronos,   Jour.   I.   d'  Arch. 

Numism.,    16,    1914,   pp.76   ff.   and  fig. 2.  80)  Paus.  II,    9,6.  81)  Ibid.,    11,12,2. 

82)   ibid.   II,    7,5  ff.    cf.   p. 15. 
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frenzy,  and  /\  o  <ki  oi   ,   the  god  who  purges  away  the  madness  that  the  first 
has  sent.   The  conception  of  Dionysus  as  the  source  of  life  in  nature  and  who, 
in  some  local  worships,  had  titles  significant  of  generation  may  also  be  the 
function  we  can  recognize  in  the  epithet  )(  o  i  ^  >>   v^'<^Aas   which  is  applied 
to  Cionysus  in  Sicyon  in  a  statement  of  rather  doubtful  value  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria.   Vvhat  purports  to  be  the  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Dionysus  in  Sicyon  by  Cleisthenes  who  assigned  to  him  the  tragic  dances 

84 
taken  from  the  hated  hero  Adrastus  is  familiar  to  everyone  from  Herodotus 

and  ftom   Eidgeway's  book  "The  Origin  of  Tragedy."  An  Imperial  coin  of  Sicyon 

shows  Dionysus  standing,  holding  a  cantharus  and  thyrsus,  with  a  panther  at 

his  feet.   Likewise  one  of  the  I'iaenads  which  Fausanias  saw  is  represented  on 

86 
an  Imperial  coin  and  probably  also  in  one  or  two  extant  statues.   Finally  a 

work  of  somewhat  greater  artistic  value  is  the  Hellenistic  statue  of  a  youthful 

god,  probably  Dionysus,  which  was  found  in  Sicyon  during  the  excavation  of  the 


Asclepius. 
A  sacred  enclosure  with  its  temple  and  image  bear  witness  to  the 

peoples  devotion  to  Asclepius,  the  consoler  and  healer  of  men.   The  god,  accord- 
SB 
ing  to  the  Sicyonians,   had  been  brought  from  lipidauros  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent, riding  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  mules.   The  statue  of  the  god  by  Calamis 
was  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  represented  him  in  the  rather  unusual  type  of  a 
beardless  young  man   holding  in  one  hand  a  scepter,  and  in  the  other  the  fruit 


83)  Frotr.  p. 33  (ed.  Potter)  with  scholia,  cf.  Farnell,  III,  p. 127.    84)  V,67. 
85)  Imhoof-Plumer  and  Gardner,  J.K.S.  VI,  1885,  p. 77  with  PI.  H  IV  and  V.    86)ibid. 
p. 78  with  Fl.  H  VI  and  VII.  cf.  p. 15.   Farnell,  V,  p. 154  thinks  that  Pausanias' 
statement  (II,  7,5)  "they  say  that  these  women  (Pacchantes)  are  sacred  and  rave 
in  honor  of  Dionysus"  refers  to  a  real  thiasos  of  sacred  v.'omen  m^aintained  by  the 
state  of  Sicyon  for  this  service.   I  think  the  statement  may  be  a  gloss  as  Schu- 
bart  maintained,   cf.  Hitzig-Pli/mner ,  App.  Grit,  to  Paus.  II,  7,5.    87)  Earle, 
A. J. A.  V,  1889,  pp.292  ff.  with  PI.  TLll.   cf.  Chap.  VII,  p. 120.    88)  Faus.II,  10, 
2  ff.    89)  cf.  p. 21. 
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of  a  cultivated  pine-tree.  A  Roman  Imp?rial  coin  represents  hiic  standing  with 
the  usual  attritutes.'   As  to  the  introduction  of  his  worship  we   need  not  "he- 

lieve  that  Kpidauros  was  the  metropolis  from  whence  the  cult  was  derived.   The 

91  92 

cult  centres  on  the  Isthmus"   and  at  Titane""   in  Sicyonia  were  of  considerable 

antiquity  and  we  know  his  estatlishment  at  Titane  was  independent  of  Epidauros 

so  it  may  well  be  that  the  same  tribal  migration  that  planted  the  cult  at  the 

Isthmus  and  at  Titane  brought  it  to  Sioyon  also.  As  in  a  few  other  places 

Asclepius  is  here  connected  with  Apollo  to  whom  was  dedicated  the  inner  chamber 

of  a  dcwble  temple  within  the  enclosure  to  Asclepius.   In  the  outer  chamber  of 

this  double  building  was  an  im.age  of  Sleep  while  in  the  colonnade  were  im.ages 

04 
of  Dream  and  of  Sleep,  surnamed  Bountiful,  lulling  a  lion  to  slumber."   Since 

Asclepius  was  wont  to  manifest  himself  to  his  suppliants  in  a  dream  while 
asleep,  the  connection  of  the  divinities  is  natural  enough.   In  the  sanctuary 
of  Asclepius  himself  there  was  on  one  side  of  the  pronaos  a  sitting  image  of 
Pan,  and  on  the  other  a  standing  image  of  Fan,  and  on  the  other  a  standing  im- 
age 0-"  Artemis.   Asclepius  with  Pan  occurs  nowhere  else.   The  union  of  Artemis 

05 
with  Asclepius  we  find  in  other  places."  Pausanias  observed  small  images 

(probably  dedications)  hanging  from  the  roof  of  the  temple  while  Athenaeus" 

informs  us  of  one  dedication  there,  a  trophy  set  up  by  the  harp-player,  Strat- 

onicus,  who  inscribed  it:  "Stratonicus ,  conqueror  of  those  who  played  badly  on 

the  harp." 

Ihere  is  no  mention  of  Hygieia  in  the  worship  of  Asclepius  at  Sicyon. 

97 
Her  ancient  and  famous  cult  was  at  Titane   in  Sicyonia  but  we  have,  however. 


90)  Imhoof-Flumer  and  Gardner,  J.H.S.  71,  1885,  p. 79  and  Pi.  H  XIII.  cf .  J.H.S.  VIII, 
1887,  p. 54  and  PI.  L  III-V  (the  statue  at  Epidauros).    91)  cf.  I.G.A.  54$. 

92)  Faus.  II,  11,6.  cf .  II,  17,1;  VII,  23,8.  Farnell,  Greek  Hero  Cults,  pp. 249-250. 

93)  cf.  Thraemer  in  Poscher,  Lex.  I,  p. 624.    94)  Paus .  II,  10,2  ff.  Miss  V.'alton^^ 
The  (^ult  of  Asklepios,  p. 99  apparently  does  not  locate  these  statues  -ri^t.       -6^ 
95)  See  note  44.    96)  VIII,  p. 351  e.    97)  Paus.  II,  11,6.  cf.  Wroth,  J.H.S.  V, 
1884,  p. 85. 
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a  Sicyonian  coin  ^rom  the  time  of  Geta"     v/hich  represents   the   standing  figure 
of  Hygieia  and  the  question  is  unanswered  whether  it  represents  a  copy  of  a 

statue  of  Hygieia   from  the  asclepiuir.  in   Sicyon  which  Fausanias    does   not  mention 

99 
or   if  it   is   the   imitation  of  the   famous   statue  at   Titane." 

Minor  Cults. 
'Ke  find  the  follwoing  minor  cults:    Leto,   the   Dioscuri,    Isis,    Serapis, 
Helios,   Pan,   the  Asopus,  liises,   Bumenides,  Fates,  and  Averting  gods.     Of  Leto 
I  have  already  spoken.      She  was    invoked  with   Apollo  and   Artemis  at   the    celebra- 
tion of  the   Pythian   games   in   Sicyon.  The   Dioscuri  had  a   temple  on   the   new 
acropolis  with   cult   images  of  wood.          They  were   probably  considered  among  the 
TToXt  ou  ]^<i,LiC     divinities  of  the  city.  To  Isis  and  Serapis  there  are  no 
literary  references  but  coins  attest  to  their  worship.     On  a  coin  from  the  time 

of  Geta  Isis   is  represented  to   the    left  holding  a   sistrum  and  vase.      On   ano- 

104 
ther   from  the   time  of  Plaut.illa  Serapis   is   represented   sittings  with   Cerber- 

us below  at  her  feet.     On  the  old  acropolis  was   an  ancient  altar  to  the  Sun. 

Next  to   it   stood  an  altar  to   Pan.  The  worship  of  Pan  and  the   Sun  probably 

106 
came  from  Arcadia  where  the  cult  of  Pan  replaced  that  of  the  Sun.  The  seated 

107 
statue  of  Pan  in  the   entrance  to  the    -isclepium  has  already  been  mentioned. 

An   image   of  him,  whether   inspired  by  some   cult   object  or  not  we   do  not   know, 

appears   on   a   coin   from  the  time   of  Fiejotilla         where  he   is   represented  walking, 

holding  a  goblet  and  goat  by  the  horns.     According  to   Aelian         the  Asopus  was 


98)   Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,    J.H.S.    VI,    1885,    p. 79  with   PI.  H  XIV.  99)  L. 

Curtius,    Jahrbuch,    19,    1904,   p. 87,   n.87.  100 )   Pind.    Nem.    IX,   4  ff.    See   Apollo. 

101)  Paus .   II,    7,5.   cf.    p. 10,  102)  Odelberg,   p. 134.  103  )lmhoof-Plumer  and 

Gardner,    J.H.S.    "'/Ill,    1887,    p. 54.  104)  l.'ionnet,    Suppi.    IV,   i^.l71  Wo. 1137  cf. 

J.H.S.   VI      1885,    p  .80.  105)   Paus.   II,    11,1.      On   the  extensive  worship  of  the 

sun   see   Preller-Robert,   op.cit.    pp.429  ff.  106)   cf.    Odelberg  pp. 106, 111  and 

the   references   cited.  107)  p.    166.  108)Irohoof-Plumer  and   Gf^rdner, 

J.H.S.    VI,    1885,   p. 79,    PI.  H  XII.    Gardner    (Types   of  Gr.   Coins,    PI.    VIII,    20) 
identifies   his   head  on   a  fourth  century  coin  below  the  figure  of  a   Chimaera.   Odel- 
berg,   p. 110,   n.l   doubts   it.  109)  Var.  hist.   II,   33. 
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worshipped  both  at  Sicyon  and  Phlius  and  he  is  probably  symbolically  represent- 
ed by  the  butting-bull  on  Phliasian  coins.    That  the  three  Ibises,  one  of 
which  was  called  Polymatheia,  were  worshipped  in  Sjoyon  we  know  from  Plutarch. 
A  sculptured  group  of  the  three  Fuses  was  made,  probably  for  Sicyon,  by  the 

native  Gicyonian  sculptors  Canachus  and  viristocles,  with  Hageladas  of  Argos.''' 

113 
Tl-ie  Bumenides  had  a  temple  in  a  grave  outside  Sicyon  on  the  way  to  Ehlius. 

Ceremonies  were  performed  once  a  year  at  which  they  sacrificed  sheep  big  with 

young,  poured  libations  of  honey  mixed  with  water,  and  used  flov/ers  instead  of 

wreaths.   In  the  same  grave  at  an  altar  under  the  open  sky,  similar  ceremonies 

were  performed  to  the  Fates.   On  a  relief  found  near  Argos  the  Sumenides  are 

represented  as  women  of  mild  aspect,  carrying  sements  in  the  right  hand  and 

114 
a  flower  in  the  left.    In  Sicyon  they  were  evidently  local  forms  of  the  earth 

goddesses;  their  oblations  were  wineless  and  the  sacrificial  victims  were  the 
natural  and  customary  offerings  to  Gaia.    To  tha  Averting  gods  (S't^''"- 
'Atto  Tf  o'iT*i  «i  )  images  had  been  erected  near  the  grave  of  Epopeus.    How 
many  they  were  in  number  we  do  not  know,  but  from  Pausanias'  words  that  they 
performed  beside  their  images  "ceremonies  which  the  Greeks  observe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  averting  evils"  one  can  compare  them  to  To^'>     ir  ^r  -rj  f  cri  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,    to  whom  they  sacrificed  when  the  state  was  in  great  danger, 

and  whom  it  was  probably  customary  to  invoke  in  all  kinds  of  danger  anj'where 

,   118 
among  creeks. 

Six  abstract  or  generalized  ideas  were  worshipped  in  Sicyon:   Tyche, 

I'eitho,  Hebe,  Sleep,  Dream  and  3ros .   Tyche  Anfoii.*   had  a  temple  v/ith  an 

image  of  wood  on  the  nev;  acropolis.    The  epithet  was  nrobably  derived  from 


110)  Gatal  of  Gr.  Coins,  Br.  r,^s.  Pelop.  p. 33.  cf.  J.H.S.  VI,  1885,  p. 80;  Odelberg, 
pp.  190-191.   Ill)  Quaest.  Conv.  IX,  i4,  7  p. 746  S.   112)  Antip.  of  Sidon,  Anth. 
Pal.  XVI,  220.  cf.  p. 93.   113)  Paus.  II,  11,4.  If  Statius  (iheb.  IV,  52)  is  right 
they  had  a  temple  on  the  Helisson.   Bursian  (Geog.II,  p.26  n.l)  thinks  he  confused 
the  Helisson  and  the  Asopus.   114)  Ath.  I'itt.  IV,  1879,  p. 176  and  PI.  IX.  cf.  Fisa 
Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  Gr.  Rel.  p. 255.   115)  Farnell  V,  p. 442.    116)  Faus.11,11, 
117)  Xen.  Hell.  Ill,  3,4.  cf.  Odelberg,  p. 169.   118)  cf.  Plato,  Uws  p. 854  B. 
119.  Paus.  II,  7,5.  cf.  p. 10.  Farnell,  V,  p. 447. 
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the  situation  of  jjne   temple  on  the  higher  hill  to  the  soT;th.   A  coin  of  the  city 

from  the  time  of  Plautilla  shows  lyche  to  the  left,  turreted,  holding  patera 

120 
and  cornucopia.    In  the  new  agora  was  a  temple  of  Persuasion  to  whose  temple 

121 
was  hrought,  once  a  year,  the  images  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

122 
According  to  Strato   "  Hebe  was  worshipped  both  at  Sicyon  and  fhlius 

1  23 
under  the  title  Hebe  or  Dia.   Regarding  her  worship  at  Phlius  Pausanias"   tells 

us  considerable.   T^e  nature  of  this  goddess  is  variously  interpreted.   Preller- 

124 
Robert  "  consider  her  as  a  nature  divinity  approximating  Dionysus  or  Ariadne. 

125 
Koscher    suggests  that  Hebe  Dia  was  on  the  one  hand  related  to  Aphrodite  as 

the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione;  on  the  other  hand  she  was  related  to  Pandia, 

daughter  of  Zeus  and  Selene.  Odelberg    concludes  from  the  'sacred  story' 

Pausanias  refers  to  at  Phlius,  and  the  peculiar  introduction  of  the  mention  of 

a  Hera  temple  in  the  same  passage  that  Hebe  was  closely  connected  with  Hera  as 

at  H'ycenae    and  T'antinea.    He  considers  her  a  goddess  of  fertility  whose 

original  meaning  was  later  forgotten. 

A  terra-cotta  figure  found  in  a  tomb  at  Kegara  has  been  supposed  to 

1?P 
represent  Hebe.  ""  The  young  goddess  is  clad  in  a  long  tunic  and  a  great  veil 

envelops  the  lower  part  of  her  body  and  is  gracefully  disposed  over  her  head. 
All  round  her  head  the  veil  is  bordered  with  ivy  leaves.   This  suggests  the 
Hebe  of  Phlius  since  her  festival,  as  Pausanias  says,  was  called  Ivy-cutters. 
The  images  of  Sleep  and  Dream  have  already  been  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  Asclepium.  All  that  needs  to  be  added  is  that  the  epithet 

130 

'E  TT  V  ^tvV -n  s     given  the   image  of  Sleep  probably  implied,    as   in   the   case  of  ^eus. 


120)   Catai   of  Gr.   Coins,   Br.   Mus.   Pelop.,   p. 56   No. 244,  121)  Paus.   II,    7,7; 

II,    8,1.'         122)   VIII,   p. 382.  123)   II,    17,3  ff.  124)   op.cit.   p. 499. 

125)   Juno  u.  Hera,   pp.25  f.  126)   p. 124.  127)  Paus.    II,    17,5.        128)   ibid. 

VIII,   9,3.  129)   be  Ghanot,    Gaz.    Arch.   II,    1876,   pp. 46-50,   Fl.   XV,    cf.   Frazer, 

Paus.    Ill,    p. 79.  130)  Paus,   VIII,    9,2. 
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that  it  was  conceived  of  as  a  divinity  that  gives  freely  good  gifts  to  men. 

Finally  the  Eros  with  a  torch  represented  on  a  Sioyonian  coin    may 
have  some  religious  connection. 

I.'ythical  Heroes  and  Ancestors. 

Heracles,  Epopeus,  Adrastus,  I.'elanippus  and  the  heroine  Antiope  had 
their  cults.  Heracles  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  he  v/as  honored  with  statues, 

a  temple  and  festive  days.   The  earliest  recorded  monument  to  him  was  one  "by 

132 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  of  Crete.    In  the  market-place  stood  his  bronze  statue 

133 
ty  Lyslppus,    and  in  the  gjrmnasium  near  this  market-place  was  a  stone  image 

of  him  ty  Scopas  ^  while  in  the  other  gymnasium  "built  ty  Clinias  stood  a 

135 
herm-like  image  of  him.    Heracles  even  had  a  sanctuary  in  which  was  a  wooden 

image  of  him.    In  this  sanctuary  "both  the  heroic  and  theistic  ritual  was 
accorded  him.   The  change  in  the  form  of  worship  wherety  the  merely  heroic 
ritual  was  combined  with  a  form  of  sacrifice  that  marked  him  as  a  god  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  arrival  and  influence  of  Phaestus.  His  festive  days  were  called 

Heraclea  and  Onomata,  the  latter  prohatly  consisting  in  proclaiming  aloud  the 

137 
heroic  name  before  the  sacrifices.    The  victim  which  was  laid  on  the  altar 

and  offered  him  as  a  god  was  eaten  by  the  worshippers,  but  that  offered  him  as 

138 
a  hero  T/as  left  untouched,  thus  off ering,Farnell    says,  a  s:triking  example  of 

a  very  general  rule  among  the  Greeks  that  food  offered  a  dead  ancestor  was 

139 
tabooed  against  the  use  of  the  living.  Heracles  appears  on  a  coin  of  Geta 

now  in  the  British  I'useum,  standing  holding  a  club  in  his  right  hand,  with  the 

lion's  skin  thrown  over  his  left  arm. 


131)  Imhoof-Plumer  and  Gardner,  J.H.S.  VI,  1885,  p. 80.    132)  Pliny,  N.H.  36,  10. 

cf.  pp.  90  ff.    133)  Faus.  II,  9,8.    134)  ibid.  II,  10,1.  cf.  pp. 19-20. 

135)  ibid.  II,  10,7.  136)  ibid.  H,  10,1.    137)  Farnell,  Greek  Hero  Cults, 

P.-372.    138)  op.cit.  p. 354,    139)  Catal  of  Gr.  Coins.  Pr.  I.tis.  Pelop.  p. 56, 

no. 247;  cf.  J.H.S.  VI,  1885,  p. 79  and  PI.  H  XI, 
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Epopeus-had  a  sacred  "barrow  erected  to  him  on  the  old  acropolis 
in  front  of  the  altar  to   Athena.  Recent   scholars  '*■'•  have  interpreted  the 

name   as  that  of  a   celestial  "being  of  lipht.      Odelberg  thinks   that   in   early- 

times  he  was   thouprht  of  as   the   protecting   god  of  -^icyon  having  the   same   relation 


Lacedaemon.         Cook's  reasoning  seems   convincing  from  the  Sicyonian  story 

146 
of  Epopeus   and   Antiope  and   the   incident  recorded  by  the   old   epic  poet   j'lsios 

that   "The   statement  that   Epopeus,   king  of   Sicyon,   and  Zeus  had   the   same  wife 

is  very  noteworthy  and  when  compared  with   similar  cases,   points   to   the  "belief 

that  the   king  was   an   em'bodiment  of   Zeus.      If   so,   his   name  was   appropriate. 

Epopeus,    'He  who  sees  all*,    is  but  another  form  of  the  cult-titles    Epoptes, 

Epopsios,    Epopetes  borne  by  Zeus." 

147 
An   image   of  Antiope   stood  within  the  enclosure   sacred  to    Aphrodite. 

Little   is   told  us   of  her  but   judging  by  her  kinsmen   Epopeus,    grandson  of  Helios, 

148 
Nycteus,    Lvcus,   Orion,    Amphion  and   Zethus,    she  was   probably  an  astral   divinity. 

The  epic  hero  Adrastus,   the  nominal   leader  of  two   expeditions  against 
Thebes,  had   a  hero-cult   in   Sicyon,  Megara  and   Colonus.^*^  Herodotus'    story 

is  well  known:   how  Cleisthenes,   tyrant  of  Sicyon,   tried   to    expel   the   spirit  of 
Adrastus   in   spite  of   Delphi,    invited  from   Thebes  his  worst   enemy,   T.'elanippus , 
who  had   slain  Adrastus'   brother  and   son-in-law  in   the   Theban  war,   how  he  fin- 
ally established  the   cult  of  Melanippus   in  Sicyon  probably  by  burying  beside 
Adrastus  the  hero's   reputed  bones  brought  from  Thebes,  and  how  he  gave  over 
the  tragic  choruses  which    commemorated  his    sufferings   to   the   god    Dionysus,   the 


140)  F'aus.   II,    11,1.    cf.    II,   6,3.  141 )  cf.  Wilisch,    Roscher,    Lex.   I,   p. 1294; 

Gruppe,   Gr.  Kyth.   I,    p. 130.      See  also  Farnell,   Gr.  Hero  Cults,   p. 213.  142)   pp. 

185   f.  143)   Paus.   Tl,   12,5.  144')   ibid.   ITT,    17,4.  145)  Zeus,    p. 737  and 

notes.  146)   Paus.   II,   6,4.  147)  Paus.   II,    10,4.   cf.    II,   6,1   ff.  148)    cf. 

Schirmer,   ^oscher.   Lex.    I,    p. 382;    Gruppe,   Gr.   I."ytb.    I,   p. 938,   n.2;   Cook,    Zeus, 
p. 738;   Farnell,   Greek  Hero  Cults,   p. 215.  149)  Herod.    V,   67.   cf.   Ridgeway, 

The  Origin  of  Tragedy,   p. 47  passim.  150)  Kegara :   Paus.    I,   43,1;   Colonus;  Paus. 

I,    30,4.   cf.    Farnell,  Hero   Cults,    pp.334  ff. 
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ofeject  being  to  make  Sicyon  an  undesirable  habitation  for  Adrastus. 
Cults  of  Real  Persons. 
The  follo-'ing  persons  of  historical  times  v/ere  worshipped:  ^iphron, 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Aratiis,  Antigonus  Doson,  Attalus  I,  and  the  Poman  Em- 
perors.  The  elder  Euphron,  v/ho  was  assassinated  at  Thebes,  was  buried  in  the 

agora  of  Sicyon,  contrary  to  custom,  and  worshipped  as  ''Founder'  of  the 
151 


state. 


Diodorus    tells  us  that  the  Sicyonians,  out  of  gratefulness  to 


Demetrius  because  he  moved  the  site  of  the  city,  helped  them  to  build  and  re- 
stored their  freedom,  they  bestowed  on  him  divine  honors  for  his  benefit. 
They  named  the  city  Demetrias,  and  voted  to  perform  sacrifices  and  hold  a 
festival  and  games  every  year  and  to  assign  him  all  the  other  honors  as  their 
'Founder'.   The  resolutions  had  fallen  into  disuse  by  the  time  of  Diodorus. 

When  Aratus,  the  statesman  and  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  died 
at  Aegium  the  Sicyonians^ moved  by  gratitude  and  admiration, were  anxious  to 
inter  him  within  the  city.  Having  obtained  for  this  purpose  an  oracle  from 
Efelphi,  for  it  was  contrary  to  the  ancient  law  to  bury  within  the  city,  they 
secured  his  remains  from  Aegium  and  buried  him  in  a  conspicuous  spot  in  the 
city  and  honored  him  as  'Founder  and  Savior.'   Two  annual  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  him;  one  was  offered  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he 

freed  the  city,  being  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  Daisius,  v;hich  the  Athenians 

"lev 
call  Anthesterion;    the  other  was  offered  on  his  birthday.   The  former  sac- 
rifice was  begun  by  the  priest  of  Zeus  Soter;  the  latter  by  the  priest  of  aratus 

who  wore  a  white  headband  with  a  purple  stripe.   Dionysiac  artists  accompanied 

]  54 
the  sacrifices  with  hymns  and  the  music  of  the  lyre;    the  master  of  the  gym- 


15l)^Xen.  Hell.  VII,  3,12.    152)  XX,  102.  cf.  p.  78.    153)  Gf.  p. 82,  n.31, 
154)^13ionysiac  artists  at  Sicyon  see  p. 87. 
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nasium  led  a  procession  of  boys  and  youths;  and  the  senators  followed  wearing 

wreaths.  lost  of  these  rites  had  fallen  into  disuse  when  Plutarch    wrote, 

156 
Pausanias,    who  mentions  the  shrine  of  ^iratus  and  his  statue  in  the  theater, 

says  nothing  about  the  sacrifices. 

In  honor  of  iVitigonus  Doson,  v/ho  had  been  a  benefactor  of  the  Achaeans, 
we  read  of  Antigoneia  being  held  at  various  times  and  places.  Plutarch  and 
Polybius    inform  us  that  the  festival  was  also  held  in  Sicyon. 

King  Attalus  I  was  held  in  extraordinary  honor  for  his  benefits  to 

the  Sicyonians.  ''Hnen  in  198  P.O.  he  bestowed  on  them  a  sum  of  money  and  a 

160 
cfunntity  of  grain  they  passed  a  law  to  offer  sacrifice  to  him  every  year. 

Finally,  we  have  the  notice  in  Pausanias    that  in  the  market- 


place was  a  precinct  sacred  to  the  Roman  ^perors. 


155)  Aratus  53.    156)  II,  8,1;  II,  7,5.    157)  Folyb.  II,  70;  V,  9;  XXVIII, 
19,,".    158)  Aratus,  45;  Cleom.  16..    159)  X>:x,  23,3.  cf.  Tarn,  Antigonos 
Gortatas,  p. 435,  n.9.    160)  Polyb.  XVII  (XVIII),  16.    161)  II,  8,1. 
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CHi'iPTER  XI. 

The  Civilization  of  Sicyon. 

From  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  gained  some  notion  of  the 
predominant  features  of  the  civilization  of  ancient  Sicyon.   To  any  com- 
manding position  in  the  political  history  of  Greece  it  never  attained 
except  during  the  brilliant  period  of  the  sixth  century  tyrant,  Gleisthenes, 
and  in  later  times  during  its  adhesion  to  the  Achaean  League  under  the 
leadership  of  Aratus.  Its  constitutional  history  v/as  thought  v/orthy  of 

a  treatise  hy  Aristotle  "but  this  is  lost  and  -ra  have  only  incomplete 

2 

knowledge  of  its  government  and  political  institutions.   Follwp'ing  the 

one  hundred  years'  duration  of  the  early  tyranny  came  a  reversion  to 
oligarchy  v/hich  was  probahly  of  a  moderate  kind  for  it  7/as  not  till  418 
E.G.  that  Sparta  limited  the  number  of  qualified  citizens,   .'.liether  this 
change  was  permanent  or  not  we  do  not  know  but  the  government  seems  to 
have  been  dependent  on  foreign  support  at  least  at  the  tim;e  of  its  over- 
throw by  the  tyrant  Euphron  in  369  B.C.,  an  event  which  is  coincident 
with  the  decline  of  Spartan  poTfer  in  the  Peloponnese.   Etiring  the  short 
interval  from  the  despotic  career  of  5uphron  till  the  T'acedonian  supre- 
macy a  popular  form  of  government  seems  to  have  prevailed;  then  a  suc- 
cession of  tyrants  of  a  dependent  type  sprang  up,  and  the  city  only  regained 
a  constitution  by  the  partial  surrender  of  its   autonomy  when  Aratus 
joined  it  to  the  Achaean  League. 

Put  vfhen  we  turn  from  the  annals  of  political  history  to  those 


1)  Pollux,  IX,  77.    2)  Cf.  Greenidge,  Handbook  of  Gr.  Const.  Hist.  pp. 72-73. 
3)  Coins  of  the  period  from  251  to  146  B.C.  preserve  the  names  of  many  local 
magistrates.   See  Prosopographia  Nos.  13,  22,  28,  33,  40,  147,  172,  187,  235, 
239,  268,  294,  338,  342,  345,  348. 
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of  art  we  read  a  .Kore  impressive  story.   Its  renovm  in  this  activity  is 
celetrated  "by  ancient  authors,  and  is  attested  ty  the  great  list  of  works 
wrought  ty  more  than  a  score  each  of  native  sculptors  and  painters,  and  hy 

specimens  of  their  work  still  extant  in  some  form  or  other  from  many 

4 
places  in  the  ancient  world.   The  principles  of  sculpture  and  painting 

were  taught  here  "by  a  succession  of  m.asters  and  expounded  in  manuals  and 

handtooks  as  witnessed  ty  the  -'ritings  of  Polyclitus  and  Xenocrates°  on 

7  8  P 

sculpture,  and  of  Pamphilus,   ''elanthius  and  the  same  "enoorates"  on 

painting. 

In  the  history  of  the  development  of  Greek  tragedy  Sicyon  also 

10 
engages  our  attention.  Herodotus   tells  in  a  well-known  passage  hov?  the 

Sicyonians  were  wont  to  celetrate  with  tragic  choruses  the  sorrows  of 
Adrastus,  their  former  king,  and  hov/  their  tyrant  Cleisthenes,  in  anger 
at  Adrastus,  took  away  the  choruses  and  assigned  them,  to  Dionysus.   The 
other  features  of  the  rites  he  gave  to  Adrastus'  mortal  enemy,  Felanippus, 
whose  tones  were  trought  from  Thetes  and  turied  in  the  city.   The  tragic 
poet  Epigenes  was  active  there  ^rotatly  at  the  time  when  Cleisthenes  trans- 
ferred the  dances  from  Adrastus  to  Eionysus  and  it  may  well  te  that  Cleis- 
thenes v;as  the  one  who  estatlished  the  goat  prize  and  that  Epigenes  was 


4)  The  list  of  the  art  otjects  actually  found  at  Sicyon  itself,  however,  is 
not  very  large.   I  have  noticed  putli cations  of  the  following;  1.  A  small  ori- 
ginal Greek  tronze  statuette  now  in  Athens,  presumatly  from  Sicyon,  and  a  close 
analogy  to  the  Roman  copy  of  the  Fythooles  of  Polyclitus,  FurtwSngler,  Fasterp. 
p.  265  n.  3;  Erunn-Pruckmann,  Denkm.  Fo.  280  a.   2.  A  Hellenistic  statue  oif 
Dionysus  now  in  Athens,  Farle,  A. J. A.  V,  1889,  pp.  292  ff.  PI.  VIII.   3.  The 
lower  fiart  of  a  female  figure  in  marble,  I.e.  pp.  280-281.   4,  Archaic  head  of 
a  girl,  in  poros,  now  in  Poston,  A. J. A.  IX,  1909,  p.  367.   5.  A   large  tronze 
relief  of  a  head  of  Aphrodite,  De  Kidder,  Lluse'e  du  louvre,  Les  Bronzes  Antiques 
(1913)  p.  131.  6.  A  tronze  statuette  of  Hermes  Criophorus,  see  p.  1S4. 

5)  Overteck,  S.Q.  959.    6)  Pliny,  U.H.  Index  Book  34  and  34,  83.    7)  Suidas, 
s.v.  TT/^'i^iAoi.     8)  Diog.  Laer.  IV,  18.    9)  Pliny,  N.H.  35,  68. 

10)  V,  67. 
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the  poet  whora  he.J9Tnployed  to   introduce  the  innovation.       In  this  connec- 
tion        may  be   noticed  three  other  connections  with   the  drama  namely  that 

M  12 

"Thyestes   at  Sicyon  was   the   subject  of  a   trao;edy  by   Sophocles  "      and  that 

both   Alexis        and  Menander       wrote   a  comedy  entitled   "The    Sicyonian." 

The   Sicyonian   contribution   to  literature  was   quite   consider- 

able.    Aside  from  the  authors  on  art   cited  above  the   list   '    includes  the 
works   of  the  conic  poets    Axiopistus,   Fachon  and  Sophilus,   of  the  tragic 
poets   Epigenes  and  Neophron,   of  the   lyric  poet   Ariphron  and   the   poetess 
Praxilla,    and  of  the  epigrammist  Fnasalces.      There  were  works   on  geo- 
gr9.phy  by  Aristarchus   and  Heraclitus   and  on   cookery  by   Tyndaricus.     His- 
torical works  were   produced  by   Diogenes,    nratus  and  I'enaichTrpjs .      The 

memoirs  of  Aratus   are   erspecially  important  as   the  source  of  Plutarch's 

■^--  16 

biography  of   ..ratus,      ITne  historian  T'enaichmus        is   of   interest   to   the 

historian  particularly  for  his  work   £  «.  k  v  v^v-i-aka -^hioh  is    the  only  spe- 
cial  history  of   Sicyon  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  from  ancient   times. 

It  was   from  this    source  that  Pausanias  drew  many  of  the  notices  we  read 

17 
in  his   description     of   Sicyon.        ''enaichmus  may  well  be  the  author  of  the 

anonymous   fragment  of  two   co].um.ns   from  a  history  of   Sicyon  found  at  Oxy- 

rhynchus  which   deals  with   the   origin  and   rise   of  Orthagoras,  who  was 

tyrant  of   Sicyon   during   part   of  the  first  half  of  the  seventh   century  P.O., 


11)  On   the  m.ooted  question  of  the  origin   of  tragedy  see   Ridgeway,    The  Origin 

of  Tragedy, and  Fli.ckinger,    The   Groek  Theater   and   its    Drama^  especially  pp. 11-15. 

12)  Cf;    Pearson,    The  Fragments   of   Sophocles   I,   pp.   185-5.87;   Post,   Earv.    Stud. 
XfflCIII,   p. 23.      13)  reineke.   Poet.   Com.   Fr.    p.   552,   fr.    CVII. 

14)   ^^och,    Fr.   Com  iitt.    Ill,   p.   126.  15)   See  tmdeiu-tbe-fellTToing  na»«s 

irr  the   Prosopographia. 

16)  Suldas,   s  .V.     1^  aV  al  V^»* -.      The  fragments  are   in  C.  Ki/lDe  r,   Scriptores 
rerum  Alexandri  Fagni   (Paris   1846)  pp.  145  ff. 

17)  Cf.   Vogt,    Jahrb.   f.   cl.   Phil.    (Pleckeisen),   27,   1902,   pp.   752-755  and 
especially  Ffister,    Rh.  I.'us.   68,   1913,   pp.   529-537. 
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18  » 

and  an  ancestor  o#  Cleisthenes,       He  was   also   the  author  of   a  v/ork     TTfe^i 

TtV  viTw*/   (On   Artists)  of  -which  we  have  a   few  fragments    oreserved  for 
the  most   part   in   Athanaeus.      They   deal  with   music   and   poetry  and   contain 
notices    such   as   that   Sgppho  was  the   inventor  of  the    rrnKTi'i       or 

u/ <*  ^  (t  <)  V  «►    (XIV,   635  b,e);   that  Aristonicus   of   Ar^os   introduced   the   custom 
of  playing   the  harp  without  vocal   accompaniment   (XIV,    637  f.),    that   Dion 
of  Chios  was  the   first  to  play  on  the  harp  an  ode  such  as   is  used  at 
libations    in  honor   of   Dionysus    (XIV,   638  a);   that  Homer  was   the  author 
of  the'EfTi  KiXAi^fci-    (II,    65,a  ).      A'lth   this  work  on  music   and  poetry  is 
connected   the  notice   that  there  was    a  list   in    Sicyon  treating  of  this   sub- 
ject containing  a   list  of  poets  and  musicians  chronologically  arranged 

19 
according  to  the   priestesses   of  Hera   at   Argos .        A  third  work  of  his  was 

his  TTuSiKoi   ^    containing  a   list  of  Pythian  victors,    a  v;ork  which  was 

20 
utilized  by   Aristotle.        Finally  he   is   credited  by   Suidas  with   the  author- 
ship of  a  history   of   Alexander  the   Great. 

A  love  of  music,   dramatics   and  athletics   is   evident   from  literary 

notices   of   Athenaeus   on  music  and  from  the   list  of   Sicyonians   recorded   in 

21  22 

the  prosopographia.   Epigonus   and  Lysander   are  credited  v;ith  innovations 

in  the  playing  of  the  cithara,  and  anonymous  Sicyonian  riusicians  competed 

23 

with  the   great  harpist   Stratonious  .        -^   inscription  from  Sicyon  bears   evi- 

24 
denoe   that   they    passed  a  law   regulating  irrusical   contests       while  other   in- 


18)  Oxyrh.   Pap.   XI,    fr.    1365.      Grenfell  and  Hunt    (i.e.   and  XIII,   pp.    IIO-IU) 
think    that  the   author  may  be   Ephorus   or    some   one  who   derived  his    information 
from  Ephorus.      Lenchantin    de  Gubernatis    (Eoll.   di   Fil.    Class.   XXV,    129) 
contends   that  the   author  was   Tenaichmus.      Cf.    Powell   and   "^arber,   V.en  Chapters 
in  the  Hist,   of  Gr.    Lit.,  pp.   131,   144.  19)  Ps.-Plut.   de  mus.   3  and  8. 

The  work  was  used  by  Heracleides   Ponticus.  20)   Schol.   Pindar,   Pyth.   IV,313. 

21)   Athen.   IV,    183  d.  22)   ibid.   XIV,   637  f.   638  a.  23)  ibid.   VIII,   351  e. 

24)   I.G.    IV,   429. 
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scriptions  reveat  to  us  that  seventeen  Sicyonian  players  on  the  flute  and 
cithara  often  entered  contests  and  won  at  Argos ,  Cfelphi,  Athens  and  Delos. 
In  dramatic  activities  twenty -five  are  mentioned  as  partaking  in  some 
function  or  other  most  frequently  in  the  Soteria  inscriptions  from  Delphi j 
while  at  the  great  putHc  games  at  Olympia  and  Delphi  and  the  minor  ones 
at  the  Isthmus,  at  Larisa  and  Oropus  thirteen  Sicyonians  won  the  prize  in 
various  athletic  contests. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Prosopographia   Sioyonia. 

1. 'Aj3avt  L^  A>  lT<k(rce,Oi    tyrant   3rd   century   F.G.,   brother  of   Soso.     He 
assassinated  Clinias,    the  father  of  Aratus   and  was  himself  killed  by 
Deinias   and    ..ristotle,    Plut.   Arat .   II  ff.;    Paus.    II,    8,2.      Cf.   pp. 78-80, 

2.  A  w€)?v-oi,  K^iT^cl-nL^oL]  ,Wy^^o's    at   the   Soteria  at    Delphi   in   270 
F.C.,    S.G.D.I.,    2585,    9.     J^^^U  J-V^  ^.^-  "^^i--,  ^  ■^•^- >'"^"';' ^^'*'/"'''' ' 

3.  'Ay^e*  K/\o>  !A|^'"^''»' Toko  ,      proxenus   at    Thespiae   in   Poeotia,   I.G.    VII,    1724. 

4.  AyxfiVrT^,       daughter  of  Cleisthenes,  wife   of  the   Alcmaeonid  Fegacles 
and  mother   of  the   Athenian  Cleisthenes,   Herod.   VI,    126-132;    Diod.    VIII, 
19;    Aelian,    Var.  hist.,   XII,    24;   Athen.   VI,    273  b,    c;   XII,    541  b.;   XIV, 
628   c,d.      Cf.   pp.    56  ff. 

5.  'A\^<ri  KA-nj,     son   of  Nioagora,   Paus.    II,    10,3. 

6.  Avj-cTi  U't'w -ni      soldier  who   fought  at   Aegospotami  and  had  a   statue  at 
iJelphi,    Paus.   X,   9,    10. 

7.  ^Avif^fcvTji  (p\,XtU  t-vsi' s  ^Trj'V^ii/j       at   the    Soteria  at   Delphi,    271   E.G., 
S. G.D.I.    256-^,    57.      O'Connor,   Chapters    in  the  History  of  Actors   and 
Acting  in  Ancient   Greece,    No.   10.  HJU  J.s'^  ^^c- t^-yl^sr^,  A']'f- ^>f>' '^'IIH ,  f-'V 

8.  A'^*^**-^,     son  of   the    tyrant   Euphron  and   general  of  the  military  force   in 
Sicyon   367   P.C.,   Xen .  Hell.   VII,    1,   45.     He  was   father  of   c\)phron  the 
younger,    cf.    No.    131. 

9.  ''A,}  L^^Toi  'A^i<rr^l^ev.^  >s^    proxenus   at   Delphi   176/5   B.C.,    S. G.D.I.    2581, 
271;    Ditt.    Syll.    11^,    585,    271. 

10.  ^  9  71V- 1^^<^  A.  4  ,         captain  under   D«rcylidas   the    Spartan   in   the   campaign 
against   Fharnabazus    in  399   F.G.,   Xen.  Hell.    Ill,    1,    18. 

11.  A'i^i,\s       money  changer,    probably  a   Sicvonian,   Plut.   Arat.   XVIII,   4  f. 

i 

XIX^   2;   Polyaen.,    VI,   5   calls  him    A'^<ri,i.j. 
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IE.   Ai-vi  i/TjV-r^i-nainter.      Prother  of   Pasias.      Fliny,    N.H.   35,    145.   Cf.   p. 137. 

13.  A\vt'^j,     magistrate  'between  251-146   B.C.,    Catal.    Gr.   Coins   Pr.   T.lis.   Pelop. 
p. 55   I'Tos.    234,    235.      Cf.  Head,   Hist.    Jbm.^   p.   411. 

14.  A'tv  irToi  .     See  j^jq.   345. 

15.  A'ktX^'vxLO      unknown,    2arle,   A. J. A.    IV,    1888,   p.   427j    I.G.    IV,   425. 
Possibly  the  same  as   Ko.   16. 

16.  At«-X^iv-7S  ,  tyrant  put  down  "by  the  Spartans  protably  in  51l/lO  B.C., 
Plut.  De  Herod.  T'alig.  XXI.  Cf.  A'i.^  kJ  iV  77  v  ^  Catal.  of  Gr.  Papyri  of 
the   John  Hylands   Library,    p.   31.   No.    18.        Cf.   pp. 58-59. 

17.  "'AKpVijs  general  during  tyranny  of  Ebphron  367  F.C.  Xen.  Hell.  VII, 
1,   45.   Cf.   I.G.    IV,   431. 

18.  'AA  t'c,<  V  <:)f' a  5  ,      father  of  Alexander.      See   No.    19. 

l9.^^\ir\^\,  S  ^  0  i    AA««|k'^£*  f  oc.  ,    a  man  honored   in  the   first  half  of  the   third 
century  P.G.    in  an   Argive   decree  which   confers   on  him  and  his   descendents 
citizenship  at   Argos,   votes  hira  to  be   a    *9'='"'(  "  "^  "  *< "  &      of   Zeus   at   Memea 
and  of  Hera  at   Argos,   and  votes  him  a  crown  and  a   statue  in  the  agora. 
Vollgraff,   T'nemosyne,   44,    1915,   p.   65. 

20. 'A  >  t- e  I  5 ,       father  of  the  sculptor  Gantharus,   Paus.   VI,   3,   6.    Probably  to 
be   identified  with   the  one  mentioned   in  Pliny,   N.H.   34,   50  but   if   so 
Alexis  must  have  been  a   pupil   of  the  younger   polyclitus. 

21.  'AS  k  ■ci'^v  ^   assassinator  of  Alexander,    son  of  Polysperchon,    Diod.   XIX, 
67,    1.    Date   314  B.C.      See   p.   76. 

22.  ^A/^tf,  I'cv^   magistrate  between   251-146   B.C.    Gr .    Coins   Pr.  T'us.    Felop. 
p.    51  Nos.    191,    192,   p.    53   No.    215.      Cf.  Head,  Hist,    flum.^  p. 411. 

23.  '/Wti^l^v    'a  Afe[' •  •  J  c  .^  ,  rra  1  >]  T-^  i  TTf  arcja  i'^«^    at  the   Soteria  at    Delphi 
270  F.C,    S. G.D.I.    2565,    ^3.    U^+xJ  i^' « /J-f  ■  ^^t^*^,  ^.J.P-  xxx  /  ^H,^,^,,7I . 

24.  'A  A  K  V  (iv /,}>]S  .     See    ^cvxil^^s     Ho.    201. 

25.  'AAk/^^)("4,  I.G. a.,   326. 
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26.  •'AXk  i<r©f-vfj5  A?io-r*^tvcu,  member  of  men ' s   chorus  at  the   Soteria  at 
Delphi      in   269  P.C.,   S.G. D.I.      2566,   48;    Ditt.    oyll.^,   691,48.  -D-^iJ  ^-i"7'^-f  ■ 

27.  AAt-TTffi,        sculptor   and   pupil   of  Naucydes.     He  was   active  between  404- 
364  P.C.      He    is   discussed   on   p. 103. 

28.  '^^il  V  i\i  ,     magistrate  between   251-146   P.O.,   C-r.    Coins   Pr.   T'us.    Felop. 
p. 51  no. 193.      cf.   Head,   Fist.   Num.^   p. 411. 

29.  'a^o/v  T<k  s  ,     father   of  Agathocles.      See   no. 3. 

30.  Hv^-^/vi)fA,     painter,      daughter  of  Nealces,   Clem.   Alex.,    Strom.   IV,    124 
(p. 620   Potter).      Prunn,    Oesch.    d.    g-r.   Ki!fnstler,    II,   p. 291   thinks   she   is 
to  be   identified  with  the   Anaxander  mentioned   in   Pliny,   N.H.   35,    146. 

See   p.    137, 
51.   'a  v/ ^  .^  t-'i  5  ^       father  of  Orthagoras,   the   first   tyrant  of   Sicyon.     Herod.    VI, 
126;    Diod.,    Exc.    Vat.,    VIII,    24;   Grenfell  and  Hunt,   Oxy.    Pap.   XI,   pp.104  ff. 
no. 1365.      On   the   early  tyrants   at   Sicyon  see   o.49. 

32.  'AvJ^-.i'a,    proxenus   atCleitor,    T.G.    V,    36S,    169. 

33.  'a  v<^  f^'r  I  [,  r.i  ^       magistrate  between   251-146   P.C,    Gr.    Coins   Pr.   I\is. 
Felop.    p. 53   no. 126;    p. 54  no. 225;    cf.   Head,  Fist.    Kum.^  p. 411. 

34.  {^A  ^ri'i^- <K  A  e5  ,        dedicator   at   Kemea.      I.G.    IV,   483. 

35.  A  ^  L  «  TT  I  <r  T  «i^    writer  of  early  comedy  from  locris   or   Sicyon,    Fhilochorus 
in  iithen.  XIV,    ,648  d,    e. 

36.  'Am  e^^  a'd  i^  c  oi,     father  of  Apollonius.      See  no.   39. 

37.  A  n  »  Aa£w  V  i'J,kjJ,        gravestone   in  Sicyon.      Farle,    CI.    Rev.    VI,   1892,   p. 135. 
He    is   probably  to  be   identified  with  no, 38. 

38.  A'n'^AAwvif^Ai^     a   citizen  who  apposed  the  acceptance  of  Eumenes'    II  gift 
to  the   Achaeans   in   185  P.C,    Polyb.   XXII,    11.     He  was   later   sent   as   am- 
bassador  of   the   --ichaeans   to  Caecilius   '"etellus,    Polyb.   7^111,    15,6  ff.      In 
169   P.C   he   opposed   rash   declarations   in  favor  of   Pome.      Polj'b.   XXJCVIII,   6,6 
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39.  \f\n  '^'^^  ^  ^^'^^     ATToAAo3iA>ysy^      contestant   in  music  at   Argos    in   second 
or  first   century  P.C.j  Vollgraff ,   rnemosyne,   47,    1919,    p. 253   line   17. 

40.  'AttoAA  wJ  V  V  oi  ,    magistrate.      Gr.    Coins   Pr.    i"us.    Felop.   p. 55.   no.    236. 

41.  ""AfJ^Toi    n^tivioo,   statesrian,    politician,   and   general  of  the   Achaean 
league.     He  was   born   27l/0  B.C.,    literated   Sicyon  from  local  tyrants 
and   joined   it   to    the   iichaean   League    in   251   E.G.,   and   from  then  on  till 
his   death   at   Aegium  in   214/13   B.C.  he  was   general  of  the  league   17   times. 
Cf.    Flut.   Aratus;   Folj't.    II  and   IV  passim;      Paus .    II,    8  and   9.      For  the 
fragments   of  his   I'emoirs   see   Tiiller,   F.H.G.    Ill,   pp.21  ff,      ^^tatues 

were   erected  to  him  in   Sicyon,    Paus.    II,   7    ,5;   at  Olympia,    itid.    VI, 12, 5; 
at   Corinth,    Folyb.   X^aiX,    14,10;   at   Troezene,    I.G.    IV,    788;    Ditt.    Syll. 
I^,   469.      The  test  modern  account   of  him   is   by  Freeman,   Plist.    of  Fed. 
Govt,      in   Greece   and   Italy    (2nd.   ed.),    pp.279  ff. 

42.  ■''Pi^^Tos     A^^T^iJ,       sent  as   ambassador  and  then  as   hostage   to   Antigonus 
Ibson  after    the   battle  of   Lyme   (226   P.C),    Polyb.   TI,    51,5;   Flut.   .irat. 
ZLII^   2,3.     He  was  general  of  the   Achaean   League   in  219/18  B.C.,   Polyb. 

IV,  37,1,    70,2,    72,7.     He   abandoned   the  general   ship  in  218   P.C,    Polyb. 

V,  1,1.     ^ith  his  father  he  was   at  Messene  in  214,  when  he   reproached 
Pliilip,   Flut.    '^rat.    L,    1  ff.;   Polyb.    VII,    11,9.     His  vrlfe   Folycrateia 
(cf.    s.v.)  was   corrupted  by  Philip  and  Aratus   himself  was   poisoned  by  him. 
Plut.   ^-rat.   LIV. 

43.  '''Af^T'5   ""Af/ro"^,     He   is   probably  a   son  of  the  former  and  was   sent   as 
ambassador   to   ^gypt   in   181   B.C.,    Polyb.   XXIV,    6, 3,. and  to    Rome   in   179   B.C., 
ibid.   XXIV^    10,8.    cf.   Niese   in    Pauly-'issowa   II,    n.3Pl.      An   iiratus    is  men- 
tioned as  i£>i^  f  o  ^  a  H  •>i      oh  an   inscription   from   Delphi,      cf.   E.C.H.   45, 
1921,   p. 11   line   34. 

44.  ^A  f  iVr  Ji  ^  X  6i  ,      is    cited   in  the   index  to  authors   quoted   in   Pliny,   N.H.   ^ook 
V.     He  -vas   probably  a  writer   on  geography. 
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45.  'a  p  <r  r  e-'.*.  i  .A^vrrxo^,  victor   in   the   chorus   of  ti'oys   at   the   Sbteria  at 

Dglphi      c.    225   F.Cj    Ditt.    Syll.    I^,    50P,    10.  l^»bJ>  yx-'fi^.-L^^yl^^^,  A.\<>-^^-.ii''^.jfit^^. 

46.  'A^irr  I'x^,     father   of   Aristeas,   no.   45. 

47.  'a  ^  vT  TO  V  r^>  7^3     £  o  <p  f /,/ o  ■(•  o  >  ^    Y/a  s   in   the   toys'   chorus   at   the   Soteria   in 
Delphi   269   B.C.,    S. G.D.I.      2566,    25.      Bitt.   Syll.^,    691,    25  has    /^^  i^ro'^£-Vv|  j 

48.  A  #  I  <r  To  \  t'vT|  i  ^    see  "Aa  K  1  (T  fl  e-v  >j6    no. 26. 

49.  'A^  L  (TT  <=  J /^'u.^^  mother   of   Aratus  .      Paus.    II,    10,3;    IV,    14,7. 

50.  'A^  t  (TTc'^-n  ^w<  ^.  ,    father   of  'poc)  \.  cv  .    See   no.    278. 

51.  [.'A  f3  I  era' tJ  r|  po^    E'L.Tt'Aoc^  Kieo^f^^o'i     at  the    Soteria  at    Delphi   in 
271  I.e.,    S.G.D.    I.    2564,    13.    J}M>  :i^''' ii-(- -(--^  '^*^^-^^,  "^  ')■''    ^^^'^x,  1 1  li ,  fill  . 

52.  A^l<^ToK<^■^i   i     sculptor  who  made  the  I'^use  with   the    lyre   in  a   group   of 
the  three  Iv\]ses  together  with  Canachus  and  Hageladas.      Antip.   of  Si  don. 
Anth.    Pal.   XVI,   220.      According  to    the  artistic   genealogy  given  by   Fausa- 
nias    (VI,   3,11;   9,   1-3)  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  sculptors  v/hich 
flourished  for    seven   generations,    the   last  member   of  which  vras    Fantias, 
son   of  Sostratus.      Since    Sostratus    (Polyb.    IV,    78,5;    of.    Paus.    VIII,   26,7) 
was   active  with  Plypatodorus  who  flourished   c.   388   P.C.,    (Erunn,    Gesch.   d. 
gr.  Kunstler    I,    p.    294;    Loewy,    I.G.P.   p. 80,   no. 101)   Aristocles'    activity 
must   go  back    to  the   first  half  of  the  sixth  century   if  the   genealogy  of 
Pausanias   is   chronologically  dependable,      cf.    Robert   in   Fauly-7'issowa, 

II,   p. 937  and  Hitzig-Plumner ,    Paus.    II,   pp. 544, 606.   According   to   Pausanias 
(VI,   9,1)  Aristocles  was  a  brother  of  Canachus  whose   statue  of  Apollo  at 
Didjnrna!  must  have  been  m.ade  before  493   E.G.    (see   p. 94  n.30).      Consequently 
we  would  have  an   Aristocles   in  the   first   half   of  the   sixth   century   and 
another,    r^robably  his    son,  wlio  was  active  with   Canachus  and  Hageladas. 

53.  ""A^  v<rre  hJA  1^5  ,    On   an    inscription   found   in    Sicyon,    Sarle,   A.  J. A.    IV,    1888, 
p. 427;    I.G.    IV,   425. 
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54.  'A^  t  r  TO  K  ^*-r -r|  s  ,     see     rrnrL^v    '^'o.    152, 

55.  'A^;.<rTo'N^  I  TAi  ,       see  ^/^  ^Afc<)c.'/-^,^s       No.   68. 

56.  ""a  ^  I  <rr»'^  A.  0  5  ,       painter,   a   son  and   pupil   of  Pausias,   Pliny,   N.H.   XXXV,    137. 
He  flourished  from  about   360  to   320  E.G.     His  work   is   discussed  on   pp. 132- 
133. 

57.  A^rjoT -j'^Lv  d  %^i.       On  an   inscription  found   in   Sicyon,    I.G.    IV,   431. 

58.  ""a  ^  I  (Tt  o' j^  !>    X  0  6  ,  an  exile   and   confidant  of  Aratus  before  the  capture 
of  Sicyon,   Plut.   Arat .   V.     He   can  probably  be  identified  with  No.   59. 

59.  A  " ;  CTD  1^  i~t  0  i    ±  ^  c-a'v  ^  ^io  .  Ee  had  a   statue  at   Delphi  whose  base  had 
been  found.      Ditt.    Syll.I^,   458. 

60 .  'a  f-  I  r  T  0  p  t  ^  71  i   ,    father   of  -"A  ^  /--  <^  r  £•  ^  ,  See   No .    9 . 

61.  ■'a  f  tVr  f  A  r  tf  i        tyrant  and   friend  of   Philip  and   Alexander,    Demos,   on  the 
Crown;48,    295.      Felanthius  made   a  painting  of  him   standing  beside  a   char- 
iot  of  victory.      The  painting  was   partly  destroyed  by  Aratus .      Plut.   Arat. 
XIII,   2  ff.     He  erected  a  monument   to  the  poet   Telestes  and  engaged 
Nioomachus   of   Thebes  to  paint   it.      Pliny,   N.H.   35,    109.      See   p.    74. 

62.  'Af/cTT   ^^/■        See    l'u  a  ^  ^t  e- ^  .^      No.    120. 

63.  •'Apvo-tivV  u  l^  a  i  ,     father  of  the  tyrant  Cleisthenes,  Herod.  IT!,  126  j 
raus.  II,  8,  1.   According  to  Nicol.  C6mas.  fr,  61  he  would  be  the  father 
of  a  Myron,  Isoderaus  and  Cleisthenes.  On  the  genealogy  of  the  early 
tyrants  see  p.  49  and  n.  2. 

64.  'a  (  L^Cp  ^  w.  V.  ,  He  was  active  as  a  lyric  poet  and  %  o  ^  o  ^  ^  ^  ^  <r  i^,kS  os 

in  Athens  shortly  after  the  Peloponnesian  War,  I.G.  (C.I.A.)  II,  3,  1280, 
Of.  Kdhler,  Hermes  II,  1867,  p.  23.  His  paean  to  Hygieia  given  by  Athen- 
aeus  XV,  702a  appears  to  have  been  well  known  in  antiquity  according  to 
Lucian  (De  lapsu  inter  sal.  c.  6;   cf.  I.^axim.  Tyr.  XITI,  229)  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  cut  on  stone  about  200  A.D.  together  with  a  hjmn  to  Ascle- 
pius  and  a  hymn  to  Telesphorus.  I.G.  (C.I.A.)  Ill,  1,  171. 
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65.  ""A^  k  fc  J"  i' A-»<  5  ,   a   pairter,    son   o?   Tisicrates,    Pliny  N.H.   35,    146.  He   is 

protally  to  te   identified  wi  th   the  ■'A  ^  i\  tr^  i  Xj.  o  s     of  Faus.    I,    1,  3.      '^ee   p. 134 

66.  Aef^o'i  \.\_e!,  ,    The   naiTie  occurs    in  a  list  found  at   Sicyon,   Sarle,  A. J. A.   IV, 
1888,    p.427j    I.G.    IV,   425- 

67.  ^AfTfe'u.^v       See    K  A  t  o  n /r  ^  a      no.   176, 

68..  'A  e  \  t  ci  ,K  U'^i    'A^XfT'h^x're'j^  a  meTnter  of  the  comic  chorus  at  the 

Soteria   at   Delphi   in   270  and   269  B.C.,    S. G.D.I.      2565,    76   and   2566,    71. 
U^AJi    ii-?6.<:.  ^  i-TTS-c.  tU  "^^^it^....^^^  i^.'j.F.  it.%v\)(,i^tt,f>- lil- 
t's.  \^l^6^   £l^^.v'nV,  grave  stone   in  Athens.   I.G.    (C.I.A.)   II,   3,   3327. 

70.  '-^0- K  A  >  Tr  i'<^v,The  naine   occurs   on  a  fragmentary  inscription   found  at   Sicyon. 
I.G.    IV,   431. 

71.  I^A  K  X  I  j^'^^aii      a   dancer  who   trained  a   chorus  of  men  at  the  festival  of 
the   ri;ses   at    Thespiae.      Amphion   in  "then.   XIV,   629  a;    cf.   Preger,    Inscr. 
gr.   metr.   no.    141.      His   date   is   about    the   fourth   century. 

72.  (Suc^v..    Gee    /U  A  A  /  (J  i  e  ^        no.    157. 

73.  Abii^d^i     sculptor,   a   son   and   pupil   of   Lysippus.      Pliny,   N.H.   34,   66   and  73. 
Regarding  his   only  mentioned  work,   a  praying  figure  see   p.   115.      Rotert   in 
F&uly-'*^issov7a   III,   p. 594   suggests  he  may  te   the  Eoedas   referred  to  by 
Vitruvius   III,   praef.    2.      V.Tiether  he   is   the   same   as   the  /J^IVk-'S     said  by 
Tatian,    c.   Gr.    52  to  have  made   a   statue   of  I.'yrtis,   the  teacher  of  Pindar^ 
cannot  be  determined. 

74.  /3 a  I  ^v-  T  o'i  ,  an  athlete  who  v/on  in  running  at  Olympia  in  01,    164.     Eussb. 
Chron.    I,   p. 210   (ed.    Schoene);    cf.  ICrause,    OljTnpia   p. 259. 

75.  fia  ^  r/i  -ns^a  potter  reputed    to  be  the   inventor   of  modelling   in   clay, 
Pliny,   N.H.   35,   151-152;    Athenag.    Legat.   pro  Christ   14  p. 59    (ed.    Dechair). 
See   p. 32   and   especially  Robert   in   Fauly-.'isso7;a   III,   p. 1079. 

76.  ftf  o'-hi      a   painter  who  was  father  and   first  teacher   of   Fausias.      Pliny, 
N.r-.   35.    123. 
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77.  (i  UK  (r  S  oi'i^the  first   Sicyonian  who  won   the   prize   in  the  toys' toxing 
match   at  Olympia.      His   statue  was  made  by   Canachus   the  younger,.  He   won 
some  time  between  412-360  B.C.,     Paus.      VI,    13,7.      cf.  Hyde,   Olympic   Victor 
lAonuments   p.    120. 

78.  rAc^>^Ki.*s    :\-nLj  T^  r  J' I  tfu.  The  name  occurs  on  an   inscription  from  Athens. 
I.G.    (C.I.ii.)   II,   3,   3328. 

79.  r^'^Ki-f^,  a   flower-girl   and   garland-weaver   loved  hy  the   painter   Pausias, 
one   of  whose   paintings   of  her  was  world-famous.      Pliny,   N.H.   21,   4  ff.   and 
35,    125.      See   pp.    129-130. 

80.  fc^^y.<LS.      See    K-^'v/^Xoi        Ho.   167. 

81.  rpAvi^v  o^s  ,     an  athlete  v/ho  won   fiwe   victories   at  Olympia,   tv/o   in  the 
pentathlum,   one   in  the   single  race,  and  two    in  the  double  course,   running 
both  with  and  without  his  shield  though   in  unknown  Olympiads.      Pats.    II, 
11,8.     He   is  usually  identified  v/ith  Granaos  of  Sicyon  mentioned  by  Afri- 
canus    (Hjseb.    Chron.   I,    p. 218)  who  won   the    stadion   in   01.   231   -   145  A.D. 
Cf.  Hyde,   01,    Victor  Fonuments,    p. 376  n.7. 

82.  /H^/j^A   i<!>i.         See    TTd^v  t*  K  ^^  ^  i      no.    247, 

83.  ^<i^T.i^Soi     Tr<*.T<5  s  K  A  fr»i|  bronze   sculptor  who  made  victor   statues  and 
historical   groups   at  Olympia  and   Delphi   in   the   first  half  of  the   fourth 
century  P.C,     His  work  and   all  ancient   references  to   him.  are   discussed 
on  pp.    104  ff. 

84.  A  <».  L  TTTT  0  s  ,    sculptor,    a  son  and  pupil  of  Lysippus,   Pliny,   N.H.   34,    66  and 
51.     He  made   two  victor   statues   at  Olympia,    Paus.   VI,    12,   6  and   16,    5, 
and  a   tgj-ixyomenus ,    Pliny,   N.H.   34,   87.     Ke  flourished   in  the   last  tvio 
decades   of  the  fourth  and  the  first  two  of  the  third.      See   further  pp. 115-116. 

85.  A*i.r>^vc)»(.,3,  sculptor  who  made  a   victor   statue   at  Olympia,    Paus.   VI,    17,5. 
His    signature  has  been  found  an  a  base  at   Delphi,    Loewy,    I.G. P.   97,   and 

on  a  base  at   Thebes,   I.G.   VII,   2472.      See  further  p.   116. 
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father   of 
86^  AaIwo'©  =  .<i.,^a    ee^  ^od  c\>s    at    Delphi.   B.C.H.   45,    1921,    p.    11   line  34.  Cf. No  .340. 

87.  A  ^  |L.  o'k  ^  I  r»i,    sculptor  who  was   active   in  the   first  helf  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.      All   references   to   him  are   considered  on  pp.    106-107. 

88.  l^L,  t,  <rT^j.'r,^    1lk^^^[v'a,    gravestone   in   Thetes.    I.G.    VII,    2631. 

89.  L^  ,^  1^  o't -i  l^c  i  /V  Ac  K  j'/r  ^  c/^.  He  swore  to  the  One  Year's  truce,  423  E.G., 
1>iuc.    IV,    119,2. 

90.  A  tti'vt  K06  TTAvro/oy,     flute-player  at   the    Soteria  at   Delphi,    270  E.G., 
S. G.D.I.      2565,15.    iJ«^.i    >- -i"?  6c  •  ^ '^r^--*^,  .^ -).  P.  yv;< .  X,  "/ /S,  ^--^r 

91.  A  fc  ^<.  /v  1  Kt>  b  [_• ~]  ,        memter   of   the  iren^      chorus   at  the   Soteria  at 

Delphi,    271   E.G.,    S. G.D.I.    2564,  .42.    XUt^  >s-1  a  c.  -e^  )A^j^^  ^  7 ''•  *xx-'X,/f /?,/.77^ 

92.  Zi -ri  Lv -rj'r  f- V  o  8 ,  frravestone.      ^ee  no.    78. 

93.  A-Tj^o  Kj-iros,    a   guest-friend   of  Cicero  whom  he   praises,   Cic.   ad  Fam, 
XIII,    78. 

94.  i^ioyiv^s,    historian  who  T^rots    tX    ne^i  TT^  A  »  it  o'w -r,  r  =  v  ^    Diog.    Laer. 
VI,    81   =  f'illler,   ff.H.G.   IV,    p.   392.      His  work   is   lost.      It  may  have  been 
travel   literature  of  the  Hellenistic  period,   cf.  Eerger,   Eauly-.Vissowa  V, 
■D.   737;      Susemihl;   Gr .   Lit.    d.    --aex.    II,   p.   387. 

95.  A  <-  o  i  >^  r  >  i ,  victor  at  Olympia  in  an  unknown  contest  in  the  160th  Olympiad 
(l40  E.CT. )  according  to  Pausanias  VII,  16,  10.  Put  the  date  is  incorrect, 
Cf.   Hitzig-Plumner,   ad   loc. 

96.  Aio/r^i  [Ni  hJ  o(rT^  ,^<^T  o  u  ,  'l  t  f  o  i^  v  -nV  ^^  «^  rr  <*.  /  k  A  o'f  v  fc  "^  ^  t  >-'  v  tr  k 
TrfrAoTTovvy^^j^  i„  130  E.G.,  I.G.  II,  551,  p. 329  line  67;  Ditt.  Syll.  11^, 
692,   25. 

97.  A  I'wv  ,         The  name  occurs   on  a   list   found   in   Hicyon,      Tfarle,    A. J. A.    IV, 

1888,   p.   427;    I.G.   IV,   425. 

98.  ^o^Kli    i  I  K  ^  ^  v/^,  gravestone  found  at  St.  Trinity  in  Attica.  I.G.  (C.I.A.) 
II,  3,  3329.  ! 
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99.    A.o^Kv'wv  2-1 /te/ J  w- US,  gravestone   in  Athens.    I.G.    (C.I./i.)  II,   3,    3330. 

100.  "tKdi^Aii^    one  of  the  companions  of  Aratus,   protatly  a   Sicyonian.   Plut. 
Arat.   T.T:I. 

101.  E,\6j^fr^ioi,  father   of  an  unknown  v/ho  won   in  the   long  course   at   Larisa 
at   some   tiliie   in  the   first   century  E.G.,    I.G.    IX,    2,    534  line   25. 

101a.  Ett^i  V  trTo  s  ,  protatly  a   Sicyonian.     He  presented  to  oneX/f<j/roi     a  vase 
signed  Try   Sxecias    in   letters   of  the   Sicyonian  alphabet.      I.G.    IV,   424; 
Roterts,    Intr.   to   Gr.    Epig.    I,    No.    95. 

102.  ''£  rr^f  <^  "^"^  '    See   E'J  i  o  ^  c  s    No.    116. 

153.    Ftt  I  V  t-v-T,^^  tragic   poet  v/ho,   according   to  Suidas    {s  .\' .  tSS'rrrxi  ),    is   said 

by  some   to  have  been   the  IGth  preceding  Thespis,  while  according  to  others 
he  only  immediately  preceded  him  as   the  founder  of  Tragedy.      Jijdging  from 
what   is   said  about  the   origin   of  the  proverb    ooStv    Trf^s^Aiovusrov 
(Suidas,    s  ,v.  o'u  i^-^  r    o6    A,       ;    Zenob .    V,   4)  he   is   supposed  to  have   intro- 
duced  into    the  performance   other   sub;iects   than -the   original  one  of   the 
fortunes  of   Dionysus.      Cf.   Christ-Schmid,   Gr.    Litteraturgesch.      I^,   p.280j 
Pidger/ay,    The  Origin  of   Tragedy,    pp.    58,   68,    77. 

104.  Eiri'vova^,  a  harp-player  v/ho  was  an  Ambraciot  by  birth  but   later  bacane 

a   citizen   of   Sicyon,      Athen.    IV,    183   d.     He   first  used   a  harp  named   after 
him,    i'pigonius,   which  had   the  astonishingly  high  number   of  forty  strings, 
Pollux,    IV,    59.      In  his    school  wind  and   string   instruments  were   combined, 
Athen.   XIV,   637  f.      His   activity  falls   in   the   time  of  Cleisthenes  when  the 
city  was  the   scene  of  great  religious  festivals  and  the   Pythian  gares. 
Cf .   V.    Jan  und  Graf,    Pauly-V-issowa   VI,   p.   69. 

105.  QeJti/koc^.s  ,  \<,f.»c^ii /rx^Aoi  at   Athens   in  344/3   E.G.,    I.G.    II,    1240;    Ditt . 
Syll.    Iir\    1086. 

106.  tn^X^f  ^i,j  I'acedonian   partisan   in   Sicyon  at   the   time  of  Philip  and   Alex- 
ander,   Demos,   on  the   Crown,    295;    Suidas    s.v.  TTftiboj-ni   .      ^ee  p.    74. 
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107.  £^^  X  ^  f  ■>].«  ^  one  from  whom  wood  was  purchased  for  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
342/1  E.G.,  Ditt.  Syll.  I^,  248  K^ ,   Col.  I,  17.  He  is  possibly  the  same 

as  No.  106. 

108.  B  ^  ik  r  1  Trn[_o  i  ,       T^e  name  occurs  on  a  list  found  in  Sicyon.   Earle, 
A. J. A.  IV^  1888,  p.  427;  I.G.  IV,  425. 

109.  ''Efj.ro  KA>J5   amhassador  sent  hy  the  Sicyonians  to  express  their  thanks 
to  some  benefactor  unknown  to  us.  T'cT/urtry,  A.J/i.  V,  1889,  p. 282,  no.  1; 
I.G.  IV^  426;  V/ilhelm,  Hermes  41,  1906,  pp.  76-77.   It  dates  from  the  end 
of  the  third  or  first  half  of  the  second  century  E.G.   Gf.  p.  85. 

'^       110.  ""£  ^  i-\  >^  V  a  J  ,  painter  in  Hellenistic  times;  the  teacher  of  Fasias,  FTiny, 
N  .H.  35,  145. 

111.  i'^'^^  ^^  if  J  -y^i^    naopoios  at  Eelphi  before  300  F.G.,  Ditt.  Syll.  I^,  237 
II   P,  47. 

112.  ^'J^v^i^oi.        'S^e"t^'>'fov       no.  149. 

113.  [£]-*'f  I-- 0  cTTas    t^i^Tioi,,      naopoios   at    Delphi  359  and   336   B.C.^     Ditt. 
Syll.    I^,    237  II   B,   42  a;    249   P,    76;    251  H,    Col   II,   24. 

114.  E'o|i>!>o'^^   l^^^^■^'l*.,   gravestone   in   -Athens.,    I.G.    (C.I./...)   Ill,    2,    2906. 

115.  E'u  ?)  0  o  A  /  c*  Tj[i]    iisuwV.^i,  gravestone   in   Athens,    I.G.    (C.I.A.)   II,    3,   3331. 

116.  ¥.'L  i  0 -^3  i  ^^-nr^  ^<^r  6^  ,   ^^  i /<r  )^i.  \oi  at   the   Soteria  at   Delphi   in   270  E.G., 
S.G.D.I.^    2565,   47.    4W^  Jy«  6-C.  «i^  ^*i-*>,t,  ><  ^-P- xvx./, /f //,/'./7'. 

117.  i'j  e  V  i^^o%  ,\tfo^v-^^^v    at    Delphi   at  the   autumn  meeting   272/1   P.G., 
S.  G.D.I.    2516,   4;    Ditt.    Syll.    I^,   418   A,   4.      Cf .   Eeloch,    Gr.   Gesch.   HI, 

118.  E.^  0 '"^'^|'^  "i  ,  tyrant  together  with   Timoclidas   after   the   tyranny  of   Gleon 
in   the   third   century  F.C.   according   to    Pausanias    II,    8,    1   and   2.     He   is 
not  mentioned   in  the   succession   given  by  Plut.   Arat.   II  who   says    Timoclidas 
and   Clinias  were   chosen  popular   leaders   after   the   death   of   Gleon.     Tliese, 
Gesch.    d.   gr.   u.   T/'aked.    Staaten.    II,   p. 243,   n.5  and  others    think   Fausanias 
is  mistaken  or   it    is   a   corruption. 
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119.  E.cJ©o  (<.^j.T->|S^^culptor;  son  and  pupil  of  Ljrsippus.  He  was  active  in 

the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  E.G.  at  Delphi,  Lebadea  in  Poeotia, 
Thespiae  and  other  places.  His  pupils  v^ere  Tisicrates  and,  atove  all, 
Xenocrates  who  is  famous  for  his  writings  on  ancient  art.   See  iotert  in 
Fauly-'lssowa,  VI,  p.  1507  and  Chap.  VII,  p.  116. 

120.  Ei  ix^<r^i^'A^irT^voi^   gravestone  in  Athens.  I.G.  (C.I.A.)  II,  3,  3332. 

121.  ^1'La]<k  L^^-r^i,.  See  e&c'(p^vrcJ,   No.  139. 

122.  [.urr  0  L' rvi ,   painter.  He  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Sicyonian  school,  the 
teacher  of  Famphilus  under  whom  /ipelles  studied,   .-.fter  his  time  the 
schools  of  painting  v/ere  three:  Ionic,  Sicyonian,  and  Attic.  He  wa?  active 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  Pliny,  N.H.  34,  61  and  64;  35,  75. 
See  further  p.  127. 

123.  [/'Vrf  A  .'Jr.^.  ^t^-or/^^  v.^  naopoios  at  Delphi  329  E.G.,  Ditt.-  Syll.  I^^ 
237  II  P,  44. 

124.  \j.o  <rT-e^-rl]oiT.^oKf:iTeos^   a  naopoios  in  335  E.G.,  probably  a  Sicyon- 
ian.  Ditt.  Syll.  I^,  237  II  E,  42  c;  251  H  Col.  II,  26  and  note  18.  If 
the  reading  is  correct /<]=  at --y  i  (Ko.  181)  was  his  brother  and  Sicyon  had 
three  naopoioi  in  335.   Cf.  Cloche,  F.C.H.  40,  1916,  pp.  128  ff. 

125.  £uTeA"7-i  father  of  Aristodeinus.   See  ITo.  51, 

126.  E  ^' ■'"'^  X  I- ^  "^3  ,  sculptor  and  painter.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lysippus  and  was 
active  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the  third  century 
E.G.   The  references  to  him  are  brought  together  on  pp.  117  f .,  134. 

127.  £ ^  ^ (' "< v  L*^(j'j  an  exile  from  Sicyon  living  at  Argos.   ne  was  a  carptenter  by 
trade  and  furnished  Arati.'s  with  ladders  for  scaling  the  %fee  walls  of  Sicyon. 
Flut.  A rat.  VI. 

128.  ^o(^PikviAj^ ,    father  of  Aristogenes.   See  No.  47. 

129.  t.'u(Pfo>/i}y^s.  a  graranarian  from  Corinth  or  Sicyon  who  was  one  of  the 
teachers  of  Aristophanes  of  Eyzantium  according  to  Suidas  (s.v.  fifPxO'To- 
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cp^vTji  ^c.j/v.ri«i  ).     vg   is  probably  to  be   identified  with   3uphronius, 
the  commentator  on  the  comic  poet  Aristophenes .     Of.  Kohn  in   Fauly-'.Vissowa 
II,   p.    994  and  ^/I,   pp.    1220-1221. 

130.  E.1' i|''^  L^v,  ruler  of  Sicyon  367-366   B.C.  whosg   despotic   conduct   led  to  his 
expulsion  by  the  Arcadians  and  Thebans .     He  was  assassinated   in  Thebes. 
See  pp.   69  ff.     He  was  honored  as    'Founder'   of  the  city.     Cf.   p.   172. 

131.  E-'^f'-'v/   AJ^i^    grandson  of  the   first   Euphron.     He  was   active   against 
the   Macedonians   in    Sicyon  and  was  made  a   proxenus   of  Athens.      T770   Attic 
decrees   of  323/2  and   31S/7  E.G.   respectively,   recount  his   deeds.      I.G.   II, 
5,   231  F;    Ditt.    Syll.    I^,  310,317.      See   Swoboda   in  Pauly-Wissowa  VI, 


132.  E?Ct-fi4^''o's^  the  huisbana  ^'f  T'licaf^a^  ^Pat^sf^^IlVlfsiSi^,^^^^^^ 

133.  Hj-akA  tiToi,  the   supposed  author  of  a  work  called  Tre-fi-  AiS^^v^  Ps  .-Plut.TT^^T 


de  fluviis,   XIII^   4.      Cf.    Susemihl,    Gesch .    d.    gr.   Litt.   d.   Alex.    I, 
,      p.   865  n.    149;   Gossen,    Fauly-7'issowa,    VIII,   r.    511. 

134.  6  A>  "^s,  painter   in  the  fourth  century  F.C.,    Diog.    Laer.    I,   38.    Cf.   Prunn, 
Gesch.    d.   gr.   Kil/nstler,    II,   p.   158. 

135.  Oiroj^v  -niTToi^a.  contractor  on   the  oirAoO-rj  i\i^  (armory)  and   stoa  of  the 
gymnasium  at   Delphi   in  338   B.C.,    Ditt.    Syll.    I"^,    250   D,   36  ff.    Some  years 
later  he  was   among  those  who   contracted  for  furnishing  a    silver   crater  for 
the   tensple   at    Delphi.      Fourguet,   B.C.H.    21,    1897,    pp.   486-487;    Ditt.   Syll. 
I^^,    250  F^. 

136.  0  f- d  mr)-' TTo  >  A  i'<   - 1/0  i,  proxenus   at   Delphi   in   165/4  B.C.,    S. G.D.I.    25-81,    311; 
Ditt.   Syll.    11^,    585,   311. 

137.  BicV-cj^'TTos  ^L^  Kf^T^  ^s'A\^^os^^T^o£,K^Z^oi^actor   of  the  Old  Comedy  who 
was   a  victor   at  the   rusaea   at   Ihespiae   167-146   B.C.,    B.C.IT.    19,    1895, 
p.   337   I'lo.   11  where  only  the   ethnicon   is   preserved.      The  name   ia   re- 
stored by   Jamot  by   reference   to   ibid,   p.   336  Ko.    10  where   Theopom.pus    is 
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is   priest   <yf   the  technitae.      Gf.   O'Connor,   Hist  of  Actors   and  Acting   in 
Anc.   Oreace,   p.    102,   No.    235. 

138.   G'^°Ti  U-os ^  father  of  a   naopoios   at    Delphi  whose  name   is   partly  obliter- 
ated.     Ditt.    Syll.    I"^,    237   TI   P,    45.    of.    Fo.     352. 

13P.   0fco(p.^v^^^J   £c.[aJa  I  ^  ojL],  a   proxeniis   of  Aegosthena   in  Fegaris   in 

the    latter   part   of  the   third   century   P.C.,    I.G.    VTI,    213. 

140.  ©fcf  <r=<.''vi->^  0<ir^r  I  K  A  fctf  5^  naopoios   at   Delphi  "between   298-275  F.C.,    Ditt. 
Syll.    I'^,    "^57  II   p,    42;    238   IT,    1. 

141.  Qe-rir-i  K  A  7^5^  see  ahove   ^o .    140. 

142.  (3<- f  cTi  V  o^'i   IS  1  l\^^  -lSc^^  a    X  o^e^-rqi  /^--^^'t /s/s^the   Soteria  at   Delphi 

in   271,    269  and  268   P.O.,    S. G.D.I.    2564,    73;    2566,    74;    2563,    70.      Cf.    Ditt. 
Syll.    I^,    424,    80.   -^"^l^  ^^6,  i  a'"}  ^-J  ;-S>"T^-<^-  ^    Vtt--c*^,  ^.l./'.  ;»^Ar<X^  ^f/-?,  a,  ,7/. 

143.  3fc  "'r  I  k^c>s    father  of  Ti  K-"  k  .4  cl'-i  .^^  ,    See   No.  313. 

144.  G  ir  L^^  \  $   2  I  Ku  "jv  i'<jk,  courtesan  and  mother  of   Sor^hocles'    son   Ariston; 
Schol.   on   Arist.   Frogs,    78;   Suidas,    s  .v  JX  o  0iZ\^  ;   Hesych.    s.v.6>e.^^^s     ; 
Athen.,   XIII   p.    592  a.      Ariston  was   father  of  the  younger   Sophocles,    Sui- 
das  s.v.  IkoCj)')  K^yjS.    Cf.    Pergl£,    Gr.    Lit.   Ill,    pp.   364,619. 

IA5.  Qa  I  V- xf^i     ,   fathar   of  the   sculptor   Tisicratea   No.  385. 

14:6.  Qoi<^  I'i-a  Te  i<r  I  K-e^To  us  ^   sculptor;    grandson  of  the   above.     He  was   active 

in   the    latter   part  of  the   third  century  F.C.      All   the   references   to  him 

are   gathered   on  pp.    119-120. 

147.  O^iiry  A.  All  5. ,  magistrate  "between   251-146   P.C,    Greek   Coins,    Pr.   llis.    Pelop. 
-,.    51   Wo.    194;      cf.  Head,   Hist.   Num.^  p.   411. 

148.  0 -f  A'j"[."-G  V .  The  name  occurs  on   a   fragmentary  inscription  from   Sicyon, 
I.G.   IV,   431. 

149.  ''IX^^-ov  El^^uJ^^^  ^u<^^^i\,  7r.|X]^^^KToc.  A  ^^K<<t  e  c^6     J  ^  ^  V; 
gravestone    in   Athens.      I.G.    (CJ.I.A.)   II,   3,   3333. 
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150.  ItTT-a  I'/^oi^      naopoios   at    Delphi   in   338   and  335   P.O.,    Ditt.    Syll.   I^, 
237  II   F,   42  t;    250   D,   Col.    I,    16;    251  H,   Col.    II,    25. 

151.  ^XTTTr/^d^l^os,    general  under   Ebphron   in  367  P.C,   Xen.  Hell,    VII,   1,   45. 

152.  ''XiT-n>^i/   %  ^  I  tr  r  J  H -f /t<5  L.i^    meraeter  of  the  men's      chorus   at  the   Soteria 

at    Delphi    in    25P   P.C.,    S. G.D.I.    2566,    38;    Ditt.    Syll.^   691,    38.  lUxAy-iTic. 

153.  ^X  r  o  i  -yj^ts^    tyrant  of  Sicyon  who  was  brother  of  Tyron  and  Gleisthenes 
and  ruled  hut  one  year   according  to   Kicol.    Damas.   fr.   61. 

154.  K^AA  LAS^   gravestone   in   Athens.     He  was   father  of  Paranhilus   No«246     ; 
I.G.    (C.I. A.)   TI,    3,   3334. 

155.  K<\AAi'<*>b     'OA  «^|.^Tr  I  "  c^i^Poi^,  member  of  mens      chorus   at  the    Soteria   at 
Delphi   in   270  P.C,   S.G.D.I.    2565,   35.    Mt^i-y"*  f^^- ^)rl^'^,  4')Px)cYi/c^ii,^  ^f,.,^, 

156.  KaAA  \'j.$^  father  of  an  actor   of  unknown  name;    Ditt.    Syll.   11^,   704  K. 
The   inscription   dates   116  B.C. 

157.  K.».AA/(5  ios    ^I'y^vos^  a  member   of  the  mens      chorus   at  the   Soteria  at 
Delphi   in  270  B.C.,    S.G.D.I.    2565,   oZ.  i^'-t^  >-y'i  i^^^i.^,  4.').fi-*^>(')',i<f'9,  f-'ll  ■ 

158.  KaAA  I  Ki'^tTj;,  Nfrto  va  i^  honored  with  a   proxeny  at   Delphi    in  176/5   P.C, 
S.G.D.I.    2581,    272;    Ditt.    Syll.    I^,    585,    272. 

159.  'rsi.^^  ^U'di-Xo^  M-nv  oCfiAiji.^  contestant   in  music   at  Argos   in  the   latter 
part   of  the   second  or  beginning:  of  the   first   century  B.C.,    Vollgraff, 
rneraosyne,   47,    191?,    p.   253   line   14. 

160.  Kd.AAil^t'ji-'^;  father  of  No.    161. 

161.  K*A  A   I   U'irb^v    KjlAAlp  J^dv-TPi^    o^     )i  ^^  tvT-^^       K  co^  L    K  ^'s 

at  the  Soteria  at  Delphi  in  270  P.C.,  S.G.D.I.  2565,  78.  ^O-tu  :n1  B-i.  ^f^-^^'i.'^^ 

162.  K  <t  A  A  vV  I  K  i>  i.  .     ico    'V^>J  eCK  ^  XT  O  s . 

163.  K^A  A  \V  rf<^roi  (I*! Ao  (3^ A  t^^^  an  athlete  whose  incomplete  list  of  victories 
number  5  in  wrestling,  8  in  the  pancration,  and  10  in  boxing,  McH'urtry, 

A. J. A.  V,  1889,  pp.  283-284  No.  2;  I.G.  IV,  428;  Michel,  887.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  notable  for  showing  that  a  man  could  compete  in  more  than  one  group 
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of  contesta.   Cf.   Schneider   in   Pau ly-Wissowa ,    IX,   p.   2251. 

164.  KaAA  i-[_i^i/  .     The  name   occurs    in  a   list  found  at   Sicyon.      Sarle,    A. J. A.   IV, 
1888,   p. 427;    I.G.    IV,   425. 

165.  /vi'-v  A  X^i,   sculptor   in  the   early  fifth   century.     He  was   a  trother  of 
Aristocles.      All   the   references   to  him  are   gathered  on   pp.   93  ff. 

166.  Ki<-vAXtfi,  a   sculptor  v*o  flourished  about  400  P.O.      He   is   discussed  on  p. 103. 

167.  [m^'v^Xos    r*  C  \  '■'''•  I      "Victor   in  a   race  at   Larisa   in  the  first   century  B.C., 
I.G.    I>:,    2,    534,   23. 

168.  k^viiXvi    A  e[}  vo  ^  t  (^o  u6j^     sculptor  whose   signature  was   found   on  a  marble 
base   at  Hyettus   in  Foeotia.      It   dates  between   223-197  F.C.      Loewy,    I.G. P. 
153   conjectures  he   is  a   Sicyonian. 

169.  K'^v^d.^os,    sculptor.     He  was   a   son  of  Alexis   and  pupil   of   Sutychides. 

He  flourished   in  the  first  half  of  the   third  century   P.C.     He   is   duscussed 
on  p.    118. 

170.  i'^  ^ '^  "^ '^ '^  i^^S  ^pro'ha'kly  a   Sicyonian   since  he  was   instrumental   in  enabling 
-'-ratus   to   enter  over  the  wall  of   Sicyon  unannounced^      Plut.   Arat.    VI,    3;   VH^S, 

171.  K-^^tfi.  <roi)iv  1^4 s^  gravestone   in  Athens.     I.G.    (C.I.A.)  II,   3,   3335. 

172.  KAeA*  Jps^  magistrate  between   251-146   F.C,   Gr.   Coins   Br.   l.ijs.,   Pelop. 
p.    52  Nos.    195,    196;    cf.  Head,  Hist.    Num.^  p.   411. 

173.  KAtctv^ps,  general  under   libphron  in   367  P.O.,   Xen.  Hell.   VII,    1,   45.     He 
was  honored  as   proxenus  by  the   Pisatans  with   Socles    in  364  F.C.   during  the 
events  mentioned  by  Xen.  Hell.   VII,   4,    14-35.      Cf.    iTitt.   and  Purgold,   Insc. 
V.   01.   36;    Ditt.   Syll.    I"^,    171;  Hicks   and  Hill,    115;   I'ichel,    198. 

174.  KArv'*^''^*/    father   of  Aratus,    I.G.    IV,    788.     He   expelled  the   tyrant  Cleon 
and   established  a   democracy   together  T/ith   Tiraoclidas,    Paus.   II,    8,2;   Plut. 
Arat.   II,   2  but  v/as   slain  about   264  F.C.  by   Abantidas.     He  built   a   gymna- 
sium in  Sicyon,    Paus.    II,    10,7.      Frophantus  was  his   brother,    Plut.   Arat.    11,3, 
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175.  KAeifl-  ^eK->|6,th9  famous  tyrant  who   ruled  in   the  first  half  of  the 
s5xth   century   F.C.     His  aotiveities   are   discussed   on  pp.    51   ff. 

176.  IsXtrO  Tt/t  r'ds.     '/\^r  e'yUi-^  VOS    2.  t  K-^-^i^  i'^  ,  E.  ryU/  ovC-i^oci     E  uTTuf  I  J  O  u      y  uv  -r, 

a   gravestone  of  Hyroettian  martle  found  near  the   Dipylon,    I.G.    (C.I.A.)   Ill, 
2,    21P2. 

177.  '^  ■^  Kujw^  sculptor ,   a  pupil   of  Polyclitus.      He   is   discussed  fully  on  pp. 107-108 

178.  KAtv^v   tQ-'JcTi  K^  AToi^  ,    mexnter  of  the  toys'    chorus   at  the   Soteria  at 
Delphi   in   271   F.C,    S. G.D.I.    2564,    29.   Jii^^^  >^'1 /b-c.  <^:^A^i^  ^/).'^.  M  xy^cfK,  mf,  p-n, 

179.  KAc-lv'^;  Ki(3^,L^^,  ^/j  at    Delos    in  280  F.C,   P.CH.   VII,    1883,   pp. 108-109; 
I.G.   XI,    2,    108   line   23. 

180.  KAfrw^i.^  tyrant   in   the   first  part     of  the   third  century   F.C,    Paus.    II, 
8,    1;    •■-.elian,   Var.   hist.   XII,   43;    Plut.   iirat.    II,   1.    cf.   p.   79. 

181.  Kf  Av]S  Ti  i^oK^/reoi^naopoios   at    Delphi   in   331   and  329  E.G.,    Ditt. 
Syll.    l3,    237  II  P;    241   C,    143;    251  F^;    252   N,    30. 

182.  K-^<AT-i^»/.  He   is   reputed   to  have 'invented'    painting  ty  painting  on  a 
whitened  tablet  the   shadovrs   of  a  man  and  woman^      Athenag.   Leg.    pro   Christ. 
14   (p. 59  ed.    Dechair)  -  S.Q.   381.      See  pp.   123  ff. 

183.  K^  I  TO  t>-nto»>. -See   ..gathinus.   No.    2. 

184.  /S  r  >|  (T  1  TTTT  0  i^  ambassador  sent  by  the  Sicyonians  to  express  their  thanks 
to  some  benefactor  unknown  to  us.   rcTxirtry,  A.J.ii.  V,  1889,  p.  282,  No.l; 
I.G.  IV,  426;  Wilhelm,  Hermes,  41,  1906,  pp.  76-77.   It  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  second  century  P.O.   See  p.  85. 

185.  Afce  V  r  I  <r  Koi^  painter  of  Hellenistic  times.  He  painted  Aratus  as  victor 
with  a  trophy,  and  a  woman  playing  the  cithara.   Pliny,  N.H.  35,  141. 

186.  AeTrTiv-ri5,     ::ee    ^  ^<ri  Kf /.r  r|  i     Ko.   295. 

187.  .V^i.v0,<5^  magistrate  between   251-146   E.G.,   Head,  Hist.   Num.^   p.   411. 

188.  l\^w1\Joi,    /li/KL^L^,  gravestone   in  Athens.    I.G.    (CI.A.)  II,   3,   3356. 

189.  l\^K\.o<>.     See  No.   188. 
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190. /\  <.' (TcM/r^  ^  c-5,  general  under  Buphron  in  367  P.C.,  ^en.  Hell.  Yll,   1,  45. 

191.  Ao^A^J)  p  e  S.   See  3Ie'u^i/-:o.  238. 

192.  A^'CTAv'J^- 05  ^  nusician.   Fhilochorus  in  Athen.  XIV,  637  f.  638  a  credits 
him  -with  certain  innovations  in  the  playing  of  the  harp. 

193.  A>-'<ri  /^  A  X  "  i  .  The  Heracles  at  Tarentun  is  wrongly  attributed  to  him  in- 
stead of  to  Lysippus  by  Nicetas  Choniates,  De  Siguis  Constantinop.  5  (ed. 
Pekker)  und  De  Alexio  Isaaci  Angeli  Fratre  III  335  C  (ed.  Pekker). 

194.  nvn  U>cvrjs^  general  who  was  removed  by  Euphron  in  367  P.O.  and  replaced 
by  -Adeas,  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  1,  45. 

195.  A  ^  (Tt-TTTT^S,  sculptor  at  the  head  of  the  schools  of  Argos  and  Sicyon  in 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  one  of  the  six  greatest 
sculptors  of  ancient  Greece.  His  works  are  said  to  have  numbered  1500, 
some  of  them  colossal.  He  especially  introduced  a  new  rendering  of  the 
male  hum^an  body  by  making  the  head  sm.aller  than  his  predecessors,  the  body 
more  slender  and  hard,  so  as  to  give  the  impression  of  greater  height. 
'Yith  the  rendering  of  the  hair  and  other  details  he  also  took  great  pains. 
Pliny  (K.H.  34,  61  ff.)  and  other  writers  mention  many  of  his  works.   Of 
the  gods  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  the  Sun-god  he  produced  striking  types  while 
among  the  heroes  Heracles  was  his  favorite,  /imong  men  his  statues  of 
Alexander  the  Great  were  most  numerous.  He  sculptured  many  figures  of 
athletes,  of  which  the  one  with  a  strigil  was  a  great  favorite  with  Tiber- 
ius (Pliny,  N.H.  34,  62)  and  this  has  usually  been  regarded  as  the  original 
copied  in  the  Apoxyom.enus  of  the  Vatican.   Some  see  v/ith  more  certainty  a 
copy  of  an  athlete  by  Lj^sippus  in  the  marble  statue  of  Agias  found  at 
Delphi  v.'hich  is  a  replica  of  a  bronze  statue  set  up  by  him  in  Thessaly. 

The  literary  references  are  all  gathered  in  Overbeck's  "chriftquellen  and 
the  best  modern  account  is  by  F.  P.  Johnson,  Lysippus  (Diss.  J.H.U.  1921). 
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196.  Au(r2*rr|^Ta*,a  sculptor  of  the  fourth  century  F.G.,  'brother  of  Lysippus. 
'.-e  are  told  ty  Fliny  that  he  followed  a  strongly  realistic  line,  being  the 
first  sculptor  to  take  impressions  of  human  faces  in  plaster,  N.H.  34,  51; 
35,  153.   S=e  further  on  p.  115.   Edttenberger  (l.G.  VII,  553)  suggests 
that  a  signature  "by  a  Lisistratus  who  signs  as  a  Theban  in  an  inscription 
found  at  Tanagra  may  be  the  brother  of  Lysippus  who  had  had  Theban  citizen- 
ship conferred  on  him. 

197.  hA-f<r'^<»'i  XA(iTi|L.tfu,a  member  of  the  mens   chorus  at  the  Soteria  at  Delphi 

in  271  E.G.,  S. G.D.I.  2564,  41.  4MxJ  ^^'?  ^.f.  tL^  ^hL^,^^^  k/.^.  ^.  Kxy//,/y  /  f, /-/7/. 

198.  M^XK^^^poet  of  the  New  Comedy  from  Corinth  or  Sicyon,  a  tutor  of  Aristo- 
phanes of  Pyzantium.   (Athen.  VI,  241  e,  f;  XIV,  664  a).  Ee  was  active  in 
Alexandria  where  he  produced  beside  his  comedies  (Athen.  XIV,  664  b;  VIII, 
345  f)  a  collection  of  anecdotes  7/ritten  in  iambic  tetrameter  (Athen.  ZIII, 
577  d— 583  d).   Cf.  Susemihl,  op.  cit.  I,  p.  265. 

199.  MevAKAi^S  .      Seebvj.Viiv^6    No.    242. 

200.  MfcA  <*'»^'?ioi,  a  painter  v/ho  was  active  from  c.  370-330  B.C.  succeeding 
Pamphilus  as  head  of  the  Sicyonian  school,  Pliny,  K.H.  XXXV,  50,  76  and  80; 
Vitruv.  praef.  14;  Plut.  i^rat.  13.   A  citation  from  his  Treatise  on  Paint- 
ing is  given  by  Eiog.  Laer.  IV,  18.   Cf.  Fliny,  F.H.  Index  of  authors  to 
Book  35. 

201.  Mtv^iyu^s^  the  son  of  Alcibiades  was  a  historian  who  lived  about  the 

time  of  -Alexander  the  Great  and  wrote  on  artists,  a  list  of  Pythian  victors, 
and  a  local  history  of  Sicyon.   See  further  pp.  176-177, 

202.  Mfe'v^v/j^cb  Gee  Mfc>'t^*v^^  No.  205. 

203.  Meve^Vvoi  Mei/vcJ|.'<,^,pi,oxenus  at   Thisbe   in   Eoeotia,   l.G.   VII,   2223; 
G. G.D.I.    I,    p.    399,    747   d. 

204.  J^e^viTKos   .      See  TTerT^d-'i  c>s    No.    256. 
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205.  M^v/o(^i.A^5.     sgg   jjQ^    159^ 

206.  Mv«t(r<iA  K-^jj^     an  epigrammist  from  the   deme  of  Plataea,      Strato   IX,   p. 412. 
Ee   lived  in  the   third  century  B.C.  and  7,'e  have   some  fragments  of  his 
work.      cf.    Susercihl,   op.cit.    11,   p.    540. 

207.  '^^  <^<rcL}>  i-^-riS  l^^^a-i'TTTTOi' ,    a   proxenus   at  Oropus    in    the  rriddle  of  the   third 
century  F.C.,    I.G.   VII,   395.      .■/ilhelm,    Sitz.  "^Hen.   ff^ad.   179,    1915,    part 
VI,   No.   25  has   identified  him  v^ith   the  poet  above. 

208.  /^f*ir/e  =£>5,    painter,    Pliny,   N.H.   35,   146.     V/e  are  quite   safe   in  identi- 
fying him  with  the   I-'nasitheus  who  assisted   Aratus    in  taking  Sicyon. 
Flut.   Arat.    VII. 

209.  M>//<rtTr  rros  ,       See  Fnasalces  No.    207. 

210.  Nv.^ri'-'v/  ,   See   Sosicrates   No.    296. 

211.  /^"VXoi     iou.criKAtPA/S^aXoft'^T-niK'^l^i'^''^ 

at  the   Soteria  at  Delphi  in   270  F.C.,    S. G.D.I.    2565,    11  .ll±^  T-^'i  (>■(■  ^)^l^^'^*^ , 

212.  ^oc\o%    f  .^.-'i  KAt/^ou,  ^  X^ffc^T>J5    K-/.-vKo'o      at  the   Soteria  at 
Delphi   in  271   E.G.,    £. G.D.I.    2564,    72.      cf.    2563,    74  and   Ditt.    Gyll.    jS, 
424,    84.   JU^  ;iXf  /3.C,  rt^^^iUt^, /4-9-^-  '^'^'"^.''>/^/ Z'/?/. 

213.  ^oZ  (T  t>  b  .        'Ilie  name   occurs  on  a   list  found   in   Sicyon.      Earle,   k.Z.k.    IV, 
1888,    p.   427;   I.G.    IV,   425. 

214.  Mt/f'^v',   tyrant   in   the   seventh   century.     Herod.   VI,    126,   Arist.   Pol.   V, 
12,    5;   !3icol.    Damas.    fr.   61;   Paus.    II,   8,1;    Plut.,    He   sera  Num.   vind.    7. 
He  won   a   chariot  race  at  Oljrninia   in   the  33rd  Olympiad,    Paus.   VI,    19,    2. 
See  p.    50. 

215.  ^  i-^  K^kT-r^i>.     See   No.    89. 

216.  N  fe  «^  A  M^3^    ^  third   century  painter.      He   is    discussed   on   p.   136. 

217.  INfcoCT^uJt^j    tragic   poet   said  to  have  written   120  dramas,   one   of  which   Euri- 
pides  adapted   in-few- his  Fedea,    Suidas,    s.v.  /V  e-o  (f^  tui/ ^  Argum.   to   %rip. 
I'edea  and   scholia  666,    1387;    Diog.   Laer.    II,    17,    10   fl34);    Stob.   Floril, 
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20,  34.  Put  the  relation  of  Keophron  to  Euripides  is  vice  versa.  A  frag- 
ment o-f  the  beginning  of  a  post-airinidean  Fedea  have  been  found  and  attri- 
buted to  Neophron,   of.  Christ-Sphmid^  Gr.,  Litteraturgesch .  I",  p.  358. 

218.  N«:tov.   See  Ro.  \ziy\li.^i'Coo<.a.&p^J,,.^^    ... 

219.  /Ne^v,       T'entioned   in  a   very  fragmentary   inscrirtion  from  the  acropolis 
in   Athens.      I.G.    (C.I.A.)   II,    353. 

220.  NiKiKVi>-^<A,    wife   of   Schetirous;    she  is   said   to  have  brought  Asclepius   to 
Sicyon   from  Epidauros^      Paus.   II,    10,   3. 

221.  N  \  K  0  K  A>^i^  tyrant  before   251   F.C.  who   assassinated   Faseas,   Plut.   .•^rat . 
Ill,  4;   Paus.    II,    8,  3.     He  was  himself  expelled  by  Aratus,    Flut.   Arat .   IV, 
ff.;    Flut.    Philop.    I;   Praec.    reip.   ger.    10,    6;   Folyb.   X,    22   (25)3;   Cicero, 
d©  Off.   II,    23,    81.      Ke   escaped  from  the   city  by  an  underground  passage, 
Plut.    Arat.   IX,    2,    NI     on  a  coin  may  stand  for  Kicocles,   Gr.   Coins   Fr. 
Fus.    Felop.   XXXIV. 

22S.    N^Ko  pi^Aos^   a  man  who   sold  timber   to  the  authorities   at    E^lphi   in   342/1 

P.O.   for   the   rebuilding  of  the  teir^ple^      Ditt.    Syll.    I*^,    248,   K^   Col.    I,    18. 

223.  |V  I  Ko  U>Tj^-qSf  probably  a   Sicyonian  who   conveyed  timber  to    Delphi   in  341 
P.O.,    Pitt.    Syll.    I^,    248   I,    32. 

224.  (N  1  i<rjoV-rf  AT^  S.      See  "o.   96. 

225.  N  i^  Kotrr  j'iATD^  ,    a  marble-mason   of  the   4th  cent.   A.D.  whose   epitaph  was 
found  betv^reen   Stimanga  and   Skrapani    in   Sicyonia.      I.G.   IV,    437. 

226.  /Vt  Ko(^oi.i/ 7y  s^  painter  who  was  active  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
P.O.      See  p.    133. 

227.  NiKi^v.     See    Theopompus   No.     135. 

228.  '^  ^  k-'v-i'.^^i  ,  See   No.   142. 

22S.  HIfc*'tVi.,an  encaustic  painter  mentioned  in  the  financial  lists  at  Delphi 
for  the  year  335  F.C,  as  having  received  33  staters  for  work  there,  Ditt. 
Syll.  I^,  251  H  Col.  Ill,  12. 
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250.   -^^fc-vo^i  K-y,  a  woman  who  had  died   in   child-birth  whose   grave"  stele   and 
painting  on   it  Fausani?.5   descritesi      Pau  s .    II,    7,3.   Cf.   pp.    8,    131   f. 

231.  ^  fcvo  KXtv'a-'jS.   See   No.    234. 

232.  ^fcv/6  kA  >ji^  exile  from  Sicyon  and   an  accomplice   of   Aratus    in  taking   Sic- 
yon,      Plut.    Arat.   V. 

233.  jm- fc*^«  H^AT-^i,  a  sculptor  who  was  a  pupil  of  Tisicrates  or  Suthycrates 
and  wrought  more   statues   than   either.      Pliny,    N.H.   34,    83;    Diog.   Laer.   IV 
S,    13.      He  wrote   a  work  on  tronze   statuary   (Pliny,    N.H.    Index  to  Bk.   34 
and   in  34,    83),   and   on   painting   (Pliny,   N.H.   35,    68)  about  280  B.C.   of 
which  we  have  numerous  fragments   in  Pliny.      Cf.    Jex-Plake   and   Sellers, 
The   Elder  Pliny's  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Art.  XVI -XXXVI. 

234.  3fc^oripo^  ^  t^^^KAfciOA.naopoios   at   Delphi   in  356/5,   353/2  and  346/5 
B.C.   and   donor  to   the  temple   fund   in   359/7  B.C.,    Ditt.    Syll.    I"^,    237  II  E, 
42  with  references, 

235.  JH.  tv  oT  I  L,oi,  magistrate  between  251-146   B.C.,   Or.   Coins,   Br.   I'us.    Pelop. 
p.   53   No.   218,   cf.   Head,  Hist.   Num.^  p.   411. 

236.  JIL  t^  o(^^\J  o  s  .     The  name   occurs    in  a  very  fragmentary  inscription  from 
Sicyon.    I.G.   IV,   451. 

237.  Zlfc'v-i^v^  painter,   a   pupil   of  Nealces,      Pliny,    N.H.   34,    146. 

238.  JH  evt^^    A  '^  ^  jj^  ^  {]  e[oJ  o  ^  a  mem.ber   of  the  boys'   chorus   at  the    Soteria  at 
Delphi    in  271   B.C.,    S. G.D.I.    2564,    24:.JUU7S16■i.-(^^^A..,^^^^.JP.M^AlA,/9ff,/>■/7f. 

259.  'OA»^|^Tr  l<^^A5,  magistrate  between  251-146  B.C.,  Gr.  Coins,  Br.  H'us.  Felop. 
p. 52  Nos.  197,  198;  p.  53  No.  219;  p. 54,  Nos.  220,221,222.  Cf.  Head,  Hist. 
Num.^  p.   411. 

240.  'OA^/-'^i '''^  ^'  f  ^^  ,    father  of  Callias   No.    155. 

241.  O  A  «-' /i*' TTo  i ^   a  sculptor,  active   in  the  beginning  of  the   fourth  century. 
He   is   probably  a   Sicyonian.      Paus.   VI,   3,13.      Cf.    Brunn,    Cesch.    d.    gr. 
Kflnstler,    I,   p. 292;  Hitzig-BliSmner,   II,   p.    545. 
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242.  Ovj.T}  f^os-   tAt^j^KX^'ous^  one  who   swore   to   the  One  Yearns 'Truce   in  42? 
r.C,    Tlnuc.    IV,119,    2. 

243.  Ov j^Tv  d  ^ii     Xoi>^i<)T7po>^,    member  of  the  mens      chorus   at  the   Soteria  at 
Delphi    in   269   B.C.,    S.r.D.I.    2566,    39.   IL.;^  >^'7/3-c.  <L.^hL^^^^.^.^- at/ ^ //,/y/S^ 

244.  O^0<<v  e  I'cA.S,    the   son   of  Andreas   and  founder   of  the  tyranny  in   Sicyon   in 
the   7th   century   P.O.,   Oxy   Pap.   Vol   XI,   No.    1365;    Arist.,    Pol.   V,    12,    1; 
Nicol.    Damas.   fr.    61;    Plut.,    De   sera  num.   vind.   7;   Libanius,   Or.   Contra 
Severum,    III,   p.    251    (ed.    Reiske).    See  p.  4?. 

245.  Tr/^(^i  A^i  X^^".  n-oA  i'r^>  ^    ^  >■ '^  ^ -•' v  .  .i,  kt^  .  Suidas    (s.v.).     He  was  a 
painter   generally  considered   to  te  from  Amphipolis   but  active   in   Sicyon   in 
the  first  half  of   the  fourth  century.     He  founded  a   school   in  the   strict 
sense  of   the  term  which   Pausias   and  I'lelanthius   of  Sicyon,   and  Arelles   of 
Colophon   attended.      Gf.   p,    127.  The   sources   and   commentary  on 
Famphilus   are   in  A.    Reinach,    Recueil  Filliet,    I,   pp.    252  ff. 

246.  TV^Klo  <^  \  \  c  i>  \\d.\\  vc  o  ^     gravestone   in  Athens,    I.G.    (C.I.A.)  II,   3,   3334. 

247.  TT^  XT  TA  kA-^  >  A  .(.XA /<«c/ ,  ^i  A-^T>j'5    at   the   Soteria   at   Etelphi   in   271   and  268 
F.C.,    S. G.D.I.    2564,    69;   2563,   45   =   Ditt.   Syll.    I^,   424,    55.  ■O.^t^  ^  t «  — Ji>^»«-' 

248.  TT*.  V  T  ^  A  &i^  v/ ^  flV.i;^ -MT-77J  at   Athens   for   the   chorus  with  which  Nicias      son 
of  IJicodemus  won   in  320/19  P.C,    Dilt.    Syll.    III"^,    1088;   I.G.    (C.I.A.)  II, 
3,    1246. 

249.  IT^v  r  c'\  o  $  .    See  No.    90. 

250.  TTA~irA5,  tyrant  in  the  third  century;  father  of  Abantidas  and  Soso,  Plut. 
Arat,  II,  2;  III,  4;  Paus.  II,  8,  2  and  3.  He  was  assassinated  "by  Kicocles, 
Faus.  II,  8,  3;  Plut.  Ill,  4.   See  p.  80. 

251.  TTc^criAS,  painter  and  brother  of  Aeginetas,   Pliny,  N.H.  35,  145, 

252.  TT^t-cokA^^  sculptor  who  was  active  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. He  was  probably  a  son  of  the  elder  Folyclitus,  (cf,  Robert,  Hermes, 
35,  1900,  p.  192)  and  father  of  Eaedalus,  (Paus,  TL,   3,4;  Loewy,  I.G,E. 
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es,   89;   In^&h  von  01.   161,   635).     On  his  work   see  p. 103. 
253.    Tl^u  r  \! A  s I    painter;   the  son  of  Fryes.     He  was   a   pupil   of   Famphilus   and 
a  contemporary  of  Apelles  and  was  active  from  a'bout  380-330   F.C.     He  won 
fame  as   an  encaustic   painter  and  as   a   painter  of  flowers.      Fliny,   N.H. 
35,    123   ff;    21,   4;   Faus.    II,    27,   3.      See  further   pp.129  ff. 

254.  Trei.©/v'i-(|^ £I,Tf<iv  L^d/i     at  the   Soteria  at   Delphi   in  271  P.O., 

S.G.D.I.    2564,    55. 

255.  TTeiiAtivs^  general  who  was  killed  at  the   battle  of  I'ycale,     Herod.    IX,    103. 

256.  TT^Tj'caT^s    /MewLtTK^u,  contestant   in  music   at   Argos    in  the   second   or 
first   century  F.C.,   Vollgraff,   T'nemosyne,   47,    1919,    p.    253   line   18. 

257.  TT'^A  t  ^j  ojv^^  the  geographer  is  called  a  Sainian,   a  Sicyonian  or   Athenian  in 
Athen.    VI,   p.    234  d.      Put  he  was   probably  not  from  any  of  these,      of, 
Foucart,    Pevue   de   Fhilologie,    1878,   pp.    215-216. 

258.  TT  o\u  <s  i  vci^  I'tfo^v-rj^-^^,  at   Delphi    in  339  P.O.,    Ditt.    Syll.    I^,    249, 
P.    30. 

259.  TT^A  ^  KA  ttTos.The   elder   sculptor  by  that  name   is   expressly  called  a 
Sicyonian  by   Pliny   (N.H.   34,    55)   but   in   Fausanias    (vi,   6,2,    VI,    13,7)   and 
in   inscriptions    (loewy,! .G.B.    91,92    )  he   signs   as   an  Argive.      It   is   pro- 
bable that  he  was   a   Sicyonian  who  was  made   a   citizen   of   Argos.      cf.   Anti, 
I.'onumenti  Antichi  XXVI,   1S20,   p.   650.     He  was   active   in  the  fifth  century 
and  is  best  known  for  his    Doryphorus,    Diadumenus ,   Amaaon,   athlete  statues 
at  Olympia,   and  the  Hera  at  Argos.      The  ancient   sources  are  all   collected 
in  Overbeck's   Schriftquellen.      The  best  modern  accounts  are  T'ahler,   Polyk- 
let  und   seine   Schule;    Gardner,    Six  Greek   Sculptors,   Chap.    V;   PurtwA'ngler , 
rasteroieces,   pp.    223-292;    Anti,   I.e.   pp.    501-792. 

260.  ToA"^  \  |c<Te- 1  <A  ,     a  mother  who   consecrated  her   daughter  Polycrateia   to  the 

Oeo?i    ^  — T7jp'oLs(?)   ^        i.G.    lY,   435. 
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261.  TTo  N"  K-^ikT^iA,  wife  of  the  younger  Aratus  who  was   corrupted  "by  Philip, 
son   of  Antironus    I>)Son,   and   carried  off  to  I>,%cedonia,^     Plut,   Aratus, 
4P,2;    51,5;   Livy  27,31,8;   32,21,24. 

262.  TTo  A  u  K-f^T7y5,  TTg   is    probatly  a   Sioyonian   since  he  was   a   descendant   of 
Aratus   to  whom  Plutarch   dedicated  his  hiographj'  of   Aratus.      Plut.    Arat .    1,1. 

263.  TToA  L.  K|'^r^|5,3on   of  the   form?r^      Plut.   Arat.    1,5. 

264.  7To-rr  A  I  " -5  At^«/ I  £>>    fTenXiou^    a   victorious   l'^''^  i^u-c  in  agonistic   ganes. 
The  name  occurs    in   an   inscription  from  the  temple  of  the  Ptoan  Anollo 
dating  from  atout   the  beginning  of  the  Christian   era^     Holleaux,   E.C.H. 
14,    1990,    p.   187;    I.G.    VII,   4147. 

265.  Jt^^'fj'^^o^^AS  .     See   No.  267. 

266.^JT'^rf,  i£,  I  AA  *,^  lyric  poetess  '.vho  flourished  ahout  450  P.O.  and  is  one  of  the 
nine  poetesses  distinguished  as  the  Lyric  L'uses,  Suidas;  I'?usehius,  Chron. 
Vol.  II,  p.  104  (ed.  Schoene);  nntip.  of  Thess.  in  Anth.  Pal.  IX,  26.  Her 
scolia  were  among  the  celetrated  compositions  of  that  nature,  Athen.  XV, 
p.  694  a.  One  preserved  in  Athenaeus  (XV,  p.  695  c)  was  well  known  in 
Athens  and  is  attributed  to  her,  Aristop.  "'asps  1238  and  scholia;  Bust, 
on  II,  P,  711.   She  was  also  distinguished  for  the  variety  of  her  metres. 

Her  felloTv-tovmsman,  lysipnus,  made  a  bronze  statue  of  her,  Tatian,  contra 

4 
Gr.  52.   The  fragments  are  in  Pergk,  P.L.G.  Ill  ,  pp.  566  ff.   The  begin- 
ning of  fr.  5  is  preserved  on  a  small  cylix  in  the  Er.  lAjs.  published  by 
Jacobsthal,  G6'ttinger  Vasen,  pi.  XXII.  cf.  D.  V.   Robinson,  A. J. A.  25, 
1921,  p. 9  n.l. 

267.  TtfoL^/u-'^  ^C^f'^lf'^f"^'  »  member  of  the  mens   cV^orus  at  the  Soteria  at 
Delphi  in  269  F.G.,  S. G.D.I.  2566,  45;  Ditt.  Syll.^  691,  45.  (?"^  ^ ->''?/*•<"•  "^ 

268.  llfo^^X^^^'t-i,    magistrate  between  251-146  P.C,,  Gr.  Coins,  Pr.  ms.    Pelop. 
p.  52,  No.  200;  p.  54  Nos.  223,  224.   Cf.  Head,  Hist.  Num.^  p.  411. 
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269.  TffcrAj^oi^   an  officer  left  in  charge  of  a  garrison  at  Fsophis  in  218  B.C., 
Polyt.  IV,  72,  9. 

270.  rr ^^o'^|5 A vToi, brother  of  Glinias  and  husband  of  Soso^  Flut.  Arat.  2,2. 

271.  Tfoei-J^^  1ikv^vl\, gravestone   in  .ithens^  I.G.  (C.I.A.)  II,  3,  3331. 

272.  TTueo'J.-'i'oi^It  is  related  in  Athenaeus  (XIII,  p.  365  a)  on  the  authority 
of  Theopompus  that  when  the  son  of  Fythodorus,  a  youth  of  extreme  "beauty, 
came  to  Delphi  to  dedicate  a  lock  of  hair  to  the  god,  OnoEarchus  gsve 
him  four  golden  combs  from  the  offerings  of  the  Sybarites.   The  story 
evidently  relates  an  event  that  took  place  during  the  Fhocian  occupation 
of  Delphi  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  E.G.   Gf.  Fourguet,  P.G.H. 
:<X,  1896,  p.  235. 

273.  TTv^eoKA^i  .   Gee  I-o.  343. 

274.  TTf  Pi!  K>^i,  victor  in  the  stadion  at  Olympia  in  01.  136,  Buseb.  Chron.  I, 

p.  208  (ed.  Schoene).  Cf.  i'.rause,  Ol^Tnpia,  p.  366. 

275.  TTuOo  KAr|  i    p]-Ql^a1j]^y  ^    Sicyonian   since  he   dedicated   the  temple   and   statue 
of  -fipollo   in  the  new  agora  at   Sicyon,    Faus.    II,   7,9.     He   is   probably  to 
be  identified  with  the  sculptor  mentioned  by  Pliny   (N.K.   34,51)  among 
those  of  the    period  after  01.    156. 

276.  TTf  GoK^^i^son  of  Polycratea   Ko.   262,      Flut.   Arat.    1,5. 

277.  Ttc.e/Kfir..s   KaA^  t  viKo^'^^^A-^T-^'s  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  vb.o  fluted  at 
the  pentathlura  in   the  OljTnpic   games   and  had  an  honorary   statue   at  Olympia. 
He  had    the  distinction  of  winning  six  successive  victories  as   flute-player 
at  the  Pythian  garnes,   Faus.   VI,   14,   9-10.   Cf.  Hyde,   01.    Victor  '.Monuments, 
pp.   42,    285. 

278.^P*^'>i°^  '^f'^T''^']^'^'' '^'•<'"^''^^gryvestone   in   Athens,    I.G.    (C.I.A.)   II,   3,3337. 
279.  ^otf'jveus^  comrander   of  200  hoplites   sent   to   Syracuse   in  413  P.C.,    Thuc. 
VII,   19,   4. 
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280.  S.rf.Tuf'c^  £  I  M'i^^rz'.t^  p-ruvestone  in  Athens,  I.G.  (C.I.A.)  II,  3,  3338. 

281.  [IjAT'^f -^^  ,  jLl/A-nTT^'i   vho  was  victor  in  Athens  in  34-4/3  E.G.,  T.G.  tC.I.A.) 
IT,  3,  1240;  Ditt.  Syll.  III"^,  1086. 

282.  £  t'j  0^i,  servant  of  Aratus  who  v,'as  protatly  a  Sicyonian.  He  was  sent  to 
reconnoitre  the  city  wall  in  251  F.C.,  Flut,  Arat.  5,4. 

283.  ^ti'Atto  s.  See  Ko.  113. 

284.  ^(foi)  ^  I  Jk.S  ,  victorious   pancratiast  at  Oljonpia   in  01.    177,   Fnleg.    Trail, 
fr.    125;   Fhot.    cod.   97,3   =  F^'ller,   F.H.G.    Ill,    p.   606,   fr.    12.    cf.    Robert, 
Herraes,   35,    1900,    pp.    143'  ff. 

285.  £  w  KJ}\-i^5],H0  Avas  honored  with  Oleander  as  a  proxenus  ty  the  Pisatans 
in  364  P.C.,  Ditt.  and  Purgold,  Insch.  v.  01.  36;  Ditt.  Syll.  I^,  171; 
"inVs   and  Hill   115;   I'ichel   198. 

286.  ^ujKfiiT -71 6    painter    in  Hellenistic  times,    Pliny,   N.H.   35,    137.   cf.   p. 133. 

287.  ^^K^.iTy^t).      See   No,    137. 

288.  l^^^'v-r^s  .      See  IJo.   289. 

289.  5  i^jU.tvT|i  i.^iocVfe.06,  proxenus  at  Delphi  in  176/5  P.O.,  S. G.D.I.  2581, 
272;    Eitt.    Eyll.    II^,    585,    272. 

290.  S  <-^V<*.  V  c^  f  c  5    .      See  No.    59. 

291.  [£  .^("A  V  J  f  o  s  1  ^\j^''J  \  o  V  ^  a,    rnenber  of  the  men's   chorus   at  the   Soteria 

at   Itelphi   in  230  B.C.,    Fomtov;,   KJio  XVII,    1921,   p.    191,    line   17.  J^tci  ^x.a■L■ 

292.  l^a-iKS^i,.      Sge   TTo.    211. 

293.  ^^<!-^^^^i  ,lt^o^v-rj^vov  at  Delphi  273/2  P.O.,  Ditt.  Syll.  l"^,  417,5; 
S. G.D.I.    2515,5.  i/<^0  ><i^6.C.  -^yL-i^^A.yP.  xv^*^>  ilil,  f-  no. 

294.  ^ '^<?"i  NP  A  TTi  5^  magistrate  between   251-146   B.C.,  Head,   Hist.   Num.^,   p. 411. 

295.  ^  ^<r\  KP  /r-ni,  Afrirriv  o  u  ,  Xo^e  ^TTqs  i\<^h' '^  i\ '>^     at  the    Soteria  at   Delphi 
in   272  and   |?1   P.O.,    S. G.D.I.    2563,   73;    2564,    75.  ■iU^  ^-tu  .-^  -3-^46  -c,  i^ 

296.  Z  u;  (Ti  Kf'ck  r^j  A   tA\^,).r\^t^\/ os  ^  H.'^j-J'-^ioi  at   the   Soteria   at    Delphi   in   269  P.G., 
S. G.D.I.    2566,    67;    Cf.   C'Connor,   op.cit.   No.   453.JW^  ^yj/i-C-tLj  (J.rl-..^^^.^.p. 

>-VVl^,|<),<t,-|..,l,, 
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297.  1 -(Ti  \|  AT>^S^      See  IIo.    178. 

298.  i  >-^'r/j-T^'^Tas     .      See   Ho.    299. 

299.  1 '-'<'"7"v''*''"'^  ^  r-'--D^"^"^r'^ ''''"'' pancratiast  viho  won  twelve  victories   at 
the   Isthttus   and   Kemea;   three   at   Olympia  and  two   at  Pytho,   Paus.    VI,   4,2. 
He  had  a   statue  toth  at  Olympia  and   Delphi.      The  base   of  the   latter 
recording  his   victories  has  been  found  near  the  treasury  of  the   Sicyonians 
at   Delphi.     Cf.  Haussoul#ier,   P.G.H.   VI,    1882,   pp.   446  ff.;      Fomtow  and 
Pulle,  rllio,    IX,    1909,   pp.    183-188.      The   dates   of  his   victories   at   Olym- 
pia are   i->ro"bably  01s.   104,105  and   106   r  364-356   P.O.,    Cf.  Hyde,   op.cit. 
pp.249  n.l   and  p.    300.     He  won  the   epithet  o   kh^^oXt  i  ^ir-r  ^s      because 

he  gained  his  victories  by  grasping  and  bending  his   opponent's  fingers, 
holding  them   till  he  yielded,   Paus.   VI,   4,1;    Suidas,   s  .v.  i^Vr^"*  r  o^  • 

300.  l^rTfj^ros.      See  Ko.   351. 

301.  ^'^^'•J^wife  of  Frophantus  to  whom  Aratus  fled  when  his  father  Clinias 
v/as  slain,  Flut.  Arat .  II,  3. 

3Q2.  1  i^-r -n  f"  i-^T|S^  a  soldier  with  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  who  oVHrdeo  Xendphon 
and  was  reproved  by  him.  Xen.  Anab.  Ill,  4,  46ff. 

303 .  1^  ro  .\  oi    .   ^ee  Ho .  29; . 

304.  ^ -»  4'^  ^"^  ,  comic  poet  of  the  T.'iddle  Period  according  to  Suidas  (s.v.). 

305.  Tt^riKf^Tr^i    e^vvi'oo,  sculptor  of  Hellenistic  times  who  was  active 

Ir.  i'icyon,  Tanagra  and  Oropus.   All  references  to  him  are  considered  p. 119. 

306.  Tf^A«li,  victor  in  the  stadion  at  Olympia  in  the  18th  Olympiad  according 
to  Africanus  in  Tiuseb.  Chron.  I,  p. 195  (ed.  ^choene). 

307.  TtXv^v/^  servant  of  Aratus,  orobably  a  Cicyonian.  He  helped  him  recon- 
noitre at  Sicyon,  P^ut.  Arat.  5  and  7,  and  v;as  with  him  at  the  Acrocorinth, 
ibid.  20. 
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508.  I  T]  A  6(|)Ai'->]^*a  painter  credited  -with  the  invention  of  linear  drawing 

1-y  riiny,  lUE.    35,  16.  Gf,  Studniczka,  Jahrtuch,  II,  1887,  pp. 150-151. 

309.  r-TjAfc  (^'^v'^i  a^<kTc^'^os   --,ho  worked  on  the  colonnade  at  Delphi,  S. G.D.I. 
2502,  97;  Ditt.  Syll.  1^ ,    241  F  97.   The  date  is  343/2  P.O. 

310.  Ti^^v©rj5,a  painter  who  was  active  atoiit  the  twiddle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury P.C.  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  with  the  latter 
of  whom  he  was  a  rival;  Pliny,  N.H.  35,  64  and  71;  Athen.  XII,  543  e. 
Eis  most  famous  painting  was  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  Pliny,  N.H.  35, 
73;  Quint.,  Inst.  Orat.  II,  13,12;  Valer.  I'ax.  VIII,  11,  Ext.  6;  Cicero, 
Orat.  XXII,  74  and  others.   The  painting  exists  in  at  least  ti?70  varia- 
tions.  See  pp. 125, 126. 

311.  TvU'A^e-t^s,  a  painter  who  was  active  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  F.C.,  Plut.  Arat.  32.  He  is  probably  rightly  identified  with 
the  Timanthes  who  accompanied  Aratus  to  Sp-ypt,  ibid.  12,  3. 

312.  T\.^o'dr^^<os,      See  Ko.  344. 

313.  T<-|-'o  KA^i^<<>,a  ruler  elected  with  Clinias  before  264  E.G.,  Plut.  Arat. 
2.  Cf.  Faus.  II,  8,2.  He  is  probably  the  same  one  as  is  m.entioned  in  an 
inscription  from  Dalos.   Durrbach,  P.C.H.  28,  1904,  p. 135  No,  31.  Here 
it  rends  TiU't-KAfci'''^*  &e-^  T\  j-^'o.j   liK^/tovios.  Gardner  suggests  that 
a  Sicyonian  coin  in  the  Pritish  ISjseum  with  the  letters  TE   may  stand 
for  Tiraoclides,   Gr.  Coins  Pr.  Yus.  Pelop.  p. 48  Wo.  153;  cf.  p.JJClY,      A 
man  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  on  a  broken  base  from  Delphi  on  which 
there  possibly  stood  a  dedication  by  Timoclidas  of  statues  of  -Alexander, 
son  of  Folysperchon,  and  of  Cratesipolis .   Put  since  Alexander  was  mur- 
dered in  315  P.C.  the  dates  are  a  difficulty  in  identifying  this  Timo- 
cMdas  7.'ith  the  oicyonian  ruler  who  died  in  265/4  P.C,   Tlie  latter  .might 
be  a  grandson  of  the  former. 
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314.  f^f-o'^fAT-^J.      See   Nos.    124  and   181. 

315.  T^  \.  i^A'^  \Y  os^    author   on   cookery  in  the   first   part   of   the   third   century 
E.G.,   Athen.   XIV,   662   c.      Of.   Susercihl,    op.    cit.    p.    378. 

316.  yi^x^'^S,  victor  in  the    long   course   at  Olympia   in  01,   177,   Phlegon   Trail, 
in  Fhotius    cod.    97  =  T-uller,   F.H.G.    Ill,    p.   606,   fr.    12. 

317.  (PiXivn  OS,  c\oAr,r»js   in   Athens   at  an  uncertain  date,   I.G.    (C.I.A.)   II,   3, 
1294;    Uitt.    Syll.    II?   711. 

318.  (piAi^Ko^^  gravestone   in   Sicyon,   l^arle,   Gl.    Rev.    VI,    1892,   p.    134. 

319.  (|)iAefciA7|^  .      cee  No.    163. 

320.  (J»iAo^./vrj^.      3gg   lo.    7. 

^r^/ZZl.    Dt'QA-'y^^^    dedicator  at   Delos   in  279  or  280,   I.G.   XI,   2,   161  P,   line   13. 

iJi^^  322.    tpiAcJrAS,  dedicator   at   Athens,    I.G.    (C.I.A.)  TI,    2,    820. 

^..fPJ'hlZ,    (puA<».f  A.  »5 ,  the  historian,    a   contemporary  of   Aratus.     He   is    said  to  "be 

from  Athens,  Naucratis  or  Sicyon,  Suidas  s.v.  (f)«-'A  *  f  X''5  ;  Athen,  II,  58  c. 
f'ost  writers  agree  he  vras  not  from  Sicyon.  Cf,  Christ-Schmid,  Gr.  Litter- 
aturgesch.   II    ,   pp.    161-162;    Susemihl,   op.    cit.    I,   pp.   630-633. 

324.  \d^x  ^irki, ^  toy-hoxer  whose   statue   Pausanias   saw  at   OlTmipia,   Paus,    VI,    3,1. 
His   victory  may  have  teen  won  "betv^een  01.    95  and  01.    107   ~  400-352   P.C. 
Cf.   Hitzig-Plu'mner,    Paus.   ad.loc. 

325.  X  <*.if  t-^f|pD5   or  X-Af  l'c^  ^^I'S,  friend  of   Isodemus,   Nicol.    Ebmas.   fr.   61. 

326.  Xci  I  i^Yf^^^'^  ,  father  of  X^ift^^i    No.    324. 

327.  Xchi  f' i'0«-c6  .      S-e   No.    328. 

328.  ^■^"(•is  Xc^i  f  I  etou,  Kte*p<7T7j'5  at  the   Soteria  at    Delphi   in   225  P.O., 
Ditt.    Syll.    I^,    5^9,    5.    O-*^  ^i' i^-c  •^yiw>^,4  .cj.P-  a>-, /i/ i,^^.v'>  i.^^. 

329.  \<K^xi-T^^oi  .      r-QS  No.    243. 

330.  X<<(-/ri^Db  .    See  No.    197. 

331.  X  <^  j'' i^TTos  ,    Probatly  a   S^cyonian.      The   name  occurs   on  a  vase   of  Execias 
signed   in   letters   of  the   Sicyonian  alphabet,      I.G.    IV,   424;    Roberts,   Intr. 
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to  Gr,    Epigri,    Mo.   95. 

Incomple-te  Names . 

332.  A...  ?  or '/^  >f  1^  lyf;  protatly  a   donor   to  the   tei^ple   fund  at   Delphi,    Eour- 
guet,    E.C.H.    27,    1903,    p.    28;    Ditt.    Syll.    1^ ,    240  K  Col.    II,    10. 

333.  /^D ■5. 1  K  u  eu  ^  i]   00    ,        one  T;ho   sold   tirater   to   the    Delphians    in 

342/1   E.G.,    Ditt.    Syll.   1^,    248  K^   Col.   I,    10. 

334.  'A^(=[^^■■Joo    .      3ee  I^Ae^i'iv..  No.    23. 

335 j^\/\\o^'  £iK«-'i^v' .      An   inscription  from  the   Treasury  of  the 

Athenians   at    Delphi^      Fouilles   de   Delphes    III,    2,    p.    85   6. 

336 •■*7.5    E)\  fj  0  t  ^  I'oi^  i-iKf  "-'vioi.Victor   in   the  foot-race   at   Larisa. 

r«t9   first   century  F.G.^    I.G.    IX,    2,    534. 

337.   ©toj^a   dedicator.      I.G.    (C.I.A.)   I,    Suppl.    II,   p. 100,   Ko.   373^^^. 

338.  06o  (^  .protatly  a  magistrate,      Gr.   Coins   Fr.  T.^us,  Pelop.    p. 48  Nos.    157,156 

339.  K'<^AA\--.      The  name  occurs   in  a   list  found   at    Sicyon,    I.G.    IV,   425. 

340.  .   .  KeVi   A«<.^">''^<-<'S .      Among  a   list  of  the   Theorodokoi   at    Delphi.    Plassart, 
B.C.H.   45,   1921,   p. 11   line   34. 

341. ^A\/o^oi    .     Found   in  the   same   list  as   IIo .   316. 

342.  f^^viM  —  probatly   a  magistrate.      Gr.   Coins   Er.   l\is .   Pelop.    p.    53  ¥.0.    217. 

343.  lyiVACr— -Tfi'eojkXJfe'ot/^  £,K..i^V[^orj/4^T|^  di»    in    ithens    in   105/4  F.C., 
I.G.    (C.I.A.)   II,    1,   465   line   106. 

344.  NiK Ty.^ 0 ,^ Ti  1^ o>j 2 \ KoJx/i OS ^  j^'o Xy^T^/i  yiho  won  at  Delphi  in  226  or  225 

T.C.      S. G.D.I.    2568,    11,  U*-^  l-i* '^•'•- S'^"^"'**^'^  •^•''- '"•'■' ^' ''/^■'-'''^-^^■*'- 

345.  JT-tvoKf v-protatly  a  magistrate.   Gr.   Coins   Br.  Mus.   Pelop.    p.   55  No.    239, 

346.  • oS  A'^i  V  eT"  iJ  ,    naopoios   at    Delphi   in  346   E.G.   or   later,      Ditt.   Syll. 

I-^,    237  II   E,   46. 

347 oi  E:'cJa^^[^\]  ^rfv,     naopoios   at   Delphi  before   300   E.G.,    Ditt.    Syll. 

I'"^.    237   II   r,    47. 
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348.  l''*AoK|'A-^prd'ba'b]y  a  magistrate.    Gr.   Coins   Er.   I'us.   Pelop,   p.    52   No.   199. 

Gf.   ilead.   Hist.    Kurn.^  p.    411.  TT  o  A  *-  K  r*r -i^  i 

349.    5  l-iK^wvLos       probably  an  j^^h-r^ry^s viho  won  at  Athens,   I.G. 

(C.I. A.)   II,   3,    12S7. 

350.      <rr^^-ro5   ^  »  ku.c^  i^i  (o  i*)^  K  le  Apc-r^jsy/no  v/as   victorious   at   the 

-'.raphiaraia   at  Oropus   about   the   middle  of  the   fourth   century  P.O.,    I.G. 
^/TI,    414. 

351.  t<r]T^a.To[i3  5.  w-cTT^^a^Vov,  ^,Kc  J,rtos/^fc(f)7j/J^5     in  Athens,    I,G.    (C.I.A.) 
11,    1,   469,    line   113. 

352 Tos  ©fcoTiU-do^  a  naopoios   at   Delphi   in  346   F.C.   or   later^    Citt. 


The  folloTfing  are  anonymous  but  refer  to   Sicyonians. 

353.  Ditt.  Syll.  I^,  248  K^  Col.  I  line  15  refers  to  two  Sicyonians  from  whom 
timber  was  purchased  by  the    Delphians   in  342/1  P.C. 

354.  S. G.D.I.   3385,    11  refers   to   a   Sicyonian  workm.an.      Gf.   Guiraud   in   Pibl. 
Fhil.   et   Lettres   de  Univ.    de   Paris,    1900,   p.    160. 

355.  I.G.    (C.I.A.)   II,    3,    1241   refers  to   a   Sicyonian  flute-player  who  was 
victorious   at   Athens    in   344/3   P.C. 

353.  "Rfo  inscriptions  from  Delphi  on  which  the  name  is  lacking  but  the  ethni- 
con  is  preserved  refer^  to  two  Sicyonian  sculptors,  Eomolle,  E.G.H.  23, 
1899,    pp.   382,383. 
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